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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


THE  Trustees  of  Williams  College,  in  prepar- 
ing for  its  Centennial  Celebration,  appointed 
a  Committee  of  Publication,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  editing  and  publishing  an  account  of  the 
Proceedings,  the  Addresses,  and  Commemorations  of 
the  Celebration. 

This  account  the  Committee  was  directed  to  embody 
in  a  suitable  volume,  for  distribution  to  the  Alumni  of 
Williams  College,  and  to  other  collegiate  institu- 
tions, libraries,  and  individuals.  In  fulfilment  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  them  by  the  Trustees,  the  Com- 
mittee has  printed  the  official  action  appointing  the 
Centennial  Celebration,  the  lists  of  the  various  com- 
mittees and  speakers,  and  all  the  public  addresses 
during  the  days  of  the  Commemoration.  Brief  de- 
scriptions have  also  been  given  of  the  social  features 
of  the  occasion,  the  names  of  guests,  and  incidents 
that  naturally  add  to  the  interest  of  such  a  book. 

A  few  engravings  have  been  introduced,  which 
illustrate  the  foundation  of  the  College  and  the  exter- 
nal changes  which  have  taken  place  during  its  history. 
In  order  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  various  matters 
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contained   in   the  volume,  a  careful  index  has  been 
added. 

The  Committee  submit  the  result  of  their  labors  to 
the  Trustees  and  Alumni  of  Williams  College,  in 
the  hope  that  this  record  of  a  memorable  occasion 
may  honor  the  institution,  and  be  a  worthy  addition 
to  its  history. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS   STODDARD, 
LEVERETT  W.   SPRING, 
HAMILTON  W.  MABIE, 
SOLOMON  BULKLEY  GRIFFIN, 
FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP, 

Committee. 

WiLLiAMSTOWN,  May  25,  1894. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  ANNIVERSARY. 


IN  October,  1891,  the  Trustees  voted  to  appoint  a  committee 
on  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  College,  with  author- 
ity to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  jubilee.  This 
Committee,  which  was  not  announced  until  June,  1892,  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Charles  A.  Davison,  of  the  Class  of  1845, 
Chairman  ;  Horace  E.  Scudder,  of  the  Class  of  1858 ;  Justin 
Kellogg,  of  the  Class  of  1865,  Secretary  ;  Francis  Lynde 
Stetson,  of  the  Class  of  1867  ;  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of 
the  Class  of  1872  ;  with  President  Carter,  of  the  Class  of 
1862,  ex  officio. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  came  before  the  Commit- 
tee for  consideration  was,  whether  the  anniversary  should  be 
observed  at  Commencement  or  in  the  autumn  ;  and  they 
decided  in  favor  of  the  later  date.  As  some  differences  of 
opinion  appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  College  in  regard 
to  this  matter, —  many  of  them  believing  that  Commencement 
would  be  the  more  favorable  time,  —  a  conference  was  held, 
November  10,  1892,  between  the  Committee  of  the  Trustees 
and  a  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  latter 
consisted  of  John  B.  Gale,  of  the  Class  of  1812,  Edward 
P.  Ingersoll,  of  the  Class  of  1855,  Edward  S.  Isham,  of 
the  Class  of  1857,  Charles  B.  Hubbell,  of  the  Class  of 
1874,  Bentley  W.  Warren,  of  the  Class  of  1885,  with  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  ex  officio. 
Messrs.  Davison,  Ingersoll,  Isham,  and  Mabie  were  unable  to 
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Jcie  wesent.  After  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of  the  subject, 
tlie',  (Jeci^i6ri  pi;  the  Committee  of  Trustees  was  unanimously 
affirmed,  ,  The  CGnsi<3erations  which  had  decisive  weight 
-vi^^ere;  ;th9t  the,  Gqileg?' opened  in  the  autumn  of  1793;  that 
at  Commencement  there  would  not  be  time  for  a  suitable 
observance  of  the  anniversary  without  intrenching  upon  the 
regular  exercises ;  that  accommodations  for  the  Alumni  and 
invited  guests  could  be  more  readily  secured  at  the  later  than 
at  the  earlier  date  ;  that  the  attendance  of  Alumni  promised 
to  be  quite  as  large  in  October  as  in  June,  while  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  attendance  of  invited  guests  eminent 
in  literature,  education,  and  the  professions  would  be  much 
larger.  It  was  voted  to  send  a  minute  of  the  conference  to 
each  living  graduate  of  the  College. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York,  December  15,  1892,  the 
Committee  of  Trustees  adopted  a  general  scheme  for  the  com- 
memoration which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
This  scheme  provided  that  it  should  occupy  three  days, — 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  October  8,  9,  and  10  ;  that 
Sunday  morning  should  be  devoted  to  religious  services, 
and  the  afternoon  to  a  conference  on  the  relation  of  the  Col- 
lege to  practical  Christianity  ;  that  discussions  of  educational 
questions,  field  sports,  and  public  receptions  should  be  held 
Monday  ;  that  an  historical  oration,  followed  by  a  lunch,  with 
addresses  from  invited  guests,  should  be  given  Tuesday. 
William  S.  B.  Hopkins,  of  the  Class  of  1855,  was  chosen 
Chief  Marshal,  with  Archibald  Hopkins,  of  the  Class  of  1862, 
Robert  G.  Fitch,  of  the  Class  of  1870,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  of 
the  Class  of  1876,  as  aids  ;  and  the  following  Committees  were 
appointed :  — 
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On  the  Choice  of  Speakers. 


President  Carter  . 
Horace  E.  Sc udder 


1862 
1858 


Charles  Cuthbert  Hall     1872 


On  Arrangements. 


Orlando  M.  Fernald  (Har- 
vard)     1864 

Richard  A.  Rice  (Yale)        1868 
John  B,  Gale      ....     1842 


Samuel  P.  Blagden     .     .  1826 

Frederick  B.  Jennings    .  1872 
William    S.   B.    Hopkins, 

Chief  Marshal,  ex  officio    .  1855 


On  Hospitality  and  Transportation. 


Samuel  F.  Clarke  (Yale, 

S.  S.) 1878 

Henry  Lefavour    .     .     .  1883 

Eben  B.  Parsons     .     .     .  1859 


Eugene  M.  Jerome 
James  M.  Ide  .  . 
James  M.  Bullock  . 


1867 
1871 

1881 


Francis  L.  Stetson 
Eugene  Delano  .     . 
Charles  B.  Hubbell 
George  T.  Dewey  . 


On  Finance. 


1867 

1866 
1874 
1879 


Ira  J.  Geer 1882 

Bentley  W.  Warren  .     .  1885 

James  R.  Garfield      .     .  1885 

Paul  Ransom 1886 


Subsequently   the  following   additional   Committees  were 

appointed  :  — 

On  Music. 

Leverett  Mears  (Amherst)   1874      Waldo  S.  Pratt      .     .     .     1879 
William  H.  Hollister,  Jr.    1870 


On  Invitations. 


President  Carter  .     .     .     1862 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall     1872 


Charles  H.  Burr 


1868 


On  the  Publication  of  the  Semi-centennial  Addresses  of  President  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Rabbins. 


President  Carter 


1862   I  Leverett  W.  Spring  . 


1863 


On  the  Publication  of  an  Account  of  the  Centennial. 


Charles  A.  Stoddard  .  1854 
Henry  M.  Field  .  .  .  1838 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie   .     .     1867 


Solomon  B.  Griffin  .  .  1872 
Leverett  W.  Spring  .  .  1863 
Francis  B.  Leupp    .     .     .     1870       £,, 
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The  following  Committee  of  students  on  Field  Sports  from 
the  three  upper  classes  was  also  appointed :  — 

Class  of  1893.  Class  of  1894.  Class  of  1895. 

I.  McD.  Garfield.  B.  R.  Schexck.  J.  R.  Allex. 

F.  H.  Mills.  W.  E.  Beckwith.  S.  B.  Davol. 

L.  J.  Balliett.  W.  B.  Sawtelle.  W.  S.  Elder. 

H.  Opdyke.  H.  C.  Towne. 
L.  P.   Slade. 
L.  M.  Starr. 

The  Committee  on  Hospitality  opened  an  office  at  No.  2 
Goodrich  Hall,  and  issued  the  following  circular  of  inquiry 
and  information :  — 

My  dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  aid  the  Committee  by  sig- 
nifying on  the  enclosed  postal  your  present  intention  as  to  attend- 
ing the  Centennial  ? 

We  enclose  the  latest  time-table  of  the  Fitchburg  Eailroad,  with 
the  suggestion  that  special  rates  are  expected  on  this  road. 

Upon  your  arrival  here,  apply  to  the  Committee's  Bureau  of 
Information  at  the  railroad  station  for  carriage  and  baggage  trans- 
portation to  your  destination  in  the  village,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished for  twenty-five  cents. 

At  your  earliest  convenience  you  are  requested  to  register  at  the 
Library,  where  you  will  be  supplied  with  the  Alumni  badge  and 
the  7'equired  ticket  of  admission  to  the  various  exercises,  together 
with  the  official  programme. 

In  regard  to  board,  we  may  state  that  at  the  Greylock  Hotel 
meals  may  be  had  on  the  European  plan ;  and  the  various  private 
boarding-houses  will  be  supplemented  by  a  large  restaurant  in 
Griffin  Hall,  where  the  price  of  board  will  be  two  dollars  a  day. 

It  is  expected  that  each  one  who  has  secured  a  room  through 
this  Committee  will  settle  with  the  party  renting  it.  In  securing 
the  room  for  you,  the  College  guaranteed  one  dollar  per  day  for 
each  person. 

The  Committee  of  Hospitality  desire  to  put  at  your  service  all 
available  means  of  convenience  and  comfort. 

P.  S.  With  your  signature  please  put  the  year  of  your 
graduation. 
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TIME-TABLE  —  FITCHBURG  RAILROAD. 

Trains  reach  Williamstown  from  tlie  East :  a.  m.  7.46,  10.21 ; 
p.  M.  12.33,  1.38,  5.15,  *8.09,  11.12,  *11.55. 

Trains  reach  Williamstown  from  the  West:  a.m.  *1.18,  *4.49, 
7.10,  9.46,  11.30  ;  p.  m.  3.31,  *5.43,  6.49. 
*  Also  on  Sundays. 

By  express  trains  the  time  from  Boston  is  about  five  hours, 
from  New  York  the  same,  and  from  Troy  a  little  less  than  two 
hours.  Good  connection  is  made  with  the  West  Shore  Eailroad 
at  Rotterdam  Junction. 

From  replies  which  the  Committee  received,  it  was  found 
that  some  six  hundred  of  the  Ahmmi  expected  to  attend  the 
Anniversary.  The  matter  of  providing  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  so  many  people  occasioned  considerable  anxiety. 
After  securing  all  the  rooms  available  in  the  hotels,  the  Com- 
mittee made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  village,  and  engaged 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  in  private  houses. 

The  provisions  for  the  entertainment  of  invited  guests  will 
appear  from  the  following  statement :  — 

Guests.  Hosts. 

President  E.  B.  Andrews  (Brown  University)  .     .  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Principal  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft    (Phillips   Andover 

Academy) The  Greylock. 

President  Ezra  Brainerd  (Middlebury  College)    .  Professor  Mears. 

President  M.  H.  Buckham  (University  of  Vermont)  Professor  Rice. 

Andrew  Carnegie  (New  York) Mr.  J.  M.  Ide. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Donald  (Boston) Mr.  E.  M.  Jerome. 

President  Timothy  Dwight  (Yale  University)      .  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins. 

President  Chas.  W.  Eliot  (Harvard  University)   .  Professor  Fernald. 

Principal  Wm.  Gallagher  (Williston  Seminary)  .  The  Greylock. 

President  Merrill  E.  Gates  (Amherst  College)    .  The  Greylock. 

Professor  Josiah  W.  Gibbs  (Yale  University)   .     .  The  Greylock. 
President    Daniel   C.  Gilman    (Johns    Hopkins 

University) President  Carter. 

President  C.  D.  Hartranft  (Hartford  Theological 

Seminary) Professor  Spring. 

Morris  K.  Jescp    (New  York) Mr.  A.  L.  Hopkins. 

Andrew  King  (New  York) Mr.  J.  M.  Ide. 
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Hon.  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury  (Waterbury)  .     .  President  Carter. 

Hon.  Horatio  G.  Knight  (Easthampton)    .     .     .  Mrs.  Huntoon. 

William  Lawrence  (Bishop  of  Massachusetts)    .  Mr.  A.  L.  Hopkins. 

President  Seth  Low  (Columbia  College)  ....  Mr.  E.  M.  Jerome. 

Mrs.  J.  Leland  Miller  (Ashfield) Professor  Dodd. 

Rev.  Endicott  Peabody  (Groton) Mr.  S.  P.  Blagden. 

Governor  W.  E.  Russell  (Cambridge)     ....  Mr.  S.  P.  Blagden. 
Professor  Felix  E.  Schelling  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania)         Mr.  Leake. 

President  Austin  Scott  (Rutgers  College)  .     .     .  Professor  Wahl. 

President  L.  Clark  Seelye  (Smith  College)     .     .  Dr.  Parsons. 

Professor  J.  B.  Sewall  (Dean  Academy)      .     .     .  Professor  Wahl. 

William  P.  St.  John  (New  York) The  Greylock. 

President  George  W.  Smith  (Trinity  College)      .  Mr.  E.  M.  Jerome. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Shafer  (Wellesley  College)      .     .  Professor  Safford. 

President  James  M.  Taylor  (Vassar  College)  .     .  Mr.  Burr. 

President  Wm.  J.  Tucker  (Dartmouth  College)      .  ]\Irs.  Mark  Hopkins. 

President  Harrison  E.  Webster  (Union  College)  .  The  Greylock. 

Captain  Ephraim  Williams  (U.  S.  A.)  ....  The  Greylock. 

Henry  Williams  (Boston) The  Greylock. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Roger  Wolcott  (Boston)     .  Mr.  N.  H.  Sabin. 

The   following    persons,   who   received    invitations   to   the 
Anniversary,  were  unable  to  attend  it :  — 

President  James  B.  Angell    ....  University  of  Michigan. 

Robbins  Battel New  York. 

President  Elmer  H.  Capen     ....  Tufts  College. 

Rev.  Henry  Coit St.  Paul's  SchooL 

John  N.  Denison Boston. 

Professor  Franklin  B.  Dexter  .     .     .  Yale  University. 

William  E.  Dodge New  York. 

President  Robert  Fulton       ....  Boston  College. 

President  Thomas  S.  Hastings  .     .     .  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

George  B.  Hill England. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar Washington. 

President  William  D.  Hyde  ....  Bowdoin  College. 

D.  Willis  James New  York. 

Hon.  James  B.  Jermain Albany. 

Samuel  Johnson Boston. 

Hon.  E.  Henry  Lacombe,  Judge  U.  S. 

District  Court New  York. 

Principal  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.  Lawrenceville. 

President  Elizabeth  S.  Mead   .     .     .  Mt.  Ilolyoke. 
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Professor  Edward  P.  Morris 
President  Michael  A.  O'Kane 
President  Francis  L.  Patton 
Provost  William  Pepper  .     . 
President  George  G.  Raymond 
Professor  Ira  Remsen  .     .     . 
President  James  G.  Schurmann 
Professor  Charles  F.  Smith 
President  Egbert  C.  Smyth  . 
Professor  M.  J.  Southworth 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.   Storrs 
Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson  .     .     . 
President  William  F.  Warren 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams  .     . 
Representative  A.  B.  Wright 
Professor  Arthur  W.  Wright 


Yale  University. 

Holy  Cross. 

College  of  New  Jersey. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wesleyan  University. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Cornell  University. 

Vanderbilt  University. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Boston. 

Boston  University. 

Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

Washington. 

Yale  University. 


As  there  seemed  to  be  no  satisfactory  place  for  serving  the 
lunch  Tuesday  afternoon,  a  temporary  building  was  erected 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Society,  between  Hopkins  Hall 
and  the  Congregational  Church.  This  building  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  long  and  seventy-five  feet  wide.  Seven 
hundred  and  eighty  people  could  be  seated  at  the  tables.  There 
were  two  galleries,  —  one  on  the  north  for  the  orchestra  and 
singers,  another  on  the  west  for  the  ladies.  The  latter  fur- 
nished two  hundred  and  fifty  sittings. 

The  Committee  on  Music  organized  a  centennial  chorus  of 
twenty-eight  members,  with  William  B,  Frear,  of  the  Class 
of  1895,  as  leader,  and  John  L.  Howes,  of  North  Adams,  as 
organist. 


CENTENNIAL   CHOEUS. 

First  Tenors. 


Harrt  Notes  Greene  , 
Jerome  Ripley  Allen 
WiNFRED  Howard  Babbitt 


Henry  Axtell  Rumset  .  1894 
James  Ray  Craighead  .  1895 
Frederick  Carhart  Adams  1895 


1893 

William  Maguire  Reed    . 

1834 

1895 

William  Bradley  Frear 

1895 

r     1895 

Second 

Tenors. 

Frederick  Porter  Kimball  1895 
Carroll  Olmstead  Holmes  1896 
Hugh  Paton  Drysdale     .     1897 
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First  Bass. 


Edward  Edwards,  Jr.  .  .  1894 
Clement  Goldsmith  Elmer  1895 
Henry  Ernest  Foster  .  1895 
Henry  Marks  Nicholls     .     1895 


George  Fitch  Perkins,  Jr.  1895 

James  Taylor,  Jr.    .     .     .  1895 

William  Groat  Van  Loon  1896 

Howard  Stephen  Thayer  1896 


Second  Bass. 


Albert  Hawley  Prentiss  1894 
William    Chandler   Kou- 

denbush 1895 

Herman  Arnold  Strong  .  1895 


William    Andrew    Lock- 
wood      1896 

AlMON  COLBURN  BarRELL         1897 


All  the  college  buildings  were  decorated  with  bunting,  —  the 
name  and  date  of  each  being  placed  over  the  main  entrance, 
in  letters  of  gold  on  a  black  background.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  illuminating  the  Campus  at  night  with,  numerous 
extra  gas-lights  and  fifteen  hundred  Chinese  lanterns. 

The  official  programme  for  Sunday,  October  8,  was  as 
follows  :  — 

10.30  A.  M.  Service  in  the  Congregational  Church.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  1858,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  preach. 
Subject:  "The  Connection  of  Religion  and  Education."  The 
Rev.  John  H.  Denison,  D.D.,  1862,  Williamstown,  will  conduct 
the  service. 

3  p.  M.  A  Conference  in  the  Congregational  Church,  on 
"  The  Relation  of  the  Modern  College  to  Applied  Christianity," 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D., 
1872,  Brooklyn,  K  Y.  Addresses  by  the  Rev.  John  Bascom, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  1849,  Williamstown;  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field, 
D.D.,  1838,  New  York  City;  the  Rev.  William  M.  Grosvenor, 
M.A.,  1885,  Lenox ;  the  Rev.  Adolphus  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  1867, 
New  York  City ;  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  D.D.,  1854,  New 
York  City ;  the  Rev.  George  A.  Ford,  1872,  Sidon,  Syria. 

Sunday  morning  the  Congregational  Church  was  filled  to 
overflowing.  A  large  purple  banner,  stretched  across  the  front 
of  the  rear  gallery,  bore  the  inscription,  "  Welcome  to  our 
Guests ; "  while  the  pulpit  and  platform  were  adorned  with 
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palms,  ferns,  and  autumn  leaves.  The  services  began  with  a 
prelude  on  the  organ,  and  the  Centennial  Chorus  sang  the  "Te 
Deum."  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Denison  invoked  the  divine 
blessing;  and  the  Rev.  William  Slade,  pastor  of  the  church, led 
a  responsive  reading  from  the  One  hundred  and  third  Psalm. 
Then  the  chorus  and  congregation  sang  the  hymn,  "  Lord  of 
all  being  throned  afar,"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Denison  read  the  first 
sixteen  verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  Philippians,  and  offered 
prayer,  after  which  came  the  "  Sanctus  "  of  Gounod  by  the 
chorus,  and  the  hymn  "  For  all  thy  saints  who  from  their 
labors  rest,"  in  which  the  congregation  joined.  The  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hopkins  followed,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eben  Halley  made  the  closing  prayer,  and 
the  hymn  was  sung,  "  Oh,  where  are  kings  and  empires  now  ? " 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Slade  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  sermon 
of  Dr.  Hopkins,  as  well  as  the  other  addresses  which  were 
delivered  during  the  Anniversary,  will  be  found  on  a  later 
page. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  presided  at  the  confer- 
ence upon  the  relation  of  the  College  to  practical  Christianity, 
and  the  programme  was  carried  out,  with  the  exception  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being 
present.  The  chorus  of  students  sang,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,"  an  anthem  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Howes,  the  organist,  and  dedicated  to  Professor  Leverett 
Mears  and  the  Choir  of  1893.  In  opening  the  discussion,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall  stated  some  of  the  general  principles  involved 
in  it.  Professor  Bascom  considered  the  office  of  a  Christian 
college  at  the  present  day  in  training  men  for  their  social 
duties  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field  spoke  of  its  connection  with  social 
experiments  such  as  university  settlements  in  cities ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grosvenor  discussed  its  relation  to  church  unity ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stoddard  set  forth  the  services  it  had  rendered  to 
Home  Missions ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford  showed  how  largely 
Foreign  Missions  were  indebted  to  it. 
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The  following  members  of  the  Senior  Class  acted  as  ushers 
at  the  services  on  Sunday :  — 

E.  N.  Chapman  P.  M.  Goodrich  T.  D.  Hammatt 

M.  T.  Hand  P.  O.  Hanford  W.  C.  Hart 

E.  H.  HuTTON  W.  S.  B.  Hopkins,  Jr.  W.  H.  Maclay 

B.  R.  ScHExcK  J.  R.  Searles  W.  M.  Stone 

Prayer-meetings  were  held  morning  and  evening ;  and  during 
the  day  there  was  a  constant  procession  of  the  older  Alumni 
to  visit  the  grave  of  Dr.  Hopkins  in  Mission  Park. 

The  official  programme  for  Monday,  October  9,  was  as 
follows  3  — 

10  a.m.  An  Educational  Conference  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  conducted  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  LL.D.,  1867, 
Clark  University.  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Dean  Henry 
P.  Judson,  LL.D.,  1870,  Chicago  University ;  Principal  James 
C.  Greenough,  M.A.,  1860,  Massachusetts  Normal  School ;  Dean 
Edward  H.  Griffin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1862,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; Chancellor  Francis  H.  Snow,  LL.D.,  1862,  University  of 
Kansas  ;  Professor  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.,  1878,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  Professor  Truman  Henry  SafEord,  Ph.D.,  1854  (Harvard), 
Williams  College. 

2.30  p.  M.  Field  sports  by  the  students  of  the  College  on 
Weston  Field. 

4.30  p.  M.  Afternoon  Tea  in  Hopkins  Hall,  the  Library,  and 
the  Thompson  Biological  Laboratory.  Music  on  the  Campus  by 
the  Germania  Orchestra. 

8  p.  M.  Eeception  of  the  Alumni  and  invited  guests  by  the 
President  and  Trustees  in  Lasell  Gymnasium. 

President  Hall  presided  at  the  Educational  Conference, 
Monday  morning ;  and  before  introducing  the  speakers,  he 
said :  — 

"I  have  a  practical  suggestion  to  offer  to  this  College,  my 
Alma  Mater.  One  of  its  peculiar  features,  in  which  it  sur- 
passes most  colleges  of  the  country  to-da}^,  is  its  six  or  seven 
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beautiful  and  expensive  secret-society  houses.  They  add  very 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  village  aud  to  the  attractiveness  of 
college  life.  Their  reunions  are  among  the  pleasantest  fea- 
tures of  Commencement  to  us  who  used  to  belong  to  them. 
They  all  stand  for  fraternity  and  good  fellowship.  My  sugges- 
tion is  that  each  of  these  secret  societies  that  can  afford  it 
establish,  by  an  annual  sum  for  a  few  years  of  experiment,  a 
resident  fellowship,  scholarship,  tutorship,  or  lectureship  for  a 
promising  graduate  who  wishes  to  study  further.  He  might  even 
be  appointed  from  the  graduates  of  other  chapters  than  Williams, 
and  for  one  society  in  one  subject  and  another  in  another.  His 
presence  in  each  of  these  houses  would  make  for  culture  and  give 
an  Attic  salt  of  intellectual  interest  where  it  is  needed,  would  aid 
the  college  authorities  in  maintaining  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
among  the  students.  Such  a  resident  fellow  might  conduct  re- 
search, possibly  give  a  lecture  occasionally,  give  counsel  to 
students  in  the  lower  classes,  or  coach  backward  men  who  need 
it.  Of  course  I  wish  my  society  might  be  the  first  to  do  this,  and 
have  hoped  and  said  for  years  that  it  would  be  a  great  step  in 
advance,  but  I  should  heartily  welcome  such  a  movement  in  any 
society.  What  it  would  lead  to,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  Whether 
these  institutions  would  ever  develop  in  the  smallest  way  the 
features  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  now,  of 
course,  idle  to  ask;  but  that  they  would  be  the  strongest  kind 
of  a  bond  between  the  institution  and  its  wealthier  graduates 
seems  very  probable.  Positions  such  as  I  have  described  ought 
also  to  be  objects  of  ambition  to  young  men,  particularly  to  those 
few  who  desire  to  remain  a  year  after  graduation  to  carry  on 
some  favorite  line  of  work." 

Dean  Judson  was  then  introduced,  and  read  a  paper  on  the 
college  and  the  secondary  school  ;  Principal  Greenough  advo- 
cated the  establishment  in  the  college  of  an  elective  course  in 
pedagogy  ;  Dean  Griffin  discussed  the  relations  of  the  college 
to  professional  life  ;  Chancellor  Snow  spoke  of  its  connection 
with  the  work  of  university  extension  ;  Professor  Gross  com- 
pared its  facilities  for  original  investigation  with  those  offered 
by  universities  ;  Professor  Safford  considered  the  methods  and 
scope  of  its  work. 
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The  field  sports  on  Weston  Field  began  with  a  game  of 
foot-ball  between  the  College  team  and  a  team  composed 
mostly  of  Alumni,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious.  Then 
came  the  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association,  with  the  follow- 
ing programme :  — 

(Bttictx^  of  tlie  H)a^» 


Referee. 
Professor  Spring. 

Judges. 
Dr.  J.  I.  Peck.  F.  M.  Smedley. 

Clerk  of  Course. 
F.  De  p.  Townsend,  '95. 

Starter. 
H.  L.  TowNE,  '94. 

Timers. 
Director  C.  F.  Seelet.     V.  C.  Turner,  '94.    G.  A.  Cluett,  '96. 

Announcer. 
L.  M.  Starr. 


(Handicap.) 

1.  100  Yards  Dash,  7  Yards  Limit. 

H.  S.  Patterson,  '96,  scratch.  W.  S.  Deyo,  '97,  3  yds. 

J.  R.  Allkn,  '95,  2  yds.  E.  Putney,  '95,  5  yds. 

James  Donnelly,  '94,  7  yds.  G.  W.  Ashton,  '97,  7  yds. 

C.  H.  Upton,  '94,  4  yds.  W.  H.  Nutter,  '97,  4  yds. 

2.  Half  Mile  Walk,  30  Seconds  Limit. 

D.  E.  Wheeler,  '94,  scratch.  C.  A.  Wright,  '97,  30  sec. 

J.  W.  Dow,  '96,  30  sec. 
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3.   120  Yards  Hurdle,  5  Yards  Limit. 

W.  S.  Deyo,  '97,  scratch.  G.  Perkins,  '95,  5  yds. 

W.  S.  Elder,  '95,  5  yds. 

4.    Three-Legged  Race. 

,  '95.  >  W.  E.  RiCHMOXD,  '97.  ) 

,  '95.  >  L.  C.  NoRRis,  '97.         I 

a,  '94.  >  E.  Edwards,  '94.  7 

,  '94.    >  W.  M.  Reed,  '94.  > 

:;h,  '94.  > 

,  '94.      > 


C.  W.  Fitch 

W.  E.  Beckwith,  '94.  \  E.  Edwards,  '94 

F.  F.  Harward, 

P.  M.  Goodrich,  '94. 

G.  H.  Wright 


5.  220  Yards  Dash,  15  Yards  Limit. 

H.  S.  Patterson,  '96,  scratch.  P.  M.  Goodrich,  '94,  10  yds. 

J.  R.  Allen,  '95,  5  yds.  E.  Putney,  '96,  10  yds. 

G.  W.  AsHTON,  '97,  15  yds.  C.  F.  Clay,  '97,  15  yds. 

W.  S.  Deyo,  '97,  7  yds.  C.  H.  Upton,  '97,  9  yds. 

6.   Potato  Race. 

E.  H.  HuTTON,  '94.  W.  S.  Deyo,  '97. 

E.  D.  Wheeler,  '94.  C.  A.  Wright,  '97. 

7.  220  Yards  Hurdle,  10  Yards  Limit. 

N.  S.  Deyo,  '97,  scratch.  G.  Perkins,  '95,  10  yds. 

W.  S.  Elder,  '95,  10  yds. 

8.  440  Yards  Run,  25  Yards  Limit. 

P.  M.  Goodrich,  '94,  scratch.  J.  R.  Allen,  '95,  18  yds. 

W.  S.  Elder,  '95,  10  yds.  G.  W.  Ashton,  '97,  20  yds. 

C.  F.  Clay,  '97,  25  yds.  A.  F.  Brewer,  '97,  23  yds. 

P.  P.  Ingham,  '97,  25  yds.  F.  D.  Goodwin,  '95,  25  yds. 

9.    Running  High  Jump. 

T.  Gilman,  '96.  E.  C.  Durfee,  '96. 

C.  Holmes, '96. 

10.    Sack  Race. 

D.  E.  Wheeler,  '94.  E.  H.  Hctton,  '94. 

G.  H.  Wright,  '94.  E.  Edwards,  '94. 

G.  W.  Ashton,  '97.  C.  A.  Perkins,  '97, 

W.  S.  Elder,  '95. 
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11.   Half-Mile  Run,  50  Yards  Limit. 

D.  E.  Wheeler,  '94,  scratch.  F.  W.  Rawle,  '95,  40  yds. 

W.  S.  Elder,  '95,  scratch.  G.  W.  Ashton,  '97,  40  yds. 

P.  P.  Ingham,  '97,  50  yds.  E.  M.  Walker,  '97,  40  yds. 

C.  H.  DuRFEE,  '95,  50  yds.  W.  M.  Reed,  '94,  40  yds. 

G.  W.  Carteledge,  '97,  40  yds.  D.  E.  Griswold,  '97,  30  yds. 

12.    Obstacle  Race. 

B.  C.  Heald,  Jr.,  '95.  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  '95. 

C.  M.  Slocum,  '95.  W.  S.  Elder,  '95. 
G.  F.  Perkins,  '95.  J.  H.  Peck,  '95. 
R.  H.  Jeffrey,  '95.  A.  L.  Jones,  '95. 
W.  H.  Babbitt,  '95.  F.  D.  Goodwin,  '95. 
James  Ogilvie,  '95.  F.  DeP.  Townsend,  '95. 

G.  W.  Hunter,  '95. 

The  field  sports  drew  to  Weston  Field  a  great  throng  of 
people,  who  packed  the  grand  stand,  and  at  times  crowded 
upon  the  track  in  such  numbers  as  to  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cess of  some  of  the  "  events." 

At  the  afternoon  tea  in  Hopkins  Hall,  the  hosts  were 
Madame  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Denison,  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Hopkins,  and  Miss  Hopkins  ;  in  the  Library, 
Mrs.  Hewett,  Mrs.  Allinson,  and  Mrs.  Sabin  ;  at  the  Thomp- 
son Biological  Library,  Mrs.  Mears,  Mrs.  Safford,  Mrs.  Rice, 
Mrs.  Spring,  and  Mrs.  Wahl. 

The  Germania  Band  gave  a  concert  upon  the  Campus  at 
three  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  general  reception  at  the  Gym- 
nasium to  the  Alumni  and  invited  guests,  —  the  large  hall 
being  handsomely  adorned  for  the  occasion.  A  web  of  stream- 
ers extended  from  the  roof  to  the  galleries,  and  the  banners 
won  in  athletic  contests  were  conspicuously  displayed.  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Carter  performed  the  duties  of  host.  As  the 
exercises  were  purely  social,  nothing  occurred  during  the 
evening  that  requires  mention.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  Germania  Band,  and  refreshments  were  served.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  ushers  :  — 
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Justin  Kellogg   .     .     . 
A.  V.  W.  Van  Vechten 
A.  Lawrence  Hopkins 
Edward  L.  Perkins 
Joseph  W.  Burden 
George  B.  Abbott 


.     1865 

Fisher  Howe,  Jr.      .     . 

.     1872 

.      1847 

Richard  B.  Leake    .     . 

.      1877 

.     1862 

Edwin  A.  King     .     .     . 

.     1878 

.     1863 

John  Tatlock,  Jr.    .     . 

.      1882 

.     1872 

WoLcoTT  H.  Johnson   . 

.     1883 

.      1872 

I.  McD.  Garfield     .     . 

.     1893 

Other  events  of  the  day  and  evening  were  numerous  class 
and  society  reunions.  Also  Mr.  A.  V.  W.  Van  Vechten,  who 
founded  a  prize  for  extemporaneous  speaking  in  1876,  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  Greylock  to  the  winners  of  this  prize.  Five  of 
them  were  present,  —  Clarence  B.  Roote,  1876,  Herbert  H. 
Fletcher,  1879,  Herbert  D.  Bailey,  1885,  George  W.  Anderson, 
1886,  John  F.  Fitchen,  Jr.,  1889.  After  dinner  there  was  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  extemporary  speaking. 

The  following  is  the  programme  for  the  last  day  of  the 
celebration  :  — 

10.  A.  M.  The  Trustees,  Officers,  and  Alumni  of  the  College 
will  form  in  procession  on  the  Campus  in  front  of  the  Library. 
Invited  guests  will  assemble  in  the  Library. 

10.30  A.  M.  Public  Exercises  in  the  Congregational  Church. 
Hon.  Martin  I.  Townsend,  LL.D.,  '33,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  preside. 
Chancellor  James  H.  Canfield,  M.A.,  '68,  University  of  Nebraska, 
will  deliver  an  Historical  Address. 

Conferring  of  Degrees  by  the  President. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  in  the  Centennial  Building  at  the 
close  of  the  exercises.  President  Franklin  Carter,  LL.D.,  '62, 
will  preside.     Brief  Addresses  by  invited  guests. 

Evening.  Promenade  Concert  in  the  Centennial  Building,  under 
management  of  the  Class  of  1895. 

Tuesday  morning  the  invited  guests,  the  Trustees,  and  the 
Faculty  met  in  the  Library,  while  the  Alumni  gathered  on  the 
Campus  and  filled  the  air  with  college  songs  and  class  yells. 
The  procession  was  organized  as  follows :  the  band,  the  Chief 
Marshal  and  his  aids,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  day,  the  orator  and  chaplain, 
invited  guests,  the  Selectmen  of  Williamstown,  the  Trustees, 
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the  Faculty,  the  Alumni  in  the  order  of  their  classes,  and 
undergraduates.  The  line  of  march  lay  along  the  south  side 
of  Main  Street,  past  old  West  College,  which  was  greeted  with 
a  round  of  cheers,  as  far  as  the  Park  ;  then  it  crossed  the  street 
and  proceeded  up  the  west  side  of  it  to  the  Congregational 
Church,  halting  a  moment  at  the  President's  house,  where 
President  Carter  and  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
with  his  staff  joined  the  procession,  which  it  is  estimated  con- 
tained not  less  than  a  thousand  people.  When  the  rear  of 
it  was  leaving  the  Campus,  the  front  had  nearly  reached  the 
Taconic  Inn. 

The  President,  the  Trustees,  and  invited  guests  occupied 
the  platform.  After  music  by  the  orchestra,  Mr.  Davison, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Trustees,  called  upon  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  W,  Adams  to  offer  prayer.  The  Troy  Vocal 
Society  sang  Mendelssohn's  "  To  the  Sons  of  Art."  Then 
Mr.  Davison  introduced  Martin  I.  Townsend  as  presiding 
officer,  who,  in  a  brief  address,  presented  the  Orator  of  the 
day,  Chancellor  Canfield,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  oration  the  orchestra  played  the  Intro- 
duction to  Act  V.  of  "  Manfred,"  by  Reinecke,  after  which 
President  Carter  rose  and  said  :  — 

By  virtue  of  authority  committed  to  me  by  the  President 
and  Trustees  of  Williams  College,  on  this  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  College,  in  the  presence  of 
the  leaders  of  education  in  New  England  and  other  distin- 
guished men,  and  of  this  great  body  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
College,  I  am  about  to  confer  the  highest  honors  which 
the  College  can  bestow  upon  men  eminent  in  learning  and 
service. 

James  Hulme  Canfield,  Centennial  Orator,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 

Merrill  Edwards  Gates,  teacher,  administrator,  President 
of  Amherst  College. 
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William  Jewett  Tucker,  founder  of  tlie  Andover  House, 
recently  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Andover  Seminary,  now 
President  of  Dartmouth  College. 

George  Williamson  Smith,  administrator,  President  of 
Trinity  College. 

Justin  Winsor,  scholar  and  author  in  American  history,  and 
Librarian  of  Harvard  College. 

William  Keith  Brooks,  discoverer  and  author  in  biological 
science,  and  Professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

JosiAH  WiLLARD  GiBBS,  mathematician  and  physicist,  and 
Professor  in  Yale  University. 

Frederick  John  Kingsbury,  Corporator  of  Yale  University, 
student  of  political  economy,  and  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Science. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  historical  writer,  orator,  and  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

William  Everett,  teacher  and  scholar  in  the  humanities,  a 
lover  of  his  country  no  less  than  a  lover  of  learning, 

Edward  Patterson,  jurist,  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York. 

Henry  Augustine  Childs,  jurist,  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York. 

Edward  Swift  Isham,  lawyer  and  publicist. 

All  these  I  create  Doctors  of  Laws,  and  bid  them  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  honors  pertaining  to  this  degree,  and 
direct  that  their  names  be  enrolled  as  Honorary  Graduates  of 
Williams  College. 

Charles  David  Hartranft,  theologian.  President  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary. 

Thomas  Harwood  Pattison,  preacher,  and  Professor  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  scholar  in  Christian  doctrine,  and 
Professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

John  Patterson  Coyle,  preacher,  pastor,  friend  of  the 
laborer. 

Arthur  Lawrence,  preacher,  rector,  inheritor  and  exponent 
of  devotion  to  Christian  learning. 
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All  these  I  create  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  bid  them  enjoy 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  honors  pertaining  to  that  degree, 
and  direct  that  their  names  be  enrolled  as  Honorary  Graduates 
of  Williams  College. 

When  Representative  Everett,  and  Dr.  Briggs  rose  to 
receive  their  degrees,  the  audience  greeted  them  with  great 
applause.  Music  followed  the  conferring  of  degrees, — 
Bruch's  "  A  Roman  Song  of  Triumph,"  by  the  Troy 
Vocal  Society ;  and  the  finale  from  Wagner's  "  Lohen- 
grin," by  the  orchestra.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  pronounced 
the  benediction. 

The  audience  then  went,  no  attempt  being  made  to  re-form 
the  procession,  to  the  temporary  building  where  the  lunch  was 
to  be  served.  The  interior  of  this  building  presented  a  gay 
appearance,  with  its  festoons  of  bunting  and  with  its  red, 
white,  and  blue  streamers.  A  large  purple  banner,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  motto  "  1793  Williams  1893,"  adorned  the 
front  of  the  ladies'  gallery.  The  table  for  invited  guests  was 
placed  on  a  dais  which  extended  across  the  east  side  of  the 
room.  President  Carter  presided.  On  his  right  sat  Governor 
Russell ;  on  his  left,  and  in  full  uniform,  Captain  Ephraim 
Williams,  of  the  United  States  Army,  grand-nephew  of  the 
founder  of  the  College.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  said  grace, 
after  which  the  lunch  proceeded.  Meanwhile  the  gallery  re- 
served for  ladies  filled  up,  and  the  band  played  at  intervals. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lunch  President  Carter  called  the 
assembly  to  order.  The  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Burr,  read  letters  from  President  Cleveland,  ex-Pres- 
ident Harrison,  David  Dudley  Field,  Stephen  J.  Field,  Senator 
Hoar,  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Y.  V.  Raymond,  President  of  the 
Alumni  of  Union  College.  Greetings  and  congratulations  were 
received  from  Mrs.  Mills,  of  Mills  College,  from  the  President 
and  Faculty  of  Holy  Cross  College,  and  from  many  others. 
Before  passing  to  more  formal  matters.  President  Carter,  in 
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behalf  of  the  Governing  Board,  thanked  the  Committees  who 
had  carried  forward  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  anniver- 
sary. Then,  after  welcoming  the  Alumni  and  invited  guests, 
and  speaking  of  the  significance  of  the  celebration,  he  intro- 
duced Governor  Russell.  The  next  speaker  was  Captain 
Ephraim  Williams,  who  represented  the  Williams  family,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  founder  of  the  College.  Speeches  fol- 
lowed by  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  University,  and  Bishop 
Lawrence,  after  which  the  audience  rose  and  sang  the  Cen- 
tennial Hymn,  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 
The  remaining  speakers  were  President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth ; 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University  ;  Senator  Lodge ;  Pres- 
ident Andrews,  of  Brown  University ;  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  ; 
President  Taylor,  of  Vassar  College ;  President  Gilman,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  ;  Professor  Briggs,  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  exercises  closed  with  a  benediction  by 
Bishop  Lawrence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  the  Senior  Class  formed 
in  line,  and  proceeded  to  the  Thompson  Laboratories,  in  front 
of  which  Mr.  Thompson  had  built  a  substantial  fence,  which  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  place  of  resort  for  students.  After 
music  by  the  band,  Mr.  Thompson  made  a  short  speech  and 
broke  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  the  rail.  Mr.  H.  G.  Rowe, 
1894,  responded,  and  accepted  the  gift  in  behalf  of  the  College. 
The  class  then  mounted  upon  the  fence,  sang  "  The  Moun- 
tains," and  concluded  the  ceremonies  by  giving  the  class  and 
the  college  yell. 

The  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society  held  a  public  reception  at 
their  club-house  from  four  to  seven  o'clock. 

Tuesday  evening,  "  Zuleykeh,  or  Second  Sight,"  a  play 
written  by  Miss  Carter,  was  presented  in  Goodrich  Hall, 
with  artistic  stage-setting  and  musical  accompaniment. 
The  dramatis  personce  were  Miss  Carter,  Miss  Stoddard, 
Sanborn  Tenney,  1886,  Yanderpoel  Adriance,  1890,  Fred- 
erick C.  Ferry,  1891,  and  Louis  M.  Starr,  1893. 
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The  last  of  the  Centennial  festivities  was  the  Promenade 
Concert,  under  the  management  of  the  following  Committee 
of  the  Junior  Class  :  — 

F.  P.  Kimball.  H.  D.  Riley.  Maclay  Hoyxe. 
J.  S.  Russell.  H.  P.  Moseley.  C.  C.  Miller. 

G.  M.  Alden.  W.  B.  Frear.  Ewing  Taylor. 
S.  B.  Da  VOL.  H.  G.  Sanford.  F.  W.  Rawle. 
James  Ogilvie.  R.  T.  Furman. 

The  patronesses  were  :  — 

Mrs.  William  E.  Russell.  Mrs.  Franklin  Carter. 

Mrs.  Justin  Kellogg.  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Jerome. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Gale.  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Alden. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Hopkins.  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Hun. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Russell.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ide. 

Mrs.  Mark  MacCay.  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Cook. 

Mrs.  Francis  L.  Stetson.  Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Blag  den. 

Three  representatives  of  the  family  of  Colonel  Williams 
attended  the  Anniversary,  -^  Captain  Ephraim  Williams,  1863, 
and  Henry  WilUams,  1858  (Harvard),  grand-nephews,  and 
Henry  Williams  D  wight,  whose  great-graudmother  was  Colonel 
Williams's  half-sister. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  David  Dudley  Field  :  — 

Williams  College,  at  her  Hundredth  Anniversary,  sends  greet- 
ings to  her  oldest  and  honored  son,  who,  like  his  younger  brother, 
has  bound  two  continents  together  by  the  deep-sea  cable  of  inter- 
national law. 

Franklin  Carter. 

The  oldest  Alumnus  of  the  College  present  was  Joseph 
Lyman  Partridge,  of  the  Class  of  1828,  aged  ninety-two. 

Various  articles  of  historic  interest  were  on  exhibition  in 
the  Library  during  the  Centennial,  —  a  facsimile  of  the  will 
of  Colonel  Williams,  the  original  report  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
George  by  the  officer  in  command,  a  photograph  of  the  monu- 
ment at  Lake  George,  a  picture  of  the  spot  where  Colonel 
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Williams  was  buried  after  the  battle,  two  diagrams  of  the 
battle,  broadside  catalogues  of  the  College  from  1800  to  1821, 
College  laws  from  1793  to  1893,  family  relics  loaned  by  Cap- 
tain Ephraim  Williams  and  Henry  Williams.  Some  of  these 
articles,  and  others  which  have  not  been  mentioned,  were 
loaned  by  Fisher  Howe,  1872.  On  the  day  when  the  celebra- 
tion in  Williamstown  began,  and  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  College  authorities,  a  handsome  wreath  of 
ivy  was  placed  upon  the  monument  of  Colonel  Williams  at 
Lake  George  by  James  A.  Holden,  1885. 

The  addresses  of  President  Hopkins  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Bobbins  at  the  Semi-centennial  of  the  College,  August 
16,  1843,  were  re-printed,  together  with  an  introduction  giv- 
ing some  account  of  that  anniversary,  and  distributed  among 
the  Alumni  who  were  present. 

July  28,  the  Committee  on  Hospitality  made  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  weather  from  October  8th  to  the  10th  during 
the  preceding  twenty  years.  It  was  found  that  in  this  period 
there  had  been  snow  on  the  mountains  five  years,  a  frost 
seven  years,  and  one  day  or  more  of  rain  ten  years.  But  in 
1893  neither  snow  nor  frost  nor  rain  appeared.  The  grass  in 
the  streets  was  still  green,  the  mountains  were  never  arrayed 
in  more  magnificent  colors,  and  glorious  autumnal  sunshine 
continued  with  scarcely  an  interruption  during  the  three 
days  of  the  Anniversary. 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER   EIGHTH. 


Services  on  Sunday  were  in  the  Congregational  Church. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Hopkins  preached  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon  there  was  a  conference  on  the  Relation  of 
the  College  to  Christianity. 
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SERMON. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  HOPKINS, 

Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Kansas  Cily,  Mo. 

That  I  may  know  Mm. — Philippians  iii.  10, 

Vy  ILLIAMS  COLLEGE  is  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  there  is  not  a  Avrinkle  on  her  brow. 
Tln'ough  the  constant  growth  of  a  centiir}^,  she  has 
stood  a  steadfast  type  of  a  distinctive  educational  idea. 
In  constantly  increasing-  numbers,  occupying  ever 
wider  areas,  there  have  been  other  institutions  having 
substantially  the  same  origin,  aims,  and  methods. 
The  American  college  is  the  generic  name  of  the  class. 
This  designation  has  had  in  the  past,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  changes  of  the  present,  still  has, 
a  definite  meaning.  It  is  descriptive  of  an  educa- 
tional organization  conformable  to  no  other  type. 
These  colleges  stand  here  and  there  on  the  high 
places,  through  all  the  great  land,  from  the  Aroostook 
to  the  Golden  Gate,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf;  and 
offshoots,  not  a  few,  flourish  at  the  antipodes.  They 
are  an  honorable  and  an  excellent  sisterhood,  dyna- 
mic, dignified,  gracious,  beneficent.  They  are  to-day 
adorning  and  blessing  the  vast  commonwealths  that 
make  up  the  glory  and  strength  of  our  Republic.  Their 
history  is  a  large  and  noble  part  of  the  history  of  the 
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letters,  tlie  science,  the  patriotism,  and  the  religion  of 
our  country ;  while  in  foreign  lands  the  transplanted 
American  college,  as  represented  by  such  institutions 
as  Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Doshisha 
in  Japan,  is  training  the  men  who  are  bringing  in 
popular  enlightenment,  constitutional  liberty,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

If  you  search  for  a  common  characteristic,  you  will 
come  very  near  to  the  heart  of  our  topic,  which  is  the 
connection  between  education  and  religion.  We  are 
concerned  especially  with  the  higher  education  as 
illustrated  in  the  American  college,  and  religion  as 
related  to  it. 

At  the  outset,  a  brief  historical  statement.  In  the 
little  community  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  wdiere  the 
American  college  first  saw  the  light,  the  Church  was 
the  dominating  and  moulding  power.  There  was  not 
a  union  of  Church  and  State,  for  the  Church  and  State 
were  really  one.  The  State  was  only  the  Church  acting 
in  its  civil  capacity,  and  the  college  and  school  were 
tlie  Church  training  the  young  for  service  in  the  State 
and  Church.  The  fathers  of  'New  England  certainly 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  separating  religion  from 
life.  Religion  was  more  to  them  than  dogma,  more 
than  sentiment,  more  than  ecclesiasticism.  Religion 
meant  to  them  obedience  to  God ;  and  that  is  what 
it  means  to-day  to  their  broadest-minded  descendant 
who  inveighs  against  the  distinction  between  the  sa- 
cred and  the  secular.  They  brought  ever}^  depart- 
ment of  the  personal  and  social  life  under  this  sway. 
Every  human  activity  they  taught  to  bow  to  this  con- 
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trol,  —  politics  as  well  as  morals,  education  as  really 
as  family  life. 

In  their  earnestness,  wliich  was  most  brave  and 
beautiful,  to  set  up  on  these  shores  the  religious  com- 
monwealth wliich  they  had  gone  aside  by  themselves 
into  the  wilderness  that  they  might  establish,  the  Puri- 
tans were  hard,  arbitrary,  narrow.  In  metliod,  yes ; 
but  they  were  fundamentally  right  in  principle.  It 
remains  for  us  to  be  right  in  both  principle  and 
method  ;  for  while  they,  in  identifying  religion  and  life, 
attempted  to  put  tlie  forms  of  the  Church  into  all  secu- 
lar life,  it  remains  for  us  to  put  the  life  of  the  Church 
into  all  secular  forms. 

There  were  three  institutions  which  expressed  the 
imited  life  of  the  early  English  settlers,  —  the  Church, 
the  State,  and  their  organized  educational  system ; 
and  these  three  were  originally  one.  These  together 
formed  tlie  tripartite  embodiment  of  the  one  interior 
vital  principle  common  to  that  singularly  homoge- 
neous people.  Their  educational  system,  of  which 
the  college  was  the  highest  expression,  deserves  to 
be  ranked  with  the  State  and  the  Church  as  an  es- 
sential and  characteristic  part  of  their  organic  life. 

The  logical  development  of  their  principles  into 
existing  institutions  in  the  line  of  civil  government 
and  church  organization,  has  been  the  subject  of 
study,  admiration,  and  large  record ;  but  the  third  line 
of  development  has  been  no  less  noteworth}^,  and,  as 
expressed  in  the  common  school,  has  been  adequately 
recorded.  But  the  American  college  —  its  rise  and 
progress,   its   character,    work,    and   influence  —  is   a 
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neglected  topic  in  American  history,  and  will  make 
a  noble  chapter,  never  yet  written,  in  any  record  of 
the  national  life.  It  was  the  combination  in  organic 
unity,  but  with  ever  increasing  liberty  of  action,  of 
these  three  institutions,  —  the  Church,  the  State,  and 
a  free  education,  culminating  in  the  college,  —  that 
made  the  little  settlements  on  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  beginnings  of  New  England  a  unique 
and  altogether  original  commonwealth ;  and  it  is  this 
which  accounts  for  the  moulding  power  which  that 
commonwealth  has  had  in  all  the  history  of  the 
nation. 

A  church  without  a  bishop ;  a  State  without  a 
king;  and  a  college,  separate  from  both  Church  and 
State,  open  on  equal  terms  to  all  men,  English  and 
Indian,  with  a  compulsory  training  in  the  common 
school  for  all  the  children  of  the  people,  —  such  was 
their  bold  beginning.  It  was,  however,  rudimentary 
and  imperfect,  the  magnificent  inauguration  upon  tlie 
new  continent  of  the  new  democratic  Christian  age. 
These  three  institutions  were  all  in  germ  purely  demo- 
cratic, and  were  all  profoundly  religious;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  contention  of  the  nineteenth-century 
Puritan  and  Pilgrim,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
twentieth  century,  is  tliat  these  three  institutions,  the 
Church,  the  State,  and  the  College,  shall  continue, 
under  changed  conditions,  expanded  and  ennobled,  in 
the  independence  of  their  separate  functions,  but  in 
the  unity  of  their  common  life,  purely  democratic  and 
profoundly  religious. 

Harvard  was  the  first   in   the    succession  on   this 
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continent ;  but  we  must  not  fail  to  note  the  fact  that 
this  noble  strain,  so  distinguished  and  so  j^ersistent, 
comes  from  farther  back.  John  Harvard  was  one  of 
a  hundred  University  men  who  between  1630  and 
1649  came  out  into  the  wilderness.  Of  those  one  hun- 
dred, seventy  were  from  Old  Cambridge ;  and  twenty 
of  these,  including  John  Harvard,  were  from  the  new 
Puritan  College  of  Emmanuel.  This  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, that  was  destined  to  influence  so  largely  through 
Harvard  the  early  New  England  settlers,  and  down 
through  Yale  and  the  rest  our  whole  national  history, 
was  founded  by  Sir  John  Mildmay.  He  it  was  who 
replied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  questioning  him:  ''Madam, 
far  be  it  from  me  to  do  aught  against  the  laws  of 
your  realm  ;  but  I  have  planted  an  acorn  which,  when 
it  becomes  an  oak,  God  only  knoweth  what  it  will 
amount  to." 

The  mention  of  Old  Cambridge  compels  us,  in  pass- 
ing, to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  ancient  universities. 
We  are  at  once  reminded  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  organized  Christian  life  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  connection  between  religion  and 
education,  if  not  always  harmonious,  was  always 
close.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  oldest  universi- 
ties were  voluntary  foundations.  Salerno  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  Bologna  in  the  twelfth,  were  not  called 
into  existence  by  the  king  or  the  Pope.  "  About  ten 
universities  appear  to  have  been  at  work  before  papal 
action  began."  The  great  University  of  Paris,  the 
glory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rose  without  the  decree  of 
the  Church  or  the  State.     Of  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
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bridge  tlie  same  is  true.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  my 
authority  here,  in  the  Romanes  lecture  at  Oxford  a 
year  ago,  speaks  of  the  early  university  as  the  com- 
plement, also  as  the  rival,  of  the  church,  —  ''the  first 
great  systematic  effort,"  he  says,  "  at  what  I  have 
termed  the  lay  mind  to  achieve  self-assertion  and 
emancipation."  But  he  compares  the  two  powers  to 
two  rowers  in  a  boat,  —  "one  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  other  on  the  left,  portions  of  whose  force  neutral- 
ized one  another,  but  which  united  nevertheless  to 
propel  the  boat."  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if 
through  a  long  course  of  generations,  the  Church 
had  in  hand  the  tiller  rather  than  an  oar ;  and  while 
the  obedient  crew  smote  the  "  sounding  furrows," 
she  guided  as  she  would.  That  she  was  no  Ulysses 
bidding  them  seek  new  lands  and  sail  "beyond  the 
baths  of  all  the  western  stars,"  we  must  confess. 
That  the  religious  power  has  been  overbearing;  that 
it  has  sought  too  often  to  repress  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry,  to  suppress  general  learning,  to  oppress  those 
who  sought  to  think  for  themselves,  is  a  sad  truth  of 
history  in  all  lands.  The  administration  of  religion 
in  the  past  certainly  has  not  been  always  hospitable 
to  new  truth.  The  man  of  sentiment  in  religion,  un- 
instructed,  becomes  a  source  of  pity  or  amusement ; 
but  the  man  of  conscience  with  narrow  vision  is  an 
element  of  discord,  impracticable,  retroactive,  and 
when  in  power,  unscrupulous  and  persecuting.  The 
universities  of  England  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
lay  and  not  ecclesiastical  foundations ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  they  stood  as  a  guarantee 
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against  the  unchecked  predominance  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical power." 

In  this  new  land  we  have  had  something  of  this 
old  strife  between  a  timid  and  well-meanincr  but  un- 
wise  religious  conservatism  and  the  spirit  of  intellec- 
tual progress,  but  here  there  has  been  an  open  and 
fair  field.  There  has  been  no  hierarchy  with  vested 
privileges  to  be  preserved,  naturally  interested  to 
maintain  the  existing  order  through  love  of  place,  of 
power,  and  of  gain ;  and  more  than  this,  society  at 
the  beginning  contained  in  itself,  in  the  very  threefold 
unity  of  that  free  constitution  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
the  forces  and  conditions  which  must  work  the  cure 
of  its  own  narrowness  and  severity,  which  guaranteed 
the  evolution  from  its  own  best  elements  of  something 
better  than  itself.  Tliat  something  in  education  was 
the  American  college  as  we  now  have  it,  which,  in  the 
language  of  our  President  Bradley,  ''untrammelled 
by  Church  or  State,  yet  fostered  by  both,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  illustration  which  this  free  land  affords 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  action." 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  order  of 
institutions  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  been  formed 
—  Harvard  being  the  only  exception,  and  that  tech- 
nically and  for  a  short  time  —  by  the  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  individuals,  and  that  they  are  so  governed. 
No  ecclesiastical  body  or  State  officer  can  exercise 
any  official  control  in  any  of  them.  There  can  be  no 
compelling  hand  from  the  place  of  power.  No  decree 
of  synod  or  bishop  or  council  can  determine  any- 
thing.    The  churches  most  interested  in  them  have  no 
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organic  connection  with  tliem.  The  governing  body- 
is  self-perpetuating,  and  free  under  its  own  charter, 
while  it  still  keeps  in  vital  connection  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  Alumni ;  and  the  connection  with  religion 
must  be  through  them.  Thus  the  college  has  also 
what  has  been  happily  called  "  organic  capacity  for 
change."  This  is  peculiar,  seemingly  irresponsible 
and  unguarded;  but  for  religion  as  well  as  letters, 
judging  from  the  history  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  we  conclude  that  it  works  well.  We  are  not 
speaking  of  the  State  university,  where  there  is  often 
a  positive  and  salutary  religious  life,  on  the  one  hand ; 
nor  of  the  sectarian  college,  which  exists  primarily  to 
serve  a  denomination,  on  the  other ;  but  of  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  original  American  college, — the 
Mildmay  Oaks, — Yale,  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Bow- 
doin,  Amherst,  and  all  the  rest  of  like  kind,  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  and  of  the  newer  sort,  Welles- 
ley,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  others. 

AYliat  has  been  the  relation  between  religion  and 
education  in  these  institutions  1  It  has  not  been  strife 
nor  rivalry.  It  has  been  from  the  beginning  substan- 
tial agreement  and  mutual  helpfulness.  The  simile 
of  the  oars  applies  here. 

The  religious  influence  existing  in  these  institutions 
has  been  almost  uniformly  of  the  positive  type,  and  it 
has  been,  nevertheless,  unsectarian.  Tliis  has  been  a 
remarkable  fact,  but  fact  it  is,  that  Christianity  in 
these  colleges  has  been  so  administered  as  to  trans- 
form and  mould  character,  and  to  send  forth  an  unfail- 
ing army  of  Christian  men,  as  teachers,  as  leaders  in 
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professional  life  and  in  business,  and  so  as  not  to  fos- 
ter sectarian  zeal,  or  directly  serve  denominational 
ends.  This  has  been  my  observation  at  the  East  and 
at  the  West. 

Upon  the  particular  history  of  our  own  college,  I 
am  not  permitted  to  enter. 

Let  us  consider  noAV  the  conditions  of  the  profitable 
continuance  of  this  alliance.  First,  keep  clear  of  the 
elements  that  in  the  past  have  repressed  and  op- 
pressed. Keep  clear  of  ecclesiasticism.  There  are  cer- 
tain of  our  Christian  brethren  who  still  believe  that 
only  through  ecclesiasticism  can  education  be  admin- 
istered. In  Chicago  the  other  day  I  heard  the  elo- 
quent rector  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  University  at 
Wasliington  arguing  down  opposition  on  the  ground 
that  the  university  was  the  work  of  the  Hierarchy 
and  of  the  great  Leo.  He  quoted  the  Pope  as  saying 
to  one  of  the  professors,  "  I  am  its  founder ;  it  is  my 
work  ;  I  will  protect  it."  To  a  believer  in  the  Amer- 
ican college  sprung  from  the  soil,  and  responsible 
only  to  God  and  the  American  people,  an  institution 
so  begun  and  so  controlled  seems  out  of  time  in  this 
century  and  out  of  place  in  this  Republic,  an  un- 
American  anachronism.  To  us  it  seems  that  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  are  fully  competent  to 
manage  their  own  educational  interests  without  the 
aid  of  a  foreign  ruler.  If  they  need  direction  from 
Rome  in  affairs  of  education  as  affecting  religion,  why 
not  in  affairs  of  civil  government  also!  I  mention 
the  above  fact  as  a  background  of  contrast  to  the 
method  in  which  we  believe.     If,  however,  we  differ 
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radically  in  method,  as  to  the  need  of  Christian  edu- 
cation we  cordially  agree.  You  would  vote  with  ac- 
clamation for  two  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  late 
Roman  Catholic  Congress :  "  Resolved,  that  in  Chris- 
tian education  we  recognize  the  indispensable  safe- 
guard of  the  Christian  future  of  our  country  and  of 
the  world ;  "  "  Resolved,  that  in  the  elevating  and  di- 
rectins:  influence  of  the  Christian  hig-her  education  in 
particular,  we  recognize  the  most  potent  agency  for 
the  wise  solution  of  the  great  social  problems  now 
facing  mankind." 

Nor  do  we  want  any  authoritative  dogmatism  from 
any  source,  nor  any  sectarianism  of  science  or  reli- 
gion. Let  us  preserve  this  supreme  felicity  of  our 
educational  situation,  its  Christian  liberty.  Let  us 
keep  clear  also  of  the  critical  spirit.  To  free  criticism 
as  an  instrument  of  progress,  education  owes  hospital- 
ity. But  the  spirit  of  negation  and  no  faith  is  the 
enemy  of  progress.  Mr.  Martineau  gave  the  diag- 
nosis of  our  age  in  a  single  sentence,  when  he  said, 
"We  have  the  critic  everywhere,  the  lover  nowhere." 
Williams  College  honors  the  memory  of  General 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  had  fallen  in  here  with  that  evil  spirit 
of  repression,  with  associations  where  moral  earnestness 
was  bad  form  ;  it  may  be  that  the  great  latent,  divine 
enthusiasms  that  were  in  him  might  have  been  smoth- 
ered, and  Hampton  Listitute  have  never  been.  The 
most  pressing  need  of  our  education  is  not  training, 
but  impulse.  He  is  a  great  teacher  who  makes  men 
think,  but  he  is  a  greater  who  makes  them  feel. 
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Phillips  Brooks  might  have  spoken  for  other  institu- 
tions than  his  own  beloved  university  when  he  said : 
''  Our  Harvard  way  is  as  a  whole  to  treat  life  on  its 
negative  side,  more  than  on  its  positive.  We  dwell 
more  on  the  exposure  of  error  than  the  discovery  of 
truth,  in  spiritual  things.  We  are  more  afraid  of  be- 
lieving something  that  we  ought  not  to  believe  than  of 
not  believing  something  that  we  ought  to  believe.'' 

On  the  positive  side  preserve  that  which  has  been 
the  essential  characteristic  of  the  Christian  college. 
The  fundamental  conception  I  apprehend  to  be  a  su- 
preme regard  for  the  worth  of  the  individual  human 
being.  This  is  the  root  idea  of  our  religious  and  civil 
liberty.  It  has  been  fruitful  only  when  intensified  by 
the  reHgious  conviction  that  every  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  has  been  redeemed  by  the  Son  of 
God.  The  humblest  and  weakest  may  not,  therefore, 
be  despised  or  neglected  or  harmed.  Each  has  the 
riglit  of  the  opportunity  to  be  all  that  is  in  him  to  be. 
This  logically  carries  with  it  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion and  of  free  thought.  This  carries  with  it  the 
democratic  programme.  That  Rousseau  came  out 
from  Calvinistic  Geneva  was  not  an  accident  of  his- 
tory. This  is  the  mighty  force  that  has  wrought 
miglitily  for  human  liberty,  enlightenment,  and  help 
in  the  past.  Preserve  it,  and  preserve  the  religious 
basis  which  gives  it  power.  This  has  brought  it  to 
pass  that  Christian  education  has  sought  first  to  edu- 
cate man  as  man,  and  after  that  to  give  him  skill  and 
tools.  It  carries  with  it  the  distinct  choice  of  what  is 
technically  known  as   a   liberal   education.     With   a 
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technical  scliool  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  univer- 
sity on  the  other,  the  liberal  education  is  an  alliance, 
but  the  ends  it  seeks  are  different  from  either.  This 
implies  large  space  for  "the  humanities," — '^itterae 
humaniores,"  as  the  Scots  phrase  it.  History,  phi- 
losophy, poetry,  art,  literature,  —  through  these  there 
is  contact  with  the  supersensible,  with  the  central  and 
indestructible  interests  of  the  interior  life  of  man,  with 
the  spiritual  realm ;  for  inside  the  soul  of  man  lies  a 
world  outside  the  field  of  science.  These  are  in  alli- 
ance with  and  a  preparation  for  the  true  religious 
spirit.  In  the  exclusive  study  of  science  there  is  the 
neglect  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  aesthetic,  the 
moral,  and  the  spiritual  faculties. 

I  should  say  that  the  farther  condition  of  the  pre- 
servation of  this  connection  in  our  time  would  be  an 
emphatic  recognition  that  everything  ennobling  is 
Christian,  and  a  stringent  denial  of  the  impression 
that  college  prayers  and  the  other  various  devotional 
meetings  of  the  college  constitute  the  religious  life  of 
the  institution.  Demonstrate  also  that  Christianity  is 
not  so  much  an  acceptance  of  the  traditional  s^^stem 
of  belief  as  the  realization  of  a  divine  principle  of  liv- 
ing and  a  participation  in  the  world's  noblest  work. 
Let  it  be  seen  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a 
gentleman.  Exhibit  the  identity  of  Christianity  and 
manhood.  There  should  be  the  clear  acceptance  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  distinction,  whose  absorbing  ambition  is 
said  to  have  been  ''to  compass  an  education  which 
was  not  based  upon  religion,  but  was  itself  religious." 

If  I  were  to  saj  further  that  a  true  connection  of 
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religion  and  education  is  conditioned  upon  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  materialistic  philosophy  and  the  teaching  of 
tlieism,  I  should  have  your  assent.  If  beyond  this  I 
declare  that  it  is  desirable  to  promote,  not  only  the 
consciousness  of  God,  but  the  belief  in  immortality,  in 
order  to  give  sanctions,  impulse,  and  nobleness  to  stu- 
dent life,  most  would  answer  yes;  and  many  would 
agree  that  in  addition  to  this  the  preservation  of  the 
Christian  ideal  as  pictured  in  the  Gospels  and  evolved 
in  Christian  literature  would  be  secured.  But  when 
I  pass  still  higher,  as  I  now  do,  and  claim  the  need  in 
education  of  the  acknowledgment  and  exaltation  of 
the  living  Christ  as  the  centre  of  all  knowledge,  be- 
cause he  is  the  centre  of  humanity,  and  because  in 
humanity  all  knowledge  centres,  and  as  the  Lord  of 
Life  and  the  rightful  teacher  and  master  of  men,  I  fear 
I  part  company  with  not  a  few. 

"That  I  may  know  him," — this  is  not  the  higher, 
but  the  highest  education.  There  is  the  reign  of  law 
in  the  spiritual  realm  also.  Is  Christ  God's  method  of 
giving  life  and  light  to  men  ?  Is  there  through  him 
"  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man "  ?  So  he 
himself  declares.  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  "  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that 
ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  This  is  the 
truth  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian's  credo. 
He  asserts  Christ's  living  presence  in  the  world,  min- 
istered by  the  Holy  Spirit,  —  a  dynamic  fact,  real  as  the 
sunlight.  The  perplexed  student  of  theology,  fresh 
from  theory  and  criticism,  says:  "I  make  out  Jesus 
a  great  religious  genius."     Royal  souls  to  whom  reli- 
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gion  is  not  a  science  but  an  experience  wliicli  kindles 
in  the  depths  of  being,  declare  that  they  behold  "  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  they  tell  us  that  that  face  can 
never  be  blotted  out  from  the  world's  sky  any  more 
than  can  the  sun  from  the  heavens.  They  speak  also 
of  Christ  in  them  the  hope  of  glory.  For  them  his 
"name  is  above  every  name."  They  lack  words  to 
tell  of  the  riches  of  light  and  freedom  and  joy  that 
are  in  him;  like  Rutherford,  who  said :  "  As  little  of  the 
sea  as  a  child  can  take  in  his  hand,  so  little  of  my 
great  and  overflowing  Jesus  Christ  can  I  carry  away 
in  my  poor  and  riven  out  dish."  They  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
him.  Had  the  great  ones  of  earth  known  him,  they 
would  have  found  peace.  The  peradventure  of  the 
mighty  Plato  concerning  the  one  eternal,  and  the  life 
that  shall  be,  would  have  become  a  glorious  certainty; 
the  half-despairing  cry  of  Goethe  for  light  would 
have  been  turned  into  an  exulting  song  of  praise. 

No  philosophy  is  too  lofty  to  sit  at  his  feet,  no 
scholarship  too  exalted  to  learn  of  him,  no  culture 
so  line  that  it  may  not  receive  an  added  grace  from 
his  touch.  We  need  this  Master.  Plato  has  domi- 
nated centuries  of  Christian  thought;  Aristotle  was 
the  ruler  of  the  mediaeval  schools ;  the  inductive 
philosophy  of  Lord  Verulam  has  been  the  secret  of 
modern  scientific  advance:  it  remains  for  the  spirit, 
the  truth,  and  the  method  of  life  of  the  great  Teacher 
to  subordinate,  unify,  and  energize  them  all.  At  last 
let  the  education  of  Christendom  own  the  headship  of 
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Christ.  To  know  him  is  to  be  like  him,  for  he  is 
the  truth  which  a  man  may  become.  To  be  like  him. 
is  to  know  both  God  and  man ;  to  know  him  is,  there- 
fore, to  know  and  possess  all  things.  The  via  crucis 
is  the  via  lucis.  When  at  last  the  world  of  letters, 
of  art,  and  of  music  shall  own  his  sway;  when  the 
physical  forces  shall  run  only  on  his  errands ;  then 
also,  with  science  and  commerce  and  government,  the 
world's  great  university  guild  shall  join  to  crown  him 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  This  is  the  sum  and 
crown  of  the  highest  education,  —  to  ''know  him;" 
for  "in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge." 

What,  now,  are  the  reasons  why  the  close  connection 
between  religion  and  education  should  be  continued  1 

The  fundamental  reason,  fellow-men  and  brethren 
Alumni,  is  that  God  is.  Plainly  we  confront  the  ques- 
tion whether  in  our  education  we  are  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  denial,  which  is  atheism,  —  the  helpless 
agnostic  position,  —  or  whether  we  are  to  affirm  that 
there  is  one  God  over  all,  blessed  forever,  whose  off- 
spring we  are,  under  whose  government  we  live, 
whose  spirit  dwells  in  human  souls,  and  towards  the 
consummations  of  whose  purposes  the  ages  move.  If 
we  do  this  affirm,  we  stultify  our  education  if  we 
ignore  so  stupendous  a  truth.  To  affirm  that  God  is, 
is  the  acknowledgment  not  only  of  God  transcendent, 
but  of  God  immanent,  "who,"  as  Cardinal  Newman 
has  written,  "  has  with  adorable,  never  ceasing  energy 
implicated  himself  in  all  the  history  of  creation,  the 
constitution    of    nature,    the    course    of    the    world, 
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the  origin  of  society,  the  fortunes  of  nations,  and 
the  action  of  the  human  mind ;  "  who  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  ignored  in  any  true  teaching  of  philosophy 
and  science,  any  more  than  his  will  can  be  set  aside 
in  the  training  which  is  for  the  conduct  of  life.  As 
sure  as  God  is,  this  outward  and  visible  is  only  the 
framework  and  scaffolding ;  the  sj^iritual  is  the  real. 
Say  so  then ;  recognize  the  truth  and  honor  it.  Do 
not  apologize  for  it,  and  minimize  it,  and  put  the 
knowledge  of  the  Eternal  into  your  education  as 
if  it  could  be  a  separated  topic  in  your  curriculum, 
an  elective  along  with  the  Italian  language  and 
Sanscrit;  but  give  it  full  and  practical  recognition, 
—  make  it  an  ever  ^^I'esent  thought,  in  the  light  and 
warmth  of  which  all  study  and  all  training  shall 
go  on.  If  God  is,  then  should  all  the  departments  of 
the  college  sing,  as  they  move,  ''Oh,  come  let  us  exalt 
the  Eternal  together." 

Corresponding  to  this  is  the  fact  that  man  has  af- 
finity for  God,  has  a  religious  nature,  is  essentially  a 
religious  being.  Here,  again,  we  must  choose  whether 
we  will  stand  squarely  upon  the  materialistic  phi- 
losophy, amid  the  agnostic  nullities,  or  assume  sub- 
stantially the  Christian  position. 

The  secularist  admits  that  religion  still  remains  the 
greatest  among  the  forces  that  move  the  world  of 
man;  and  Herbert  Spencer  assures  us  that  "no  one 
need  expect  that  the  religious  consciousness  will  die 
away,  or  will  change  the  line  of  its  evolution." 

We  do  not  argue  these  positions,  we  assert  these 
postulates,  —  that  God  is,  and  that  man  has  a  spiritual 
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nature  which  allies  him  to  God.  Surely  it  is  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  to  deny  these  facts.  How 
impressive  and  how  significant  was  the  spectacle  when 
in  Chicago,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religions,  there  stood  up  together  on  one  platform 
men  differing  in  race,  in  color,  and  in  costume,  the 
representatives  of  diverse  nationalities  and  variant 
creeds, — Brahmin  and  Jew,  Confucian  and  Christian, 
Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  —  and  with  one  voice 
repeated  together  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  is  no  time 
to-day  to  deny  man  his  spiritual  birthright,  wlien  we 
are  already  beholding  the  rise  of  a  great  human 
brotherhood,  wide  as  the  world  that  is  conscious  of  it, 
tliat  is  reaching  out  after  the  eternal  God  who  is 
the  eternal  goodness,  and  praying  and  laboring  to 
bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men. 

There  is  the  presence  in  the  world,  as  never  before, 
of  the  eternal  life  made  conscious  in  the  universal 
aspirations  and  longings  of  humanity  after  truth  and 
goodness  and  beauty,  after  perfection,  after  God.  If 
there  are  these  susceptibilities  and  powers,  they  are 
the  highest  of  all.  They  especially  differentiate  us 
from  the  creatures  below  us.  Shall  we  call  that  train- 
inof  liberal  which  ig-nores  them?  One  of  the  watch- 
words  of  the  new  education  is,  ''  Educate  the  whole 
man."  In  the  name  of  the  spiritual  nature,  we  join 
in  that  demand. 

It  is  a  most  significant  and  instructive  fact  con- 
nected with  the  training  of  the  human  mind,  that  that 
epoch-making  man,  that  great  benefactor  of  all  lovers 
of  truth,  Charles  Darwin,  should  have  put  on  record 
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the  well-known  confession  of  the  atrophy,  through 
disuse,  of  his  aesthetic  and  poetic  faculties.  Surely 
the  ideal  is  symmetrical  development.  Under  the 
unreligious  training  men  dwindle  as  they  grow.  We 
want  no  organized  educational  system  for  "the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  religious  faculty  through  disuse."  We 
acknowledge  that  at  certain  times  in  the  past  and  at 
certain  places  in  our  own  times  "  man's  religious 
nature,  as  trained  by  ecclesiastical  practitioners  and 
professors  of  religion,  has  been  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  diapason  of  his  being ; "  but  we  protest 
against  that  reaction  which  would  place  among  his 
neglected  powers  and  susceptibilities  those  that  are 
noblest  and  highest,  which,  bidding  him  forget  his 
divine  sonship  and  his  immortality,  must  end  in  the 
dwarfing  of  his  imagination,  the  narrowing  and  en- 
feebling of  his  plans,  and  the  chilling  of  his  aspiring, 
immortal  love. 

We  want  religion  in  college  because  we  want  lead- 
ers of  men.  The  need  of  the  Republic  is  men  and 
women  intelligent  enough,  broad  enough,  strong 
enough,  and  with  sufficient  self-forgetfulness  to  do 
their  whole  duty  to  the  State,  —  men  and  women 
fitted  to  inspire  and  control  their  fellows  for  right 
living.  The  need  in  the  wider  citizenship  of  the  world 
is  leadership  wise  and  firm ;  leadership  with  moral 
conviction  in  it,  with  patriotism,  and  an  ardent  love 
of  humanity  at  the  heart  of  it ;  leadership  inspired  by 
the  lofty  enthusiasms  and  the  great  ennobling  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  God  wants  leaders  more  than  he 
wants  laws ;  men  whom  their  fellows  can  trust,  more 
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than  lie  wants  model  tenements  or  co-operative  indus- 
tries or  quick  transportation.  We  believe  that,  as  in 
the  past,  such  leaders  will  come  forth,  unexpected, 
unheralded,  from  the  cabin,  from  the  23lough,  from  the 
college ;  mighty  men,  set  free  from  doubt  and  fear, 
and  flung  into  the  hand  of  Almighty  God  to  be  used 
at  his  pleasure.  There  is  no  power  in  this  lower 
world  so  mighty  as  a  soul  thus  given;  and  the  higher 
education  has  no  loftier  calling  than  to  help  provide 
such  leaders. 

What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities too  often  turn  out?  Men  dilettante,  critical, 
cynical,  out  of  sympathy  with  their  fellow-men ;  cul- 
tivated, it  may  be,  but  self-centred;  intellectually 
furnished  and  trained  perhaps,  but  with  all  the  moral 
fire  and  fibre  gone  out  of  them.  This  is  largely  the 
result  either  of  an  irreligious  or  an  unreligious 
education. 

I  will  venture  to  state  two  propositions  which  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  prove,  or  even  illustrate,  but 
which  challenge  denial.  First,  the  prevalent  mate- 
rialistic scepticism  and  agnosticism  of  our  time  logi- 
cally, inevitably,  and  actually  ends  in  pessimism. 
Second,  an  inherent,  essential,  and  invincible  element 
in  our  Christianity  is  its  hopefulness.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  unbelief  and  no  religion  cut  the  nerve  of  the 
life  of  love  in  sacrifice,  which  is  the  peculiar  inher- 
itance and  treasure  of  this  latest  Christian  century ; 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  j^ou  find  a  brave, 
patient,  large,  wise  efi'ort,  costing  time,  treasure,  and 
life,  whether  it  is  in  the  heart  of  Chicago  or  Lon- 
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don  or  Yokohama,  to  lift  up  and  save  men,  debased, 
despised,  alien  human  beings,  and  to  make  this  world 
a  better  place  to  live  in,  you  will  find  that  it  is 
inspired  by  the  words  and  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  owes  its  effectiveness  and  persistence  to 
his  disciples.  This  buoyant,  radiant  spirit  we  need. 
We  glory  in  the  reasons  for  it  and  in  the  manifes- 
tations of  it.  At  the  heart  of  it  is  faith  in  God,  and 
that  love  which  is  born  of  God,  "which  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  things."  In  every  era  of  Christian  history 
it  has  shone  forth;  in  every  forward  movement  it 
has  led  the  way.  This  spirit  is  wrought  into  the 
form  and  fibre  of  all  Christian  expression.  It  is 
written  into  its  literature,  it  informs  its  architecture, 
it  irradiates  its  art,  and  determines  its  symbols.  It 
gives  form  to  all  Christian  worship,  and  modulates 
the  rhythm  of  all  ritual.  It  voices  itself  in  the  hym- 
nology  of  the  churches,  and  soars  and  triumphs  in  the 
anthems  and  oratorios,  the  Te  Deums  and  Jubilates  of 
the  Lord's  house ;  but  above  all,  it  is  seen  in  the  great 
Christian,  philanthropic,  and  missionary  enterprises 
that  have  marked  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
have  distinguished  and  glorified  om-  era.  These  en- 
terprises and  their  outgrowths  are  more  noteworthy 
and  more  full  of  promise  for  humanity  than  scientific 
discovery  or  mechanical  invention.  They  are  the 
mighty,  majestic,  multiform  expression  of  the  unfold- 
in  s:  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  lives  of  men.  To  know 
about  and  be  a  part  of  these  movements  is  a  liberal 
education. 
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We  do  not  want  the  spirit  of  negation  and  no  faith 
in  our  colleges.  We  do  want  this  joyful  and  trium- 
phant spirit  of  Christ's  followers. 

Whatsoever  of  urgency  there  is  in  our  need  that 
the  nation  be  christianized,  that  the  tremendous  social 
problems  in  front  of  us  be  solved  in  a  Christian  way, 
intensifies  the  demand  for  Christian  influences  in  the 
institutions  for  higher  Christian  learning;  for  from 
these,  in  increasing  ratio,  come  those  who,  for  good 
or  evil,  through  the  puljiit  and  the  press,  in  the  forum 
or  the  legislature,  mould  the  principles  and  make  the 
laws  of  the  people. 

Suffer  me  also  to  make  a  distinct  plea  for  Chris- 
tian influence  in  connection  with  education,  for  the 
sake  of  raising  up  a  worthy  Christian  ministry.  This 
was  at  first  the  over-topping  motive,  and  the  studies 
were  originally  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the 
clerical  profession.  Was  its  importance  exaggerated  *? 
Comparatively,  yes.  Absolutely,  no.  If  religion  is 
still  to  exist  as  an  organized  force,  if  there  are  to  be 
churches,  then  there  must  be  religious  teachers  and 
leaders  fit  to  teach  and  to  lead  nineteenth-century 
men  and  women.  If  we  are  to  multiply  in  number 
and  increase  in  power  the  lines  of  force,  so  as  to 
permeate  and  possess  all  the  departments  of  our  com- 
plex life  with  a  Christian  spirit,  we  must  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  dynamos  at  the  centre.  These  are  the 
churches ;  and  in  every  dynamic  church  there  must  be 
a  dynamic  man.  The  future  of  organized  religion  in 
this  country  depends,  more  than  on  any  other  one 
thing,  upon  the  impression  concerning  the  gospel  min- 
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istry  which  shall  obtain  in  our  colleges.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  said,  pleading  for  the  science  of  theology : 
"  It  seems  no  violent  paradox  to  say  that  if  there  be 
a  Creator  of  this  universe,  the  knowledge  which  rev- 
erently deals  with  our  relation  to  him  can  hardly  be 
other  than  the  crown  of  human  knowledge.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  offer  the  richest  reward,  as  well  as  to 
advance  the  most  commanding  claim  to  the  service 
and  devotion,  not  of  stunted  or  enfeebled  intellects, 
but  of  the  very  flower  of  the  youth."  Whatever  we 
may  say  of  the  science  of  theology,  the  commanding 
claim  of  the  advancing  kingdom  of  God  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  flower  of  youth  in  the  ranks  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  must  somehow  get  itself  heard  in  our 
colleges. 

Fathers  and  mothers  believe  that  we  want  religion 
in  colleges  for  the  sake  of  the  young  man  himself; 
his  opinions  unformed,  his  habits  unfixed,  the  lower 
impulses  strong,  and  the  will  wavering.  Young  men 
in  good  colleges  are  morally  more  safe  than  out  of 
them,  but  nevertheless  they  are  imperilled  in  their 
highest  interests.  It  was  the  testimony  of  President 
Porter  that  "the  first  essay  of  a  student's  independence 
is  often  an  act  of  prostrate  subserviency  to  the  opinion 
of  the  college  community."  He  needs  a  standard. 
There  is  a  vast  inertia  even  in  the  heyday  of  youth. 
Writing  in  1869,  President  Porter  quotes  Matthew 
Arnold  as  saying,  "that  in  the  German  universities 
there  were  only  a  third  of  the  students  who  really 
worked,"  and  Mark  Pattison  as  asserting  that,  of  the 
students   of  Oxford,   *^  seventy  per   cent  are   idle,  — 
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incorrigibly  idle."  The  student  needs  impulse.  In 
the  American  college  there  has  never  been  so  bad  a 
record  possible.  But  our  older  colleges  are  filled  with 
young  men  who  have  no  felt  want  of  training  or  of 
any  other  special  thing.  They  are  there  for  four  years 
of  pleasant  association ;  and  among  these  are  groups 
of  gilded  youths,  easy-going,  self-indulgent,  and  sen- 
suous, if  not  sensual,  who  are  living  their  useless  lives 
in  this  generation  which  calls  for  the  best  that  is  in 
every  man,  with  no  thought  of  personal  obligation  to 
God,  and  no  intention  of  generous  devotion  to  any 
good  thing.  The  truth  and  the  spirit  of  God  are 
needed  to  arouse  them  from  their  ignoble  dream. 
Self-indulgence  sometimes  becomes  low  vice ;  intem- 
perance and  sensuality  at  times  creep  in.  The  most 
characteristic  contribution  of  Christianity  to  modern 
life,  next  to  its  vital  principle  of  love  in  sacrifice,  is 
its  inflexible  teaching  of  personal  purity.  The  body 
the  pure  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  —  this 
is  the  Christian  ideal  and  demand.  Soiled,  debased, 
enfeebled,  ruined  lives  even,  among  young  men  tes- 
tify that  if  this  teaching  was  needed  in  Corinth,  it  is 
also  needed  now.  We  want  religion  in  our  colleges 
for  the  sake  of  morality  in  our  colleges.  If  you 
would  see  education  without  religion,  recall  the  scenes 
of  the  recent  riots  of  the  students  in  the  Latin  quar- 
ter in  Paris,  —  an  indecent  revolt  of  animalism. 
''  The  youth  of  France,''  says  a  distinguished  French 
writer,  "  are  sufi'ering  from  a  variety  of  diseases,  all 
of  which  have  their  root  in  atheism."  Victor  Hugo 
liked  to  say   *'  that  he  who  opens  a  school  closes  a 
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prison."  But  Proal  says :  '^'  Many  schools  have  been 
opened,  but  no  prisons  closed.  Criminality  has  not 
diminished,  while  education  has  increased."  "Moral- 
ity," says  this  same  authority,  "is  not  an  attribute  of 
thought,  but  of  will;  spiritual  beliefs  and  respect  of 
God  are  necessary."  (I  quote  from  Circular  No.  4 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.)  Of  the  recent 
thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  inmates  of  Sing 
Sing  Prison,  —  and  there  were  six  college  men  among 
them,  —  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  entirely 
without  education. 

Ever  since  that  accomplished  classical  scholar,  that 
fine  artist  and  musician,  the  Emperor  Nero,  lived,  it 
has  been  abundantly  evident,  and  never  so  clearly  as 
to-day,  that  high  intellectual  training  is  no  guarantee 
of  exalted  moral  character.  This  theory  is  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts,  and  by  the  philosophers  also. 
Herbert  Spencer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "a  mere 
culture  of  intellect  is  hardly  at  all  operative  upon 
conduct."  "  Intellect  is  not  a  power,  but  an  instru- 
ment." It  is,  therefore,  the  feelings  that  cause  action 
which  need  to  be  cultivated  in  moral  training. 

In  closing,  suffer  a  few  thoughts  bearing  upon  prac- 
tical administration.  The  college  student  needs  help, 
and  has  a  right  to  it,  in  the  forming  of  religious  opin- 
ions. This  is  an  age  of  transition  in  religious  beliefs. 
College  years  are,  for  earnest  men,  a  period  of  eager 
questioning ;  and  the  truths  of  the  evolutionary  phi- 
losophy necessitate  a  readjustment  on  every  hand  of 
methods  of  thought  and  forms  of  statement.  It  will 
be  chiefly,  perhaps,  the  office  of  the  teacher  of  phi- 
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losophy  to  make  the  truths  wliich  science  cannot 
co-ordinate  —  the  truths  of  God,  freedom,  and  immor- 
tality —  the  most  vitahzing  sources  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  to  show  that  the  forces  and  method  with 
which  science  deals  are  not  contradictory  to  spiritual 
life  and  truth. 

Beyond  this  there  is  need  of  appeal  to  heart  and 
conscience,  and  of  a  training  of  both  through  Chris- 
tian truth.  This  calls  for  the  office  of  the  preacher 
of  righteousness.  He  must,  to  accomplish  his  end  in 
character  building,  speak  clearly  definite,  essential 
Christian  truth,  and  he  must  bring  to  bear  upon  con- 
duct the  great  motives  of  the  gospel.  To  do  this  he 
must  keep  the  minds  of  the  students  in  vital  contact 
with  Holy  Scripture. 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  in  the  college  an  envi- 
ronment favorable  to  the  development  and  training  of 
the  spiritual  nature,  a  religious  atmosphere  in  which 
the  life  shall  flourish.  This  atmosphere  is  a  palpable, 
real  thing,  as  real  as  climate.  It  is  the  spirit  of  an 
institution,  as  of  a  teacher,  that  determines  character 
and  influence,  rather  than  the  curriculum  of  the  one 
or  the  method  of  the  other.  ''  The  secret  of  good  or 
evil  is  hidden,"  says  the  late  President  Tanner,  ''  in 
the  undertone  which  pervades  the  institution, — that 
mysterious  something  which  speaks  day  after  day 
through  X  and  Y,  and  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  classi- 
cal story  and  chemical  formula,  and  Barbara  and 
Celerant."  This  atmosphere  is  an  emanation  of  j^er- 
sonality,  and  will  exist  where  strong  natures,  filled  with 
sweetness  and  light,  are  in  contact  in  natural  and  con- 
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stant  ways  with  those  about  them.  You  surely  lose 
much  if  you  are  without  common  worship,  in  which 
all  statedly  join.  "Devotion,"  says  Liddon,  "is  the 
common  sense  of  faith.  The  soul  rises  up  at  the  sight 
of  God,  as  birds  greet  with  their  songs  the  morning 
sun ;  "  and  certainly,  if  the  song  swell  in  chorus,  there 
is  a  contagion  of  gladness  in  both  impression  and  ex- 
pression. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  spare  music,  and 
the  uplifting  of  all  hearts  with  all  voices  on  the  strong 
waves  of  masterful  harmony,  blending  and  ennobling 
the  common  life.  Certainly  the  social  feelings  should 
be  enlisted  so  as  to  make  them  the  true  support  and 
stimulus  of  every  noble  aim  in  every  realm  of  beauty 
and  blessing,  of  thought  and  of  life.  The  great  en- 
thusiasms of  young  men  are  glorious.  They  are  great 
on  the  football  field  or  at  the  boat-race ;  why  should 
they  not  be  evoked  in  other  than  physical  contests  ? 

Volunteer  religious  organizations,  transcending  class 
lines  and  society  limits,  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
utmost. 

Aiding  all  these,  there  must  be  a  constant  and  sym- 
pathetic knowledge  by  the  student  of  the  great  muni- 
ficent movements  in  the  world's  life.  So  far  as  possible 
there  should  be  also,  and  I  believe  much  more  than 
now,  an  active  participation  in  approved  enterprises 
for  enlightenment,  philanthropy,  and  religion.  Seclu- 
sion is  good  for  scholarship,  but  fellowship  in  sacrifice 
is  good  for  manhood,  and  our  young  men  are  kept 
too  long  aloof  from  the  best  work  of  the  world.  The 
college,  and  our  whole  higher  education  in  every  de- 
partment, needs  nothing  more  to-day  than  the  practical 
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adoption  of  the  kindergarten  principle,  — that  we  learn 
by  doing.  There  will  be  little  need  of  argumentation 
for  Christianity  if  you  can  enlist  enthusiasm  and  love 
in  the  task  of  saving  men.  We  at  Williams  are  the 
rightful  inheritors  of  the  men  of  the  haystack,  and 
the  times  of  the  haystack.  Antedating  the  famous 
foreign  missionary  league,  there  was  here  proposed  a 
society,  the  members  of  which  were  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  knapsacks  and  guns  to  kill  game,  and 
were  to  march  westward  into  the  wilderness  to  set  up 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  a  letter  to  Gordon  Hall, 
Samuel  J.  Mills  flashed  out  his  inward  fire  with,  "  I 
wish  that  we  could  break  out  upon  the  heathen  like 
tlie  Irish  rebellion,  forty  thousand  strong."  Thank 
God  that  spirit  still  lives,  and  lives  here ;  but  this  has 
a  strange  sound  in  the  ears  of  many  a  kid-glove  and 
rose-water  Christian  student  of  to-day. 

As  counteracting,  or  if  you  please  supplementing, 
the  tendency  of  men  to  draw  off  into  groups  and 
cliques,  cultivate,  in  every  way  possible,  common  in- 
terest. In  no  way  can  this  be  done  so  well  as  through 
the  religious  sentiment,  and  by  common  undertakings 
for  humanity  through  an  applied  Christianity. 

And  if,  peradventure,  sometimes  there  should  fall 
upon  the  student  world  a  pervasive  thoughtfulness 
concerning  personal  character,  responsibility,  and  des- 
tiny, and  concerning  the  highest  welfare  of  one  an- 
other,—  if  the  time  should  come  when  all  consciences 
would  be  quickened,  and  all  feelings  tender ;  when  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  into  close  contact,  brother  with 
brother,  in  the  deepest  things  of  life  and  the  highest 
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tliino's  of  life :  when  trutli  would  be  illuminated  and 
mighty ;  when  God  would  be  near,  and  Christ  pre- 
cious; when  the  life  of  love  in  sacrifice  would  seem 
glorious,  and  the  life  of  selfish  sinning  hateful,  until 
in  glad  companies  men  gave  themselves  to  God  for 
any  service  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  —  that  would 
be  a  revival  of  religion,  and  that  would  be  a  help- 
ful and  rational  and  delightful  thing.  Such  many 
of  you  recall,  such  I  remember;  and  I  recollect  no 
fanaticism,  or  any  evil  connected  with  them.  Such 
in  earlier  times  there  were.  "  It  came  in  the  majestic 
stillness  of  God;"  "there  was  heart-searching  and 
confession ; "  "  heart  after  heart  glowed  and  melted 
under  the  sacred  flame,"  —  that  is  the  record.  Under 
certain  conditions  such  seasons  will  never  be;  but 
where  truth  is,  and  prayer  is,  and  joyous  holy  living, 
they  will  sometimes  come  as  comes  the  glad  spring- 
time that  mantles  with  beauty  these  familiar  hills. 

How  vital  and  intimate  is  this  relation  !  Something 
that  we  know,  but  cannot  describe.  We  cannot 
get  religion  into  college  by  making  it  a  department ; 
it  cannot  be  taught  from  text-books.  It  is  not  a 
science,  but  a  life ;  and  the  only  way  to  get  spiritual 
life  is  to  get  somehow  into  contact  with  great  na- 
tures that  have  it.  This  is  the  profound  meaning 
of  the  Incarnation,  this  is  the  philosophy  and  method 
of  the  gospel;  and  besides  this  method  there  is  no 
other. 

The  only  fundamental  question,  therefore,  of  college 
religious  method  is  the  question  of  getting  the  large- 
natured,  broadly  cultured  Christian  man  who  is  him- 
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self  in  communication  with  the  sources  of  life,  and 
the  allied  question  of  getting  him  into  vital  contact 
with  his  students.  "  It  matters  little,"  says  Emerson, 
''what  you  learn;  the  question  is,  with  whom  you 
learn."  Surely,  all  that  is  possible  to  be  done,  b}'  ap- 
preciation and  remuneration  and  free  opportunity,  to 
alhu'e  the  best  men  into  the  teachers  office  should 
be  eagerly  undertaken. 

There  is  trouble  in  getting  contact  after  you  have 
gotten  men.  Increase  of  numbers  tends  to  weaken  in- 
fluence. Tlie  professors  with  large  classes  sometimes 
degenerate  into  automatic  teaching-machines.  The  in- 
tercom'se  between  teacher  and  pupil  grows  unlovely, 
■frigid,  and  formal.  How  alluring  the  contrast,  —  the 
idea  of  the  academic  family  of  the  colleges  of  the 
English  University  !  President  Woolsey  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "Had  I  my  life  to  begin  over  again,  I  would 
throw  in  my  lot  with  one  of  the  smaller  institutions. 
I  could  have  more  influence  in  training  mind  and 
shaping  character."  There  was  a  greater  teacher  than 
he,  who,  when  he  would  commit  to  the  world  truth  of 
priceless  value,  was  satisfied  with  a  single  class  of  only 
twelve.  It  is  better  to  lead  a  few  by  the  hand  to  the 
tree  of  life  than,  like  a  guide-board,  point  a  multitude 
to  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  histoiy  of  the  relation 
between  religion  and  education  in  the  past,  especially 
in  the  American  colleges ;  we  have  considered  some 
of  the  conditions  for  the  profitable  continuance  of  this 
ancient  connection,  and  have  reminded  ourselves  of 
certain  reasons  for  such  continuance ;  s^^eaking  finally 
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of  a  few  tilings  that  are  suggestive  of  metliods  in 
tlie  practical  administration  of  religion  in  the  college 
life. 

At  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  President  of  Illi- 
nois College,  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  from  his  serene 
heio-ht  of  aofe  and  wisdom,  with  broad  outlook  and 
keen  vision,  uttered  these  eloquent  words,  which  I 
reverently  quote :  ''I  cannot  forecast  the  institutional 
future  of  State  or  Church,  or  college  or  university; 
but  I  certainly  know,  and  do  this  day  prophesy, 
that  the  eternal  God  can  never  be  dethroned.  What- 
ever may  happen  to  these  social  organizations  of 
mixed  architecture  in  which  God  condescends  to  mani- 
fest himself,  yet  when,  by  the  necessary  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  these  institutions  die  into  oblivion  like 
the  men  who  founded  them,  there  will  still  remain 
the  same  inspiration  of  the  eternal  God,  inexhaustible 
to  our  children  as  he  was  to  their  fathers.  They  are 
wise  who  believe  and  make  long  experiment  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Master,  how  he  said,  '  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God.'" 

What  the  future  holds  we  indeed  know  not,  but 
that  it  will  be  more  religious  as  well  as  more  intel- 
ligent than  the  present  we  may  be  assured.  Oxford 
does  not  grow  ashamed  of  her  old  motto,  JDomimis 
lUiiminatio  mea ;  Harvard  at  her  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary,  by  her  Peabody  and  her  Brooks,  re- 
consecrated herself  to  "  piety  and  learning,"  Christo 
et  ecclesiae.  Our  mother  Yale  reads  her  ancient  le- 
gend, Lux  et  Veritas,  in  loyalty  to  her  ancient  faith. 
For  Williams  I  can  only  say  in  the  words  of  one  who 
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was  long  a  teacher  here :  '*  If  this  college  shall  drop 
down  into  a  merely  secular  spirit  and  a  training  of 
the  lower  parts  of  man's  nature,  so  that  it  shall  cease 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  him  whose  object  is  to  train 
to  a  perfect  character  that  world  which  is  symbolized 
on  the  missionary  monument,  it  will  no  longer  be 
Williams  College." 


ADDRESS 

BY  THE  EEV.  DR.  C.   C.  HALL. 

CONFEEENCE  ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  MODERN 
COLLEGE  AND  APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY. 

TN  introducing  the  exercises  which  pertain  to  this  part 
of  our  centennial  commemoration,  it  is  my  duty 
and  my  privilege  to  state  the  fundamental  positions 
underlying  this  conference.  The  theme  proposed  is : 
''  The  Relation  of  the  Modern  College  to  Applied 
Christianit}^"  In  the  language  of  this  theme,  and  in 
tlie  intention  of  tliose  by  whom  it  has  been  for- 
mulated, two  positions  are  assumed  as  fundamental. 
First,  it  is  assumed  that  Christianity  —  the  religion  of 
which  Jesus  is  the  Author,  the  Life,  and  the  End  — 
is  applicable  as  a  force  to  the  social  relations  and  to 
the  vital  problems  of  man  in  the  present  day  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting,  informing,  and  guiding  those 
social  relations,  and  of  solving  those  vital  problems. 
The  application  of  this  force  is  described  as  Applied 
Christianity.  Second,  it  is  assumed  that  the  modern 
college  has  organic  relation  to  Applied  Cln-istianit}' ; 
that  a  college  of  the  present  day  vacates  its  noblest 
right  and  misses  its  supreme  end  if  it  fail  of  appre- 
liending  its  relation  to  Applied  Christianity ;  that  Ap- 
plied Christianity  seeks  to  find  a  channel  for  its  force 
in  and  through  the  modern  college ;  that  Christ  would 
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wield  the  modern  college  for  the  service  of  the  world 
in  which  He  died  and  rose  again. 

Upon  these  assumptions  our  conference  is  founded ; 
and  those  who  shall  presently  address  you  will  seek 
to  show  how  variously  Christ  would  wield  the  Chris- 
tian college  in  the  service  of  man.  These  two  as- 
sumptions—  that  Christianity  is  more  than  a  body  of 
doctrine,  even  a  living  and  life-giving  force  appli- 
cable to  present  social  conditions,  and  that  a  college 
may  be  Christ's  chosen  instrument  for  the  application 
of  that  force  —  these  two  assumptions,  uttered  in  this 
hour  of  affectionate  and  reverential  feeling,  are,  we 
believe,  consonant  with  the  history  and  with  the  spirit 
of  Williams  College ;  and  as  we  enter  upon  the  fas- 
cinating and  fruitful  deliberations  of  this  hour,  permit 
me  to  define  in  a  few  sentences  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we,  as  a  college,  regard  Applied  Christianity 
and  the  collegiate  relation  thereto. 

Williams  College  regards  Christianity  as  something 
more  than  the  cherished  faith  and  the  holy  tradition 
of  nineteen  centuries.  To  us  Christianity  means  the 
present  power  of  the  living  Christ  operating  in  the 
earth  through  the  varied  ministries  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Jesus  lives,  not  as  a  precious  memory,  but  as 
a  contemporary  Being ;  and  because  He  lives,  we  live 
also,  having  received  His  living  Spirit  in  ourselves. 
And,  through  men  who  are  made  alive  by  His  Divine 
Spirit,  the  power  of  the  living  Christ  becomes  an  ap- 
plicable force  in  the  present  age,  to  correct,  inform, 
and  guide  social  relations,  and  to  advance  the  com- 
plete   redemption    of   the   individual.      I    say    ''  the 
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complete  redemption  of  the  individual."  Herein  see 
the  broad  purpose  of  the  Redeemer.  For  the  body,  for 
the  mind,  and  for  the  spirit  of  each  man,  woman,  and 
child,  the  living  Christ  has  a  present  gospel;  to  the 
end  that  in  the  world  where  He,  the  Son  of  God,  as 
an  Individual  suffered  and  conquered,  every  son  of 
man  as  an  individual  may  conquer  amidst  his  suffer- 
ings, by  learning  how  to  reverence  the  body,  how  to 
cultivate  the  mind,  how  to  admit  the  spirit  into  the 
fellowship  of  God.  This  is  Applied  Christianity, — the 
power  of  a  living  Christ  bearing  upon  the  individual 
for  his  complete  redemption,  and,  through  the  complete 
redemption  of  the  individual,  regulating  the  social 
relations  of  man. 

Hence  the  immense  scope  of  Applied  Christianity. 
It  is  the  ''  wideness  of  God's  mercy,  like  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  sea."  This  afternoon  you  shall  be  shown 
this  wideness.  You  shall  see  how  the  force  of  a  liv- 
ing Christ  is  seeking  to  develop  a  genuine  socialism, 
by  making  all  men  through  whom  the  Divine  Spirit 
can  speak  practical  agents  to  reveal  unto  the  igno- 
rant the  better  way  of  physical  and  mental  life,  how 
to  keep  the  body  clean  and  sacred,  how  to  liberate 
the  mind  from  intellectual  debauchery. 

We  shall  see  how  the  force  of  a  living  Christ  is 
stimulating  an  experimental  sociology,  which,  not  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  dreams  and  in  doctrines,  is  going  out, 
awake,  vigilant,  loving,  along  lines  of  practical  relief. 
You  shall  see  how  the  force  of  a  living  Christ  is  medi- 
ating for  intelligent  unity  among  the  severed  commu- 
nions of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  how  the  light  and 
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heat  of  His  Spirit  are  promoting  mutual  recognition 
and  mutual  affection  between  His  members,  estranged 
by  ecclesiastical  tradition.  You  shall  see  how  the 
force  of  the  living  Christ  is  propelling  through  the 
present  age  a  system  of  evangelization  more  practical 
and  more  comprehensive  than  those  which  any  former 
generation  has  seen,  —  a  system  of  concentric  circles, 
metropolitan,  national,  universal :  metropolitan,  the 
work  of  city  evangelization ;  national,  the  work  of 
home  missions ;  universal,  the  sublime  and  catholic 
endeavor  of  foreign  missions.  Thus  is  the  living 
Christ  evangelizing  the  spirits  of  men,  and  preparing 
the  world  for  the  consummation  of  His  kingdom  at 
His  second  coming. 

We  assume  in  this  conference,  and  the  spirit  and  the 
tradition  of  Williams  have  for  one  hundred  years  as- 
sumed, that  the  college  is  organically  related  to  these 
immense  movements  of  Applied  Christianity.  Not 
only  so ;  we  believe  that  in  its  relation  to  Christ's 
present  work  for  the  world  is  contained  the  chief  end 
of  the  Christian  college.  We  do  not  undervalue  the 
subjective  culture  of  individuals,  which  is  the  im- 
mediate mission  of  the  college ;  still  less  do  we  mini- 
mize the  value  of  any  work  wrought  for  the  world 
by  lives  untrained  in  the  collegiate  discipline ;  but  we 
hold  that  if  Christ  has  among  men  a  circle  in  which 
]nore  than  in  any  other  He  speaks  distinctly  the  call 
unto  service,  a  circle  to  which  more  than  to  any  other 
He  charges  personal  responsibility  for  the  redemption 
of  the  individual  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  social 
order,    that    circle    is    the    circle   of    collegiate   life. 
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Therein  are  found  opportunities  for  comprehensive 
view  and  prolonged  examination  of  duty ;  thereto  are 
given  opulent  advantages  for  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  self-development;  and  unto  the  Christian 
collegian  of  to-day  Christ  constantly  and  gloriously 
affirms :  "  Unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
much  be  required.  He  that  hoardeth  his  life  unto 
selfishness  shall  miss  its  meaning  and  its  joy,  but  lie 
that  poureth  out  his  life  for  the  world,  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  My  redeeming  mission,  shall  find  it,  both  here 
and  in  the  State  Beyond,  given  back  to  him  continu- 
ally, renewed  with  eternal  strength  and  beauty." 


ADDRESS 

BY  PEOFESSOR  JOHN  BASCOM. 

T  AM  asked  to  present,  in  a  brief  moment,  tlie  office 
of  a  Christian  college  at  the  present  time  in  train- 
ing students  to  meet  their  social  duties.  Tliis,  our 
period,  is  one  of  widespread,  intense,  and  critical  ac- 
tivity. Forces  are  rapidly  deploying  on  every  side, 
and  a  march  in  one  direction  or  another  must  begin 
at  once.  It  has  already  begun.  What  can  we  do  in 
our  college  work  still  further  to  determine  its  course 
and  secure  its  success  ?  Society  was  never  more  com- 
plex than  now,  and  is  looking  constantly  to  greater 
complexity.  Never  were  its  energies  more  beyond 
the  control  of  any  one  man,  yet  never  was  there  a 
more  distinct  and  urgent  claim  on  the  energies  of 
every  man.  The  number  of  devils  to  be  cast  out  is 
legion,  and  the  number  of  pure  spirits  to  be  evoked 
is  also  legion. 

The  church  —  reform  commences  at  the  house  of 
God  —  is  in  hand  for  more  knowledge,  more  tolerance 
of  truth,  a  more  comprehensive  and  gracious  purpose, 
more  wealth  of  affection.  The  household  is  before 
us,  that  we  may  shield  its  inner  purity  and  renew  its 
outer  strength.  Society  is  under  inquiry,  that  we  may 
apply  to  it  the  vexed  and  vexing  law  of  temperance, 
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may  deepen  its  democratic  temper,  and  make  strong 
and  wholesome  within  themselves  all  the  ties  that  knit 
it  together.  Business  —  wealth-getting  and  wealth- 
dividincr  —  is  arraigned,  that  we  may  probe  once  more, 
to  the  very  bottom,  the  principles  of  economics,  and 
see  on  what  divine  terms  —  if,  indeed,  they  be  divine 
terms  —  men  stand  with  each  other,  labor  with  capital 
and  capital  with  labor,  in  the  intense  and  bitter  strife 
of  life.  With  whom  is  truth;  with  whom  the  deaf 
ear;  with  whom  idle  clamor?  Our  political  in- 
stitutions, wliich  have  shed  like  autumn  leaves  the 
sense  of  entire  adequacy  and  complete  inerrancy 
which  but  yesterday  attached  to  them,  are  before  us 
—  almost  in  the  dock  —  to  make  answer  to  charges 
of  class  legislation,  prodigality,  corrupt  methods,  un- 
just taxation. 

In  all  these  questions,  and  in  many  another,  the 
most  subtile,  well-trained  sense  of  right,  the  widest 
touch  with  humanity  and  the  mind  of  God,  the  most 
unhesitating  consecration,  and  the  most  supreme  con- 
viction of  all,  —  the  conviction  of  the  coming  kingdom 
of  heaven,  —  must  be  with  us ;  and  in  the  measure  in 
wdiich  they  are  with  us,  shall  we  redeem  the  time. 

What  can  a  Christian  college  do  to  help  us  ?  Let 
us  carry  the  word  "  college  "  over  from  the  persons 
congregated  in  it  to  the  ideas,  impulses,  inspirations 
that  gather  about  it,  and  make  it  to  be  a  living  thing. 
These  lifting  powers,  if  they  are  to  help  in  the  struggle 
now  upon  us,  must  be  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
penetrating  order.  The  college  must  be  a  centre  of 
light;  and  the  Christian  college  a  centre  of  spiritual 
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light,  —  not  of  dogma,  but  of  life.  The  college  must 
rise,  like  a  mountain,  into  a  free,  pure,  stimulating 
atmosphere,  and  this  by  virtue  of  its  own  spiritual 
elevation.  All  good  things  and  true  things  cluster 
together,  if  we  do  but  push  each  of  them  far  enough 
toward  the  mind  of  God.  Sunbeams  may  lie  on  the 
clouds,  like  a  broken  sheaf  of  light,  diverging  in  all 
directions.  Plant  your  eye  in  any  one  of  them ;  it 
guides  you  straight  to  the  sun.  You  discern  at  once 
that  these  beams  are  all  parallel,  and  have  suffered 
dispersion,  not  from  anything  in  themselves,  but  from 
your  manner  of  looking  at  them. 

The  Christian  college,  fulfilling  its  function,  needs, 
first  of  all,  to  give  coherence,  unity,  to  wider,  deeper, 
more  diverse  spiritual  truth,  —  truth  that  in  its  abun- 
dant radiation  seems  shooting  to  every  quarter  of  the 
sky.  The  college,  making  of  itself  such  a  centre,  will 
kindle  at  its  shrine  many  a  lamp  which  will  guide 
men's  feet  along  the  obscure  and  slippery  paths  of 
reform  in  which  we  are  achieving  light,  and  life  by 
the  light. 

This  assertion  of  wide  and  concurrent  truth  is  cen- 
tral, but  it  is  vague  and  emotional.  Let  us  give  it 
more  definiteness  and  intellectual  weight  by  consid- 
ering under  it  one  or  more  of  the  exact  difficulties 
we  are  encountering  in  social  construction. 

We  are  all  aware  of  a  growing  feeling  that  our  one 
supreme  faith  and  tradition  as  a  nation  —  the  adequacy 
of  popular  and  liberal  education  to  conserve  the  gen- 
eral welfare  —  is  showing  itself  to  be  something  of  a 
fetich ;  that  when  we  are  through  with  all  our  training, 
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our  feet  have  not  quite  reached  the  goal  we  started 
for.  Let  us  take  a  single  phase  of  this  pervasive 
trouble  of  turning  knowledge  into  moral  force.  It  was 
thought,  not  long  since,  that  a  Christian  college  held 
a  patent  on  this  process,  and  that  a  secular,  a  State,  in- 
stitution was  a  plain  infringement  of  this  right.  But, 
behold,  the  same  difficulty  begins  to  show  itself  about 
equally  in  every  method  of  education.  If  Yale  Uni- 
versity has  any  advantage  over  the  University  of 
Michisran  in  social  construction,  each  item  in  its  su- 
periority  needs  to  be  carefully  enumerated  to  make  at 
all  evident  this  eminence. 

Are  not  rather  the  trouble  and  the  failure  much  the 
same  in  both,  —  in  the  Christian  college  and  the  secu- 
lar university?  Does  instruction  readily  rise  high 
enough  in  either  place  to  be  truly  inspiring  ?  This  is 
not  a  question  of  the  terminology  we  use  in  convey- 
ing ideas,  —  whether  we  speak  of  the  divine  decrees 
or  the  laws  of  nature,  of  the  second  command  or  of 
altruism,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  a  synthesis 
of  humanity.  It  is  not  a  question  of  words,  but  of 
ideas.  I  grant  that  there  are  great  advantages  in  lan- 
guage, but  not  half  so  great  as  in  ideas.  Carry  a  man 
onward,  sweep  him  upward,  whether  by  a  pervasive 
sense  of  natural  law  or  of  divine  grace,  —  will  any  one 
tell  me  exactly  what  is  the  real  difference  between 
them,  so  that  the  two  shall  not  glide  into  each  other 
while  one's  eye  is  upon  them  —  and  before  he  is 
aware  he  is  earnest,  reverential,  devout.  The  wisdom 
that  is  buoyant,  lifting  the  mind  that  entertains  it, 
carries  teacher  and  taught  alike  heavenward. 
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Scarcely  anything  is  shut  out  from  a  man  by  the 
form  of  an  institution ;  and  scarcely  anything  is  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  its  form.  All  good  gifts  come 
down  from  the  Father  of  light,  and  come  to  all  who 
can  receive  them.  Even  an  empiricist  travelling 
long  and  far  in  the  glorious  ways  of  visible  things 
cannot  fail  to  reach  an  Unknown,  whose  name  is  an 
enigma  of  worship ;  cannot  fail,  like  Zaccheus,  to 
find  himself  in  a  sycamore,  waiting  for  his  Lord  to 
go  by. 

If  we  can  but  once  feel  that  all  knowledge  is  our 
inheritance,  and  run  its  lines  together  in  the  creative 
centres  of  thought,  we  shall  be  worshipful  with  the 
wisdom  that  palpitates  from  pole  to  pole.  A  college 
must  have  an  atmosphere,  an  inspiration,  quite  its  own, 
because  it  deals  habitually  with  higher  things,  in  a 
higher  and  wider  way,  than  those  elsewhere  conceived 
by  men  or  elsewhere  achieved  by  men.  There  must 
be  moral  elevation  in  our  educational  life,  and  ele- 
vation always  declares  itself  It  is  by  elevation  that 
nature  ignites  our  thoughts,  and  hushes  our  words 
into  awe. 

A  second  difficulty  which  our  training  discloses  is  a 
want  of  moral  earnestness,  a  lack  of  inner  spiritual 
momentum,  in  the  average  college  graduate.  He  goes 
forth  from  the  muzzle  of  our  gun  like  a  spent  bullet 
searching  for  some  suitable  hollow  to  roll  into  ;  not  as 
a  living  messenger  of  the  world's  greatest  power. 
This  evil  is  certainly  not  less  in  our  Eastern  and  in 
our  Clu'istian  colleges  than  in  our  Western  and  our 
secular   institutions.     We  may  attach  too  much  im- 
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portance  to  the  confessions  concerning  themselves 
which  it  has  become  the  custom  of  our  graduates  an- 
nually to  give  us.  There  are  an  affectation  of  sin  and 
a  timidity  of  righteousness  which  do  not  leave  them 
at  liberty  to  do  justice  to  their  better  impulses. 

And  yet  there  are  a  perversity,  paganism,  and  pro- 
fanity in  these  predilections  of  theirs  that  may  well 
give  us  pause.  The  fault,  whatever  that  fault  may 
be,  is  not  in  the  young  men  exclusively,  nor  in  the 
college  exclusively,  nor  in  the  community  exclusively, 
but  in  all  three.  The  three  together  fail  to  receive 
and  to  impart  any  divine  afflatus.  The  communal  life 
and  the  college  life  spring  up  and  spread  abroad  on  a 
low  level.  They  are  like  the  ground  hemlock,  a  fresh, 
clean,  wide-leaved,  and  inviting  shrub,  but  one  which 
flattens  itself  out  over  the  earth,  and  never,  like  its 
congener,  the  hemlock,  cames  a  crown  into  the  sky, 
or  in  age  holds  aloft  its  stern,  weird  shaft,  stripped  to 
the  timber  by  many  a  storm. 

This  superficiality  of  thought,  this  shallowness  of 
sentiment,  this  flippancy  of  speech,  are  aggravated  by 
certain  very  desirable  and  necessary  changes  in  our 
courses  of  study,  but  changes  to  which  we  have  not 
as  yet  wholly  adapted  ourselves. 

An  extended  division  of  work,  an  immense  amount 
of  the  minutiae  of  knowledge,  a  predominance  of  phy- 
sical facts  and  historical  events,  put  upon  the  mind 
the  constant  labor  of  arduous  acquisition,  but  bring  it 
under  the  awe  of  no  searching,  humbling,  elevating 
truths,  give  it  no  wide  outlook  over  the  spiritual  land- 
scape.     We   are   not   alone  on   a  mountain   summit 
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where  the  multiplicity  of  things  and  the  magnitude  of 
changes  overpower  the  senses  and  awaken  the  spirit ; 
but  we  are  each  binding  up  his  own  bundles  of  fagots 
and  speculating  on  their  market  value.  Minute  and 
restricted  knowledge  has  an  affiliation  with  conceit, 
and,  in  spite  of  accuracy,  with  superficiality,  which 
cannot  be  easily  overcome.  These  low-lying  clouds 
cannot  break  up  and  pass  into  a  clear  sky  without 
some  wider,  more  cosmic  movement.  Whatever  the 
past  lacked,  it  did  not  lack  that  sense  of  darkness 
and  mystery  which  broods  the  mind  like  an  invisible 
divine  presence,  and  hatches  purposes,  like  eaglets  that 
spread  a  wide  wing  on  the  air.  Whatever  light  the 
present  has  won,  that  light  is  still  garish,  and  hides 
the  depths  of  the  universe  from  us. 

If  science  is  to  grow,  —  and  we  wish  it  the  widest 
growth,  — if  historic  criticism  is  to  rebuild  our  thought, 

—  and  may  it  rebuild  it  from  the  foundations  upward, 

—  we  the  more  need  that  divine  philosophy  and  the 
forecast  of  a  creative  mind  shall  be  with  us,  lest  we 
be  deafened  with  the  din  and  blinded  with  the  dust 
which  we  ourselves  have  made. 

If  society  is  to  be  reconstructed,  forever  open  to 
growth,  it  must  find  its  conquering  life  in  its  young 
men.  The  Christian  college  must  gain  the  power  to 
flow  out  into  and  overflow  the  community.  It  can 
do  this  only  as  it  carries  with  it  a  wise  solution, 
drawn  from  all  sources  of  knowledge,  of  current  ques- 
tions; only  as  it  acts  on  the  masses,  sharing  the 
breadth  of  the  one  stupendous,  and  the  only  stupen- 
dous, fact,  — the  building  of  the  lives  of  men  into  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Christian  college  will  not 
effect  this  synthesis  of  humanity  by  clinging  to  its 
abstractions,  valid  as  these  may  be ;  nor  by  an  eco- 
nomics and  a  civics,  a  science  and  a  faith,  as  bare  of 
flesh  and  as  full  of  a  fearfully  dry  clatter  as  the  bones 
of  a  skeleton.  The  prophetic  word  has  always  been, 
and  must  always  be :  Let  the  dry  bones  live. 

We  miss  the  heart  of  things  in  our  social  and  reli- 
gious strife,  because  we  do  not  ourselves  abide  at  the 
heart  of  things.  In  our  eagerness  to  hold  up  or  pull 
down  a  man,  we  forget  that  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  builds  up  or  overthrows  anything  in  this  world  of 
ours,  and  that  is  truth,  —  the  mind  of  God. 

A  great  renovating  impulse  takes  possession  of  the 
working  classes  ;  but  it  confounds  and  baffles  itself 
with  empty,  formal,  socialistic  devices,  because  it  does 
not  understand  that  it  is  dealing  with  the  human 
spirit,  and  not  with  timber ;  that  what  goes  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  grows  into  it,  as  if  it  were,  then 
and  there,  God's  creative  thought  taking  outline. 
Here  is  every  young  man's  opportunity,  —  a  vision, 
a  better  vision,  of  man's  capacity  and  God's  grace. 

Such  a  question  as  the  entertainment  or  exclusion 
of  the  Mongolian  occupies  our  attention.  We  beat 
about  the  bush ;  we  raise  a  thousand  secondary  or 
irrelevant  points,  and  yet  we  miss  the  only  consider- 
ation of  any  moment  in  the  discussion,  —  how  shall  our 
own  social  life,  to  which  we  are  first  of  all  bound  to 
impart  purity  and  perfection  of  type  for  our  own 
race  and  for  all  races  of  men,  be  affected  by  this 
absorption  1 
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Or  a  great  and  good  cliurcli  finds  itself  compelled 

—  what  strange  compulsions  rest  on  men's  consciences  ! 

—  to  confess  that  it  finds  no  place  in  its  kingdom- 
building  for  an  able,  active,  and  devout  servant,  be- 
cause, using  earnestly  the  large  powers  God  has  given 
him,  he  reaches  more  conclusions  than  are  found  in  a 
creed  whose  goods  were  shipped  and  whose  hatches 
were  shut  down  years  and  years  ago  for  the  entire 
voyage  that  carries  the  household  of  faith  heaven- 
ward,—  the  bow  ever  turned  toward  a  horizon  ablaze 
with  truth. 

If  God's  kingdom  could  only  come  without  coming, 
if  society  could  push  forward  with  no  change  of  posi- 
tion, could  turn  itself  inside  out,  like  a  germinating 
seed,  and  alter  not,  then  our  final  formulae  and  eccle- 
siastical methods  might  stand.  But  as  long  as  we  are 
in  the  very  processes  of  creation,  as  long  as  intellectual 
and  social  and  spiritual  elements  are  astir  under  divine 
impulses,  we,  too,  must  submit  ourselves  to  the  one 
all-embracing  and  eternal  law  of  growth.  We  resist 
it  under  the  penalty  of  being  cast  out  forever  by  it. 

How,  then,  is  a  Christian  college  to  fulfil  its  func- 
tion in  training  young  men  to  take  a  successful  part 
in  society,  yeasty  with  contending  forces  ?  Certainly 
not  by  an  ism ;  hardly  by  a  prescribed  method ;  un- 
doubtedly by  a  steady  leading  of  all  knowledge,  in 
its  ample  and  manifold  forms,  into  a  knowledge  of 
man ;  by  the  constant  gathering  of  truth  into  the  ulti- 
mate truth  of  a  spiritual  universe ;  by  subduing  and 
expanding  action,  personal,  economic,  and  civic,  into 
the  fellowship    of  man   with   man  in  righteousness; 
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by  gathering-  all  things  and  being  gathered  of  all  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  college  must  bring  inspira- 
tion to  society  out  of  the  high  places  of  thought,  — 
our  own  nature,  our  conjoint  life,  a  spiritual  universe, 
a  wisdom  that  rules  in  them  all  forever. 


ADDRESS. 

BY  THE   REV.   DE.  H.   M.  FIELD. 

"ll^JE  have  come  back  to  the  old  home.  It  is  a 
'  '  long  time  since  we  went  awaj.  Fifty-five 
years  have  passed  since  a  company  of  young  men 
went  down  the  hill  from  East  College,  and  took  their 
several  ways  in  the  journey  of  life.  Of  that  little  band 
all  but  seven  are  in  their  graves.  One  only  have  I 
met  in  all  this  crowd  to-day.^  We  had  not  looked 
into  each  other's  faces  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
We  have  been  young,  and  now  are  old ;  yet  have  we 
not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread  :  we  have  not  lost  our  faith  in  God  nor  in  man. 
And  so,  though  there  are  but  two  of  us  here,  we  are 
enough  to  lock  arms  and  walk  in  the  procession.  In- 
deed, the  more  our  ranks  are  diminished,  the  more 
sacred  to  us  is  the  spot  that  is  associated  not  only 
with  the  living,  but  with  the  dead.  No  stranger  can 
enter  fully  into  the  feeling  of  this  Memorial  Day,  or 
share  our  tender  reverence  for  this  institution  throned 
among  the  hills.  She  is  our  Mother,  and,  like  other 
mothers,  grows  more  beautiful  with  age ;  and,  in  the 

^  The  Hev.   David  Pise,  D.D.,  pastor  of  an  Episcopal  church  near 
Cincinnati. 
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eyes  of  her  cliildren,  was  never  so  beautiful  as  now, 
when  she  puts  on  her  head  the  crown  of  a  hundred 
years.  As  we  gather  about  her,  to  show  our  love 
and  our  gratitude,  we  would  bring  a  slight  offering, 
if  it  be  only  a  suggestion  from  our  experience,  which 
may  be  of  service  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us. 

What  is  a  college  for  I  What  use  does  it  subserve  in 
the  economy  of  human  institutions  1  Or  is  it  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  practical  utility  ?  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  success  in  life.  Many  of  those  who  have 
attained  the  highest  jjositions  and  wielded  the  great- 
est power,  never  saw  the  inside  of  college  halls. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  child  of  poverty.  Born  in 
a  log-house,  he  had  no  education  beyond  that  of  the 
common  school.  What  else  he  knew  he  picked  up 
from  rough  teachers  on  the  flatboat  or  in  the  for- 
est, when  he  was  splitting  rails.  But  was  he  any  the 
worse  for  that  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  spoiled  if  he  had  gone  to  college. 
He  who  was  to  do  such  a  work  for  the  people  of  his 
country,  needed  to  be  from  the  people  and  of  the 
people.  Those  homely  sayings  which  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  nation  in  the  hour  of  its  great  agony 
would  have  lost  all  their  pith  and  force  if  they  had 
been  interlarded,  like  the  speeches  of  Charles  Sumner, 
with  Latin  quotations. 

Horace  Greeley  rather  despised  a  college-bred  man  ; 
at  least  he  thought  him  no  better  for  having  had  ad- 
vantaeres  that  he  himself  did  not  have.  His  education 
had  been  obtained  under  the  humble  roof  of  a  back- 
woodsman of  Vermont,  on  winter  nights,  when  he  was 
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stretched  before  the  fire,  reading  by  the  light  of  pine- 
knots.  What  was  good  enough  for  him  he  thought 
was  good  enough  for  anybody.^ 

Out  of  such  obscurity  have  come  men  of  science. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  wont  to  say  that  the  greatest 
discovery  he  ever  made  was  the  discovery  of  Michael 
Faraday.  And  where  did  he  find  him  ?  Not  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  but  in  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
who,  being  employed  in  his  laboratory,  showed  a 
natural  intelligence  and  a  genius  for  science  that  after- 
wards astonished  the  world. 

But  this  does  not  argue  against  the  value  of  a  col- 
lege course,  even  though  it  be  not  always  necessary. 
It  only  shows  that  mere  book  learning  cannot  take 
the  place  of  a  training  which  fits  one  directly  for  the 
work  that  he  has  to  do ;  and  that  even  a  college  edu- 
cation is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  serves  its  pur- 
pose best  when  it  best  serves  mankind.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is,  that  in  this  busy  age,  this  age  of  in- 
tense thought  and  intense  activity  in  every  direction, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a  college  should  keep 
in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  world ;  not  merely  with 
the  scientific  world,  but  with  the  living  world,  the 
world  of  sorrow,  of  suffering,  and  of  sin. 

Eminence  in  any  sphere  tends  to  isolate  the  individ- 
ual.    The  man  who  was  born  poor  and  becomes  rich, 

*  There  is  no  more  distinguished  editor  in  the  country  than  !Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana,  who  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  office  of  the  "  Tribune  "  in  its  early- 
days  ;  and  he  says  in  a  recent  lecture  on  "  Journalism  "  :  "  Horace  Greeley 
told  me  several  times  that  the  real  newspaper  man  was  the  boy  who  had 
slept  on  newspapers  and  ate  ink.  Although  I  served  him  for  years  and  we 
were  very  near  in  our  personal  relations,  I  think  he  always  had  a  little 
grudge  against  me  because  I  came  up  through  a  college." 

6 
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in  that  change  of  circumstances  rises  above  the  level 
of  those  around  him,  and  separates  himself  from  them. 
So  scholars  are  apt  to  form  a  guild  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  keep  aloof  from  "  the  illiterate  vulgar." 
This  tendency  is  fostered  by  institutions  in  which  they 
live  apart  and  form  a  community  by  themselves.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  learning  took  refuge  in  monasteries, 
where  alone  it  was  safe  from  the  surrounding  barba- 
rism. This  has  given  somewhat  of  a  monastic  char- 
acter to  modern  universities.  A  student  at  Oxford 
who  distinguishes  himself  so  as  to  obtain  a  fellowship 
may  take  up  his  residence  in  its  quiet  cloisters,  and 
live  what  is  almost  the  life  of  a  monk.  American 
scholars  are  little  exposed  to  this  temptation ;  and 
yet  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  those  pursuing  the 
same  studies  to  stand  apart  upon  the  heights  of  knowl- 
edge and  look  down  unmoved  upon  the  cares,  anx- 
ieties, and  fears  of  the  world  below.  Hence  the  need 
of  constant  reiteration  of  the  truth  that   knowledore 

o 

is  not  for  its  own  sake ;  that  a  man  has  no  more  right 
to  hoard  his  knowledge  than  to  hoard  his  money ; 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  value  is  in  the 
constant  circulation,  by  which  knowledge  running  to 
and  fro  serves  as  the  very  life-blood  of  the  world. 

To  apply  this  to  the  college  of  to-day.  It  is  not  a 
monastic  institution ;  it  is  not  merely  a  high-school 
for  the  study  of  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  met- 
aphysics ;  it  is  a  gymnasium  for  the  training  of 
athletes,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  and  even  physi- 
cal discipline  of  those  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  their 
generation.     Never  w^as  there  more  need  of  practised 
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gladiators  in  the  arena  than  now,  when  there  are 
tremendous  forces  at  work  to  tear  down  and  destroy 
all  that  is  most  precious  in  what  has  been  left  us  from 
the  wisdom  of  ages.  Infidelity  and  Atheism  stalk 
abroad  in  America  as  in  Europe;  while  anarchists 
threaten  an  overthrow  of  law  and  order  that  would 
destroy  society  itself  In  the  presence  of  such  dan- 
gers, our  institutions  of  learning  cannot  stand  apart 
and  look  on  as  idle  spectators. 

But  what  can  they  do?  They  can  rebuild  the 
foundations  of  faith.  The  atheism  of  our  day  is  not 
the  sneering,  scoffing  atheism  of  the  last  century:  it 
claims  to  have  a  scientific  basis,  by  which  it  accounts 
for  all  things  without  a  First  Cause.  It  traces  the  ves- 
tiges of  creation  without  finding  the  footsteps  of  a 
Creator.  How  long  is  it  since  Tyndall,  assuming  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  went 
into  an  ecstasy  of  laudation  of  matter,  —  poor,  dead 
matter,  —  in  which,  we  were  assured,  "  would  be  found 
the  promise  and  the  potency  of  all  life,"  —  a  high- 
sounding  phrase  that  was  repeated  all  over  the  scientific 
world. 

And  how  was  this  pompous  assumption  overthrown  I 
A  few  years  since  I  was  riding  over  these  Berkshire 
hills,  in  company  with  the  most  eminent  man  of 
science  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  occasionally  lifting  his 
eyes  to  the  light  clouds  floating  above  us,  when  he 
suddenly  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  how 
Pasteur  exploded  the  theory  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion?    He  sent  up  into  the  clouds  for  his  witnesses." 
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He  explained  to  tliis  effect :  Men  of  science  in  France 
had  subjected  matter  to  what  they  considered  a  deci- 
sive test.  They  had  boiled  water,  which  they  took 
for  granted  killed  all  the  germs  of  life  that  might  be 
in  it,  and  bottled  it  up,  and  still  life  appeared !  Could 
anything  be  plainer  than  that  such  life  must  have  been 
generated  by  some  latent  power  in  matter  itself,  which 
burst  into  visibility  and  activit}^  solely  by  its  innate 
force?  What  need,  then,  of  any  other  Creative 
Power?  But  Pasteur  was  not  carried  away  by  this 
lofty  pronunciamento,  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  germs  of  life,  if  not  in  the  water,  might  be  in  the 
atmosphere,  however  thin  and  exhausted  it  might 
seem  to  be :  to  prove  which  he  sent  observers  to  the 
top  of  the  Alps,  and  even  made  use  of  aeronauts, 
whom  he  sent  up  in  balloons,  that  they  might  breathe 
the  most  attenuated  atmosphere,  and  even  bring  it 
down  from  the  clouds  in  flasks,  to  be  subjected  to 
more  decisive  tests,  when,  behold,  life  was  there ! 
Then  he  applied  tests  of  his  own  to  destroy  the  germs 
of  life,  after  which  not  a  trace  of  life  appeared  !  The 
experiment  was  fatal  to  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation.  Even  Tjmdall  gave  it  up,  and  in  a  later 
publication  frankly  admitted  that  there  is  no  life  in 
earth  or  air  that  is  not  the  offspring  of  antecedent 
life  !  Then  what  follows  ?  The  inference  is  irresistible, 
that  there  must  have  been  one  Eternal  Life,  and  that 
Life  was  God !  Thus  out  of  the  laboratory  of 
Pasteur  came  the  overthrow  of  that  latest  form  of 
Atheism.  Such  is  the  service  which  in  one  memo- 
rable case  science  rendered  to  religion. 
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There  is  another  danger,  not  to  faith,  but  to  so- 
ciety, which  calls  not  so  much  for  science  as  for 
practical  wisdom,  and  that  of  the  highest  kind.  The 
great  question  of  the  day  is  not  scientific,  or  political, 
or  even  religious,  but  social.  ''  All  things  are  out 
of  course,"  and  the  spectre  of  revolution  lifts  up  its 
head  in  every  European  capital.  Society  is  divided 
into  two  camps,  which  stand  face  to  face,  in  deadly 
hatred,  ready  to  break  out  in  open  war.  This  hatred 
is  directed  chiefly  against  the  rich,  but  in  some  degree 
it  is  turned  against  scholars  and  professional  men,  as 
belonging  to  the  classes  that  are  supposed  to  live 
without  labor,  while  the  poor  are  ground  to  the  earth, 
and  starve  and  die. 

But  surely  this  is  the  curse  of  the  Old  World, 
not  of  the  New.  Would  that  it  were  so  !  There 
are  painful  contrasts  even  in  our  own  country. 
To-day  we  are  celebrating  at  Chicago  the  triumphs 
of  civilization.  Do  we  stop  to  consider  how  near 
barbarism  lies  to  civilization,  how  they  jostle  each 
other  in  our  streets?  We  have  all  read  of  Dark- 
est Africa  and  of  Darkest  England ;  is  it  not  time  to 
ask  if  there  be  not  a  Darkest  America  ?  This  is  a 
side  of  our  city  life  that  we  do  not  put  on  exhibi- 
tion, to  which  we  do  not  invite  the  attention  of  our 
foreign  visitors.  Do  we  reflect  that  in  our  greatest 
city,  greatest  in  population  and  in  wealth,  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  who  rise  every  morning  not  know- 
ing where  they  shall  find  food  for  the  day  1  It  is  easy 
to  harden  our  hearts  against  this  suffering  by  saying 
that  it  is    their   own  fault;    that  they  have  brought 
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it  on  themselves  by  their  shiftlessness  or  drunkenness. 
That  may  be  true  in  many  cases,  but  in  others  it  is 
not  true :  it  is  not  their  fault ;  but  the  battle  of  life 
has  been  too  hard  for  them,  and  they  have  been 
driven  to  the  wall.  They  have  gone  to  the  very 
limit  of  their  strength.  Men,  and  women  too,  have 
struggled  on  and  staggered  on,  pressed  closer  and 
closer,  pushed  from  one  poor  lodging  to  another 
poorer  still,  till  at  last  they  find  themselves  in  con- 
tact with  all  that  is  vile,  —  a  contact  that  crushes 
and  destroys  at  once  the  manliness  of  man  and  the 
womanliness   of  woman. 

Is  it  strange  that  men  thus  stunned  by  misery 
should  feel  that  it  were  better  for  tliem  that  they  had 
never  been  born ;  that  they  should  be  tempted  to 
curse  God  and  die,  or  that  they  should  turn  savagely 
upon  those  above  them  I  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes of  society  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Who 
can  throw  a  bridge  across  it  f  Who  can  make  the 
first  approach  to  reconciliation?  Not  the  poor,  for 
they  have  nothing  to  ofi'er.  Any  advance  must  come 
from  the  side  of  the  rich,  who,  as  long  as  they  are 
left  in  ease  and  luxury,  are  not  much  troubled  by 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  How,  then,  is  it  possible 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  ? 

One  heroic  eifort  has  been  made  to  dredge  the 
bottomless  pit  of  society,  and  to  bring  up  to  the 
surface  the  forgotten  portions  of  humanity.  The 
Salvation  Army  has  marched  into  the  slums  of  Lon- 
don, and  catching  the  eye  with  the  show  of  a  military 
organization,  forming  in  ranks,  to  the  sound  of  trum- 
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pet  and  drum,  by  the  waving  of  banners  and  the 
tramp,  tramp  of  a  mighty  host,  it  has  sought  to 
rally  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  to  restore  them  at 
least  to  the  level  of  decent  poverty,  —  a  poverty  that 
is  not  inconsistent  with  self-respect,  which  gives  hope 
that  these  poor,  battered  creatures  may  yet  become 
true  men  and  women,  of  whom  society  need  not  be 
ashamed. 

But  where  is  the  place  for  the  college  ?  Our  Eng- 
lish friends  have  taught  us  by  setting  us  an  example ; 
planting  in  the  heart  of  London,  or  rather  at  the 
East  End,  in  the  centre  of  its  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, what  is  called  an  University  Settlement, 
and  is,  what  its  name  implies,  a  translating,  not  of 
college  life,  but  of  college  men,  from  the  quiet 
shades  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  into  the  midst  of 
the  vice  and  crime  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

But  what  do  these  scholarly  men  go  there  for? 
To  patronize  the  lower  classes,  to  make  them  feel 
their  inferiority  f  If  that  were  their  object  and  their 
method,  they  would  make  themselves  more  hated 
than  ever.  But  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
come  among  the  poor,  not  as  masters  among  slaves, 
nor  even  as  teachers  among  pupils,  but  simply  as 
friends  and  brothers,  standing  on  the  level  of  a  com- 
mon humanity.  Their  doors  are  open,  and  all  can 
enter.  Tliere  the  weary  can  find  rest.  Even  the 
wooden  bench  is  not  quite  so  hard  as  the  stones  of 
the  street.  Is  it  bitter  cold?  ''Come  in  and  be 
warmed  before  the  open  fire ! "  Here  the  naked 
can   be  clothed,  and   the    hungry  can    be   fed.     Yet 
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this  relief  is  given  with  care,  lest  it  foster  a  spirit 
of  dependence,  and  so  degrade  the  self-respecting  poor 
to  the  level  of  paupers  and  beggars. 

But  the  chief  thing  that  is  given,  and  that  is  worth 
all  the  rest,  is  personal  sympathy.  When  a  man  clad 
in  rags  comes  to  the  open  door,  he  is  not  driven  away 
by  a  stony  look  or  a  sharj)  voice.  Perhaps  he  is  in 
an  angry  mood,  sour  and  sullen  with  a  sense  of  wrong. 
No  matter !  His  bitterness  may  dissolve  in  this  soft 
atmosphere.  Even  though  it  were  a  man  just  out 
of  prison,  who  presented  himself  like  the  convict  to 
the  bishop  in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Miserables,"  a  wild 
affrighted  creature,  he  is  calmed  by  a  greeting  that 
in  act,  if  not  in  words,  repeats  the  immortal  salutation 
of  the  bishop  :  ''  I  know  who  you  are.  I  know  your 
name.  You  are  my  brother!"  '^  Brother  !  Brother  !  " 
It  is  years  since  he  heard  that  word.  Instantly  there 
comes  a  memory  of  one  who  loved  him  when  he  lay 
as  a  child  upon  her  breast,  and  a  tear  trickles  down 
his  cheek.  That  word  tells  him  that,  poor  and 
wretched  as  he  may  be,  he  is  not  wholly  despised 
and  forsaken  by  his  fellow-creatures,  nor  forgotten 
by  his  Maker.  That  may  be  the  turning-point  in 
his  history,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 

Such  was  the  beautiful  charity  which  I  saw  in 
London  a  few  months  since.  Nowhere  could  there 
be  more  need  of  such  places  of  refuge  than  in  the 
capital  of  England;  for  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  the 
greatest  barbarism,  nay,  the  blackest  heathenism, 
may  lie  close  alongside  of  the  highest  civilization. 
I  shall  never  forget  one  night  many  years  ago  that 
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I  was  taken  by  tvvo  police-officers  tlirougli  tlie 
Seven  Dials,  then  the  most  notorious  haunt  of  vice 
and  crime.  It  was  midnight,  and  yet  the  streets 
were  ablaze  with  flaring  gas-lights,  and  the  gin- 
palaces  were  in  full  blast,  crowded  with  drunken 
men  and  women.  As  they  poured  out  into  the 
streets,  I  saw  an  endless  succession  of  the  most 
horrible  figures  that  ever  bore  the  shape  of  human- 
ity ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  very  earth  was 
quaking,  that  the  fires  of  hell  were  burning  under 
our  feet,  and  that  these  poor  creatures,  bloated  with 
drunkenness  or  pale  and  haggard,  were  the  spirits  of 
the  lost,  walking  about  by  the  light  of  the  flames. 

Scenes  like  that  may  be  witnessed  in  our  own 
largest  cities.  They  are  not  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
and  I  would  advise  no  one  to  go  to  see  them  from 
idle  curiosity ;  but  to  a  young  man  who  is  pure  and 
strong,  I  would  say.  Go  once,  and  once  for  all,  and 
then  come  back  and  lay  the  question  on  your  soul,  if 
there  be  not  something  that  you  can  do  to  abate  all 
this  wickedness  and  woe. 

If  you  desire  to  do  it,  this  University  Settlement, 
which  has  been  reproduced  in  this  country,  fur- 
nishes you  the  opportunity ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  this  form  of  service  to  those  who  go 
forth  from  institutions  like  this,  as  a  post-graduate 
course,  believing  that  a  few  months  spent  in  mis- 
sion work  in  one  of  our  great  cities,  in  daily  contact 
with  the  poor,  would  be  of  more  value  to  a  young  man 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  than  if  spent  in  a  law 
office,  a  medical  school,  or  even  (begging  the  pardon 
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of  my  brethren)  in  a  theological  seminary.  It  would 
teach  him  what  he  could  never  learn  within  these 
walls.  He  would  be  a  student,  not  of  books,  but 
of  human  nature,  degraded  and  fallen.  He  would 
see  the  dark  side,  the  night  side,  of  our  gilded  city 
life,  and  would  appreciate,  as  never  before,  the  liollow- 
ness  and  rottenness  that  underlie  our  boasted  modern 
civilization.  Out  of  all  this  sad  experience  he  would 
come  with  ideas  somewhat  subdued,  but  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  would  make  him  a  better  citizen,  a  better 
Christian,  and  a  better  man. 

With  this  suggestion,  we  who  are  passing  off  the 
stage  leave  it  to  the  3'oung  and  the  brave  who  are 
coming  on,  to  answer  the  question,  what  part  edu- 
cation is  to  play  in  the  future  relations  to  one  another 
of  the  American  people.  Is  it  to  be  a  wall  that  shall 
separate  class  from  class,  —  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the 
learned  from  the  unlearned,  —  or  the  bridge  that  unites 
them  all  ?  If  our  country  is  not  to  go  the  way  of  all 
the  earth,  it  can  only  be  because  the  abyss  is  spanned 
by  the  splendid  arch  of  education  and  religion,  across 
which  men  can  pass  to  and  fro,  having  a  common 
inheritance  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  that  is  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 
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BY  THE  KEY.   W.  M.   GROSVENOE. 

TT  is  surely  most  natural  and  fitting-  that  the  sons 
of  Williams  should  always,  and  especially  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  seek  to  be  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Mark 
Hopkins.  Our  great  teacher,  were  he  here  to-day, 
would,  I  am  sure,  tell  us  at  least  three  things :  to  be 
absolutely  true  to  our  own  convictions  ;  to  be  widely 
tolerant  of  the  convictions  of  other  people ;  and  to 
be  very  simple  and  direct  in  any  statement  of  our 
opinions  that  we  may  wish  to  make. 

In  the  letter  containing  the  Committee's  invitation 
to  me  the  subject  was  given  as  ''  The  Modern  College 
and  Church  Unity  ;  "  and  these  further  words  occur : 
^'It  was  thought  felicitous  that  this  address  should 
be  taken  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  order." 
As  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  I  am 
here,  and  as  a  son  of  AVilliams  I  shall  hope  to 
state  my  convictions  with  sincerity,  tolerance,  and 
simplicity. 

We  are  the  more  willing  to  discuss  the  subject 
assigned  because  the  Church  to  which  we  belong 
believes  in  unity  so  heartily,  and  deems  it  so  impor- 
tant that  she  has  offered  to  give  up  many  most 
precious  but  non-essential  things,  that  she  might  fur- 
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ther  its  accomplishment.    She  wins  her  right  to  speak 
by  the  things  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice. 

The  subject  assigned  asks  us  to  think  primarily  of 
Church  unity ;  not  simply  the  sentiment  or  spirit  of 
unity  found  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  people,  but  that 
oneness  of  life  and  organization  which  without  con- 
tradiction was  the  characteristic  of  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  final  aim  and  end  of 
what  we  seek  is  that,  through  mutual  understand- 
ings and  the  reign  of  love,  we  fulfil  the  prayer  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  divided  church  at  Corinth :  "  Now 
I  beseech  you,  brethren,  through  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you  ;  but  that 
ye  be  perfected  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in 
the  same  judgment." 

As  one  looks  out  into  the  confusion  of  our  modern 
religious  world,  this  day  of  unity  seems  to  be  far 
distant.  There  are  so  many  prejudices  to  be  erased, 
so  many  hereditary  traditions  to  be  overcome,  so 
much  sectarian  spirit  to  be  eradicated,  that  for  many, 
many  years  we  may  struggle  on,  simply  creating  the 
spirit  and  love  of  unity  out  of  wliich  the  united 
Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  will  finally  grow.  But  it 
can  avail  us  very  little  to  lose  any  high  ideal  out  of 
our  life  because  it  seems  at  the  present  impossible, 
—  much  less  the  greatest  ideal  of  all,  of  one  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  practical  efi'orts  and  difficulties  inseparable 
from  realization  of  any  such  ideal,  men  are  asking 
two  questions:   Is  the  ideal  of  Church  unity   worth 
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seeking!   and,    By  what  method  do  you  propose  to 
reach  it  ? 

1.  Men  in  college  and  out  ask,  Is  not  emulation, 
rivalry  in  good  works,  on  the  whole  a  good  thing  1 
However  much  of  special  pleading  we  may  use  as  an 
apology  for  our  present  religious  chaos,  surely  the 
doctrine  of  "  the  most  for  the  least  "  and  ^'  every  man 
for  himself,"  the  law  of  competition,  has  never  yet 
helped  us  to  solve  our  great  social  problems,  and 
that  law  of  competition  cannot  be  the  law  of  the 
kingdom  of  love.  The  sect  spirit  is  the  competi- 
tive spirit.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Master  Cln-ist, 
nor  of  the  Apostle  who  said,  "  Let  no  man  seek  his 
own,  but  every  man  another's  wealth."  Rivalry  in 
good  works  very  often  means  the  establishment  of 
institutions  that  interfere  with  rather  than  supplement 
each  other,  and  the  multiplication  of  valuable  mate- 
rial properties  that  in  no  way  realize  satisfactory 
spiritual   results. 

Tliere  also  seems  to  be  a  most  persuasive  reason 
for  the  present  condition  of  things  and  its  continu- 
ance. You  say  that  ''  diiferent  natures  need  different 
aspects  of  truth,  and  seek  varying  modes  for  the 
expression  of  their  religious  life."  Granted,  but  that 
is  just  what  the  sect  spirit  denies.  It  says  that  the 
truth  is  too  narrow  to  include  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  The  reason  for  the  sect  is  to  gather 
into  exclusive  communion  those  who  hold  like  views ; 
it  denies  that  the  Church,  as  such,  must  contain  dif- 
ferent natures,  and  offers  room  for  divergent  opinions. 
This  argument  of  diversity  is  an  argument  for  a  true 
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catliolicity  in  the  one  universal  Clmrcli  of  Jesus 
Christ,  not  for  any  dividing-  whatsoever. 

2.  And  now,  for  a  moment,  we  must  turn  to  the 
question  of  method.  By  what  means  do  you  propose 
to  reach  this  great  ideal  ? 

When  we  were  in  college,  we  remember  studying 
with  great  interest  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  Unity  in 
Religion,  and  since  then  we  have  found  no  better 
method  than  he  suggests.  The  harmony  may  be 
reached,  *'  if  the  points  fundamental  and  of  substance 
in  religion  were  truly  discerned  and  distinguished 
from  points  not  merely  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order, 
or  good  intention."  In  otlier  words,  our  method  must 
be  one  of  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  sifting,  because 
all  through  the  ages  of  Christian  history  "  men  have 
been  creating  oppositions  which  are  not."  In  any 
attainment  of  the  deep  underlying  unities  of  the  life 
of  the  Church,  we  have  always  to  subordinate  the 
ten  thousand  non-essentials,  and  discern  between  the 
accretions  of  opinion  which  the  ages  have  brought 
and  the  simple  faith  of  Christ  and  the  simple  creed  of 
His  disciples,  without  which  there  can  be  no  Christian 
Church.  In  any  such  process  we  reach  at  last,  of 
course,  profound  convictions  which  demand  expres- 
sion. Here,  among  essentials,  there  are  vital  differ- 
ences which  we  must  honestly  face,  and  try  to  find 
their  ultimate  harmony ;  but  the  spirit  of  unity  would 
help  to  rid  us  of  the  wasteful  organizing  of  mere  self- 
willed  opinions. 

The  relation  of  the  modern  college  to  this  great 
ideal,    and  the   facility   with  which    it   can  use  this 
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metliod,  make  us  very  hopeful.  We  look  to  the 
college  with  great  confidence,  because  there  are  so 
many  conditions  in  its  life  that  cannot  but  assist 
us  in  our  problem.  Will  you  permit  me  to  consider 
this  relation  from  the  student's  standpoint,  and  to 
speak  somewhat  for  him  I 

In  spite  of  all  past  traditions,  the  successful  modern 
college,  however  religious  and  Christian  it  may  be, 
is  forced  to  be  more  and  more  unsectarian.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  our 
largest  and  most  successful  universities  and  colleges 
are  subordinating  the  sectarian  principle.  However 
dominant  the  original  religious  impulse,  and  how- 
ever persistent  the  force  of  their  hereditary  traditions, 
you  cannot  say  that  Harvard  is  Unitarian,  nor  Yale 
Congregational,  nor  Princeton  strictly  Presbyterian, 
nor  Columbia  Episcopalian.  In  the  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, in  the  Faculties,  and  always  in  the  body  of  stu- 
dents there  exist  religious  elements  of  the  greatest 
diversity,  and  they  profess  that  they  love  to  have  it  so. 
Surely  in  this  college  to  which  we  belong,  certain 
very  marked  religious  influences  have  powerfully 
shaped  its  life.  Never  would  we  wish  to  lose  any 
valuable  truth  which  the  earlier  faith  gave  us ;  never 
would  we  seek  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  good  things 
which  these  hundred  years,  so  rich  in  blessing,  have 
brought  us;  and  yet  none  the  less  shall  we  always 
rejoice  as  we  see  Williams  College  moving  out  of 
any  narrowness  of  policy  or  any  ungracious  secta- 
rian prejudice  to  meet  with  progressive  hopefulness 
the  new  issues  of  our  religious  life. 
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This  new  relation  of  the  college  to  religion  is  often 
lamented  by  those  who  think  they  see  in  it  the  secu- 
larization of  the  college.  There  may  be  somewhat  of 
danger  here ;  but  to  those  who  are  waiting  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  this  seems  to  be  that  necessary 
emancipation  of  the  college  from  inadequate  forms  of 
religious  truth  which  must  precede  the  larger  life 
found  only  through  freedom.  After  all,  it  is  putting 
Religion  where  she  can  work  out  her  own  great 
mission,  which  is  not  the  enforced  submission  of  un- 
willing minds,  but  the  winning  of  unfettered  souls, 
constrained  only  by  the  wondrous  power  of  Christ 
the  Master. 

The  democratic  character  of  the  modern  college  is 
another  thing  that  helps  us  in  our  reachings  after 
unity.  Here,  in  these  days  of  ardent  impulse,  is  a 
democracy  of  friendship.  The  social  life  in  our  towns, 
if  not  in  our  cities,  is  very  apt  to  be  divided  by 
its  churcli  affiliations.  Instead  of  the  social  life  of 
the  community  unifj^ing  divergent  religious  tenden- 
cies, the  churches  become  the  centres  of  sets  and 
kinds  and  classes  of  people,  and  so  intensify  the 
divisions  which  social  causes  have  produced.  We 
hear  with  burning  shame,  and  confess  with  deep  con- 
trition, that  it  has  been  and  is  true  that  the  Clnu'ch 
is  a  dividing  force  in  our  common  life,  —  one  body  of 
Christians  rich  and  influential  and  learned,  another 
composed  of  the  middle  class,  still  another  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant;  one  church  built  and  managed  entirely 
for  the  rich,  another  for  the  poor.  Even  politically  its 
divisions  persist.     The  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  blot- 
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ted  out  forever  by  our  nation's  blood,  is  still  seen  in 
churches  Nortli  and  churches  South.  Now,  all  this 
is  lost  in  the  true  democracy  of  college  life.  In 
spite  of  the  attempts  at  exclusiveness  made  by  some 
very  immature  individuals,  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
college  is  democratic,  —  men  of  all  kinds  not  simply 
meeting  occasionally,  but  living  together  for  four  long 
years.  Our  friendships  nothing  can  ever  efface,  be- 
cause they  are  the  friendships  of  a  true  democracy. 
We  came  from  homes  so  very  different ;  we  brought 
with  us  influences,  prejudices,  convictions,  manners, 
that  had  come  to  us  from  our  fathers.  We  came 
with  peculiarities  and  notions  and  conceptions,  and 
we  were  thrown  at  once  into  a  life  all  new  and 
unknown.  Here  we  met  influences,  prejudices, 
convictions,  manners  unheard  of  in  our  experience ; 
and  these  were  held,  not  by  some  abstract  imaginary 
being,  but  by  our  own  familiar  friends,  whom  we 
saw  day  by  day.  However  positive  our  convictions, 
or  vigorous  our  opinions,  we  could  never  look  with 
tlie  same  intolerance  at  those  opposing  views,  had 
we  never  known  these  men  so  well.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  the  touching  of  one  life  with  another,  one 
personality  with  another,  dissipates  false  judgments. 
Entering  into  the  life  of  a  friend  always  means 
entrance  into  a  more  living  sympathy.  All  that 
is  good  in  a  man  and  all  that  is  bad  in  him  un- 
covers itself  at  the  bidding  of  such  friendship,  and 
the  larger  knowledge  is  a  pei-petual  challenge  of  re- 
ligious professions  and  the  sincerity  of  a  man's  faith ; 
so  we  go  into   the  world  understanding  at  last  how 
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those  otlier  convictions  are  possible,  and  able  to  meet 
them  in  the  future  with  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
judgment. 

This  democracy  is  not  only  characterized  by  friend- 
ship, but  it  is  a  democracy  of  young  men.  The  young 
man  is  alive  to  present  issues.  "We  might  not  be  so 
willing  to  trust  our  problem  to  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
or  to  tlie  Faculties.  But  the  college  man  is  all  unfet- 
tered by  the  prejudices  that  the  many  and  far-reaching 
associations  of  life  will  bring  in  the  after  years.  His 
convictions  are  more  plastic,  more  capable  of  being 
moulded  by  new  elements  of  knowledge  and  larger 
aspects  of  truth.  His  habits  of  thought  are  not  har- 
dened. Past  defeats  have  been  few,  and  sturdy  an- 
tagonisms almost  unknown  ;  so  his  judgment  has  not 
been  warped  by  preconceived  errors.  He  has  not 
yet  committed  himself  to  the  dictation  of  any  party 
leader.  He  has  not  closed  the  doors  of  his  intel- 
lectual life,  but  they  are  flung  wide  open,  waiting 
for  new  liofht  and  life.  All  that  he  is  waits  on  what 
he  is  to  be,  and  so  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  with  a 
larger  independence  he  is  able  to  receive  and  work 
out  any  great  problem. 

This  democracy  contains  another  element ;  it  is  full 
of  manliness.  In  college  as  elsewhere  we  meet  with 
types  of  weak  piety  and  religious  officiousness.  We 
have  known  religion  made  ridiculous,  and  maudlin 
sentiment  masquerading  as  goodness,  and  faith  lost 
in  mere  profession  quite  as  much  in  college  as  in 
the  world.  But  the  scorn  with  which  it  is  greeted  is 
lost  in  the  world,  while  here,  in  the  intimate  associa- 
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tion  of  our  life,  that  scorn  is  most  effectually  felt. 
It  is  said  that  the  college  pulpit  is  difficult  to  fill 
satisfactorily,  because  the  congregation  is  most  exact- 
ing. It  may  be  so ;  but  I  believe  that  any  vigorous 
man  of  sincere  convictions  may  wholly  trust  his  fate, 
if  he  but  utter  a  straightforward  gospel  of  living 
value,  and  having  uttered  it,  knows  when  to  stop. 
Nowhere  will  religious  truth  be  more  respected  and 
pious  platitudes  be  more  completely  ineffective  than 
in  the  midst  of  that  freedom  of  criticism  inevitable 
in  the  democracy  of  college  life.  The  sense  of  man- 
liness demands  that  everj^  question  shall  have  an 
honest  hearing;  every  man  shall  have  fair  play.  It 
is  perfectly  willing  to  be  proved  wrong,  if  the  proof 
be  satisfactory.  It  is  willing  to  suffer,  provided  the 
defeat  be  just.  In  other  words,  it  estimates  the  whole 
problem  of  life  and  of  faith  from  its  own  peculiar 
standards,  and  uses  its  own  unconventional  tests.  Here 
among  these  elements  of  this  democracy  the  ideal  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church  may  more  easily  win  its 
way. 

A  critic  of  Church  unity  called  it  an  iridescent 
dream.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  to  whom  the  whole 
thing  seems  utterly  impossible,  have  said,  "  Behold, 
this  dreamer  cometh."  But  where  better  could  a 
dreamer  come  than  into  college  life,  the  home  of 
dreams  I  Take  up  your  schedule  of  lectures  and 
studies.  What  is  it  but  the  contemplation  of  the 
perfect  f  Your  physiology  is  the  study  of  the  perfect 
body.  You  deal  with  the  perfect  logic,  where  every 
premise  that  is  assumed  excludes  feeling,  and  every 
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conclusion  moves  to  its  absolute  certainty,  forget- 
ting life.  You  must  tliink  of  the  perfect  political 
economy,  where  the  laws  of  trade  move  smoothly 
to  their  own  results,  unmindful  of  all  selfishness. 
Sociology  deals  not  wdth  refractory  exceptions,  but 
with  the  ideal  society,  where  peace  and  plenty  are 
always  found.  All  art  is  seen  in  its  completeness ; 
music,  in  its  harmonies.  In  science  it  is  the  perfect 
form,  the  resistless  movement,  the  unhindered  pro- 
cess, the  unbroken  evolution  of  the  world  which  we 
see.  The  philosophy  that  you  are  taught  is  the 
perfect  life  of  man  fulfilling  the  ''law  of  love"  and 
of  the  completed  universe,  where  love  as  law  reigns 
supreme. 

Not  only  is  every  intellectual  pursuit  the  study  of 
the  ideal,  but  here,  too,  come  the  dreams  of  life.  All 
is  future.  Here,  in  the  quiet  resting  days  that  lie 
between  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth  and  the  anxious 
cares  of  our  life  work,  come  visions  of  what  we  hope 
to  be.  We  think  of  the  days  of  triumph,  when  every 
ambition  shall  find  its  crown.  We  linger  thought- 
fully over  careers  issuing  forth  into  great  rewards. 
We  build  our  future  on  foundations  of  living  hopes. 
Here,  in  these  college  days,  come  great  surging 
thoughts  of  work  and  its  glory.  Here,  too,  some 
sweet  face  imprints  itself  upon  our  hearts,  until  with 
fluttering  hopes  and  fears  we  dare  to  shape  for  our- 
selves bright  pictures  of  homes  all  beautiful,  built  and 
ruled  by  love  supreme. 

Here,  among  these  visions  and  ideals  and  far-reach- 
ing hopes,  may  we  dream  of  everything  except  the 
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perfected  kingdom  of  our  Lord?  Shall  we  never 
dwell  upon  the  ideal  Church'?  Must  religion  alone 
be  the  study  of  its  poor  fragments,  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  imperfect  systems  ?  May  we  cling  to  our 
ideals,  that  they  may  help  us  to  be  valiant  and  full  of 
hope  in  the  midst  of  the  prosaic  duties  of  our  daily 
life  ;  may  Ave  find  our  visions  very  useful  and  very 
needful  in  industrial  enterprises  and  social  reforms, 
where  the  great  concept  bears  us  through  the  storm 
and  stress  of  opposition  ;  and  yet  are  we  never  to 
be  permitted  to  use  our  visions  in  the  prosaic  duties 
of  our  religious  world  ?  May  we  stand  upon  moun- 
tain-tops here  in  this  mountain-land,  and  see  the 
kingdoms  of  tliis  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and 
yet  never  stand  upon  the  highest  peak  of  all,  where 
we  may  see  the  heavenly  glory  of  the  kingdom  of 
our  God! 

Nay,  but  we  will  "  lift  up  our  hearts."  We  will 
go  with  Saint  Paul,  until  we  can  see,  with  him,  "  the 
Church,  which  is  Christ's  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all."  We  will  be  carried  with  Saint  John 
to  a  great  and  high  mountain,  and  see  with  him  that 
great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  not  waiting  in  the 
heavens  for  this  world  to  pass  away,  but  descending 
from  God,  that  here  upon  our  earth  we  men  may 
know  its  glory. 

We  are  going  back  to  our  old  work.  The  anxious 
problems  of  our  own  household  of  faith  will  soon 
engross  us.  The  claims  of  sect  and  party  will  soon, 
too  soon,  assert  their  power.  Once  more  the  push 
of  jostling   interests   will    separate  us,    and  lead    us 
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often  far  apart ;  but  never  will  the  old  narrowness  be 
quite  so  strong,  nor  the  uncharitable  bigotry  be  half 
so  powerful,  if  we  have  been  willing  to  gaze,  even 
for  a  moment —  and  how  much  more  if  for  the  years 
of  college  life  —  into  the  vision  of  Christ's  all-perfect 
Church. 


ADDHESS. 

BY  THE   EEV.    DR.   C.   A.    STODDARD. 

'  I  "HE  college  is  the  nursery  of  men,  the  training- 
school  of  men,  the  place  from  which  men,  with 
their  powers  increased  and  disciplined,  go  forth  into 
the  world. 

Go  forth  —  to  be  what  are  called  home  and  foreign 
missionaries. 

Every  man  is  one  of  the  two.  He  lives,  and 
builds,  and  uses  his  powers  and  capacities  and  influ- 
ence, in  his  own  country  or  in  other  lands. 

Thus  all  college-graduates  are  missionaries,  and  the 
character  of  their  mission  depends  largely  upon  what 
sort  of  men  they  are  when  they  go  forth  from  college. 
For  although  circumstances  may  modify  character,  and 
determine  its  force  and  applications,  the  original  thing 
is  developed  and  nurtured  here.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  man  will  be  essentially  different  in  the  great  world 
where  his  work  is  done,  from  what  he  was  in  the 
small  world  of  the  college  where  he  prepared  for  that 
work ;  nor  that  the  discipline  of  life  in  after  years 
will  materially  change  the  characters  which  are 
formed  during  a  college  course.  Such  a  view  is  im- 
portant in  estimating  the  relations  of  the  college  to 
all  the  work  and  the  influence  of  educated  men. 
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Men  have  gone  forth  from  Williams  College  into 
the  world,  upon  their  various  missions,  for  one  hun- 
dred years.  In  that  period  three  thousand,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men,  nineteen  hundred  of  whom  are 
still  living,  have  been  graduated  here.  A  few  hun- 
dred have  spent  their  lives  and  have  done  their  work 
in  other  lands.  They  have  been  foreign  missionaries. 
But  the  greater  number  have  remained  in  the  country 
where  they  were  born,  and  their  mission  has  been  at 
at  home.  They  have  occupied  what  are  called  the 
learned  professions,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  medi- 
cine, and  law  ;  they  have  become  journalists,  teachers, 
civil  engineers,  merchants,  and  farmers.  Some  have 
attained  high  position  as  statesmen,  jurists,  merchant- 
princes.  A  President  of  the  United  States,  senators 
and  congressmen,  governors  of  States,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  public  men  who  have  filled  al- 
most every  grade  of  positions  in  the  national  service, 
have  been  educated  here.  Habits  of  industry  and  in- 
vestigation have  been  formed  here.  The  seeds  of  lofty 
purpose  and  noble  endeavor  have  been  sown  here. 

Character  building  has  been  the  great  work  of 
Williams  College.  Its  aim  has  been  to  make  men  of 
strong  intellect  who  were  able  to  think  clearly  and 
logically  ;  men  of  sound  judgment  who  could  discern 
between  good  and  evil ;  men  of  true  patriotism  who 
loved  country  more  than  party,  and  right  rather  than 
self-interest ;  men  of  philanthropy  who  esteemed  other 
men  as  brethren  and  lived  by  the  rule  of  Christ, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them  ;  "  men,  in  fine,  whose  great  purpose 
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in  life  was,  sincerely  and  truly  to  make  the  world 
better,  purer,  and  happier,  and  to  do  so  without  refer- 
ence to  what  influence  such  an  aim  might  have  upon 
their  personal  comfort,  or  fame,  or  position.  Such 
has  been  the  intent  and  result  of  the  training  given 
here.  It  has  not  been  so  technical  as  to  swallow 
up  the  individual  in  his  study ;  it  has  not  aimed  to 
make  him  a  great  linguist,  a  great  mathematician,  a 
great  chemist,  nor  even  a  great  philosopher.  These 
are  all  minor  objects ;  they  are  the  specialties  of  col- 
lege training,  they  are  the  scholastic  part  of  education, 
which  can  be  taught  without  a  college  and  acquired 
without  a  teacher. 

But  the  character-building  which  has  been  the  great 
work  of  Williams  College,  has  been  done  by  the  im- 
press of  mind  and  spirit  upon  the  young  men. 
Books  and  recitations  have  had  their  part  in  pro- 
ducing mental  development,  but  that  part  has  been 
small,  compared  to  the  power  which  flowed  from 
daily  association  with  men  whose  thoughts  were 
grand  and  noble,  whose  ideals  were  pure  and  god- 
like, and  whose  life  in  its  principles,  its  purposes,  and 
its  daily  details,  was  worthy  of  study  and  of  imita- 
tion. As  President  Garfield  said,  Mark  Hopkins  and 
a  log  were  enough  of  a  college  for  him. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  period  is  to  substitute 
impersonal  and  literary  training  for  direct  personal 
influence.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  instructor  at  the 
formative  period  of  character  is  of  even  more  impor- 
tance than  the  instruction  that  he  gives.  Facts  must 
be  vitalized  in  order  to  become  fertile.     Theories  must 
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have  the  enthusiasm  of  personahty  to  encourage  their 
study  and  secure  their  adoption.  Even  great  princi- 
ples need  the  enforcement  and  apphcation  of  personal 
example  to  move  mankind. 

A  college  or  a  university  may  be  well  endowed  w^ith 
buildings,  and  books,  and  scientific  apparatus,  and 
scholarships ;  it  may  even  have  men  of  great  learning 
in  control  of  its  varied  departments.  Unless  these 
teachers  are  also  men  of  strong  and  high  character 
and  personal  influence,  the  results  of  the  teaching 
upon  the  students  will  be  wholly  disproportionate  to 
the  endowment. 

Williams  College  has  always  sought  character  and 
learning  in  its  instructors,  but  cJiaracter  first  The 
force  of  that  choice  has  been  seen  in  its  graduates 
and  in  the  work  which  they  have  accomplished. 

Nowhere  has  the  power  of  individual  character  been 
more  evident  than  in  the  work  which  the  men  of 
Williams  College  have  done  in  this  country. 

My  theme  perhaps  calls  for  more  extended  illus- 
tration than  can  be  furnished  by  a  single  college,  and 
if  I  had  an  hour  at  command,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  the  relation  of  college  training  in  general, 
to  Christian  culture,  to  the  development  of  unselfish 
citizenship  and  true  patriotism,  to  improved  methods 
of  conducting  business  and  politics,  and  to  charitable 
and  philanthropic  endeavor.  The  enlargement  of 
mind  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kind which  a  thorough  college  course  secures,  tend 
directly  to  make  men  broader  and  better.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  know  our  fellow-men,  their  habitat,  the 
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influences  under  which  they  act,  and  the  objects  which 
engage  their  attention,  are  we  able  to  serve  them. 
The  college  affords  great  opportunities  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  knowledge  in  a  systematic  and  philo- 
sophical way.  A  student,  therefore,  who  realizes  and 
improves  his  advantages  in  college,  has  prepared 
himself  to  become  an  honorable  man  of  affairs,  a 
high-minded  statesman,  a  true  philanthropist,  and  an 
influential  Christian.  He  has  risen  beyond  mere 
personal  ambitions  and  learned  the  real  nobility  of 
service  to  mankind.  He  will  carry  into  every  sphere 
of  duty  and  labor,  the  idea,  that  to  whom  much  is 
given  from  him  will  much  be  required ;  he  will  hold 
himself  debtor  to  all  who  are  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self, and  instead  of  using  his  acquisitions  like  the 
miser  for  selfish  aggrandizement,  he  will,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  own  enlargement,  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  his  fellow-men  in  all  things  that  are  useful 
and  worthy.  ''  Because  I  have  had  much,  others  shall 
have  more,"  will  be  his  rule  of  action,  and  in  fulfil- 
ment of  such  a  motive,  his  life  will  become  increas- 
ingly beneficent  and  happy.  Such  I  believe  to  be 
the  direct  and  natural  result  of  the  character-building 
which  goes  forward  in  our  Christian  colleges,  which 
has  been  pre-eminently  illustrated  by  the  graduates 
of  Williams  College,  and  which  has  had  nowhere  a 
completer  manifestation  than  in  the  lives  and  careers 
of  those  who  have  been  especially  known  as  home 
missionaries. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  examples  of  this  sort 
of  influence  from  the  wider  range  of  graduates  settled 
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in  this  countiy,  whose  mission  has  been  fulfilled  in 
secular  pursuits,  but  I  must  restrict  my  illustrations. 
The  familiar  examples  of  noble  and  influential  char- 
acter in  connection  with  this  college,  which  rise  in 
the  landscape  of  memory,  as  the  mountains  tower 
around  this  Berkshire  valley,  do  not  need  to  be 
rehearsed.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Edward  Dorr 
Griffin,  Mark  Hopkins,  and  his  consecrated  brother 
Albert,  to  awaken  glowing  affection  and  institutional 
pride  in  every  son  of  Williams.  This  is  our  centen- 
nial, and  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  honor  and  glorify 
our  own  household.  Passing  these  great  names,  which 
are  written  large  on  the  college  roll,  let  me  select  a 
few  in  special  illustration  of  the  single  point  which 
I  have  aimed  to  make  in  this  brief  address,  namely, 
that  Wilhams  College  has  in  the  past  hundred  years 
developed  noble  characters,  and  in  so  doing  has  fur- 
nished to  the  world  and  to  this  country  the  best  and 
most  useful  men. 

This  country  during  the  last  hundred  years  has 
offered  special  advantages  for  home  missionary  work. 
During  that  period  an  immense  and  inviting  territory 
has  been  thrown  open  for  settlement.  A  variety  of 
causes  has  united  to  bring  into  this  territory  immi- 
grants from  all  lands,  but  especially  from  the  civilized 
countries  of  Europe.  An  average  prosperity  which 
has  been  paralleled  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has 
enabled  tliese  settlers  to  become  landowners,  and  the 
facile  institutions  of  the  country  have  allowed  them 
to  secure  speedily  the  advantages  of  citizenship.  A 
common  language,  and  freedom  from  the  restrictions 
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of  rank  and  caste,  have  permitted  and  encouraged 
equal  rights  and  general  education,  while  the  entire 
absence  of  priestly  domination  has  facilitated  freedom 
of  religious  thought  and  enabled  religious  teachers  to 
present  their  systems  with  impartiality,  fearlessness, 
and  success.  The  period  has  also  been  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  mankind  for  the  development  of 
material  resources,  wonderful  inventions,  and  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  all  of  which  have  been  assistants  in 
educational  and  missionary  work. 

Under  such  conditions  it  might  be  expected  that 
men  of  marked  character  and  thorough  training  would 
find  a  most  favorable  theatre  for  influential  action. 
Let  me  now  recall  to  your  consideration  a  few  names 
from  the  roll  of  our  alumni,  with  incidents  of  their 
biography,  illustrative  of  the  value  to  home  missions 
of  the  training  here  received. 

Jeremiah  Porter,  who  died  last  July  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  was  a  good  example  of  the  average  graduate  of 
Williams  College.  He  was  the  youngest  of  twelve 
children  born  to  a  physician  in  Hadley,  Mass.  He 
entered  college  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Edward  Dorr 
Griffin.  After  theological  studies  at  Andover  and 
Princeton,  he  began  his  home  missionary  work  in 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Fort  Brady,  where 
he  was  chaplain  of  the  garrison  in  1831.  The  troops 
were  transferred  to  Fort  Dearborn  in  1833,  and  Mr. 
Porter  went  with  them.  Chicago  had  then  less  than 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  He  preached  the  first 
sermon   ever   heard   in   Chicago,   and   organized   the 
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first  religious  society,  a  Presbyterian  church,  in  that 
place.  He  went  to  Peoria,  Farmington,  Illinois,  and 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  In  each  of  these  places  he 
established  churches  and  served  in  them  durino- 
twenty-three  years.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
he  was  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  army.  After  the 
war  was  over  he  built  a  church  in  Brownsville, 
Texas,  while  chaplain  at  Fort  Brown ;  thence  he  went 
to  Fort  Sill  in  Indian  Territory  and  later  to  Wyoming 
Territory.  He  retired  from  active  service  in  1882,  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  had  nine  children,  two 
of  whom  have  been  missionaries  in  China  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Jeremiah  Porter  was  a  pioneer 
in  religious  work  in  the  West,  a  founder  of  churches, 
a  moulder  of  communities,  a  Christian  soldier  and 
patriot  for  threescore  years.  Williams  College  gave 
that  little  class  of  twenty-three  graduates  the  best 
she  had.  Four  became  physicans ;  six,  clergjmien ; 
eight,  lawyers ;  and  four,  members  of  Congress.  The 
only  surviving  member  is  the  Hon.  David  Dudley 
Field,  of  New  York. 

The  pioneer  missionary,  Cushing  Eells,  who  died 
within  the  year,  was  graduated  in  1834  from  Williams 
College,  and  had  spent  more  than  half  a  century  in 
active  service  for  the  Northwest,  in  territory  which 
now  forms  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  In 
March,  1838,  he  set  out  for  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  one  month  later  he  began  his  horseback 
ride  across  the  continent.  For  fifty  years  he  con- 
tinued to  ride  on  horseback  west  of  the  Pocky  Moun- 
tains, founding   schools,  gathering   and  consolidating 
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churclies,  and  establishing  colleges.  The  Willamette 
University  and  the  Pacific  University  are  debtors  to 
him,  and  Whitman  College  owes  its  life  to  his  efforts. 
It  was  literally  built  by  Gushing  Eells,  on  the  conse- 
crated ground  which  drank  the  blood  of  the  martyred 
Dr.  Whitman,  who  had  saved  the  whole  Northwest  to 
the  United  States. 

In  1861,  Indian  hostility  having  abated,  the  land 
which  the  government  had  given  in  aid  of  the  Walla 
AValla  mission,  where  Whitman  and  his  associates  were 
massacred  in  1847,  was  to  be  sold.  Mr.  Eells  felt  that 
it  would  be  sacrilege  to  sell  this  land  without  erecting 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  national  bene- 
factor. The  price  was  not  great,  but  it  was  more  than 
his  means  would  purchase.  By  diligent  toil  and  self- 
denial  he  and  his  son  succeeded  in  raising  two  good 
crops,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  paid  for  the  land,  and 
began  to  teach.  By  exertion  and  economy  he  was 
able  to  erect  a  college  building,  and  by  his  unwearied 
efforts  the  college  was  endowed,  and  under  his  pru- 
dent management  became  a  useful  educational  insti- 
tution. He  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
college  for  the  State  of  Washington ;  he  secured  its 
original  charter;  he  loved  it  with  a  father's  ten- 
derness, and  often  said  with  truthful  earnestness : 
"I  could  die  for  Whitman  College." 

This  college  has  been  closely  connected  with  Wil- 
liams College  in  its  boards  of  government  and  of  in- 
struction. President  Eaton  and  three  other  graduates 
of  Williams  are  members  of  its  facult}^,  and  they  are 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  founder. 
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Beginning  in  1877,  Mr.  Eells  entered  upon  a  new 
missionary  work  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  A 
large  section  of  territory  there  receives  the  gospel 
chiefly  through  the  donations  and  missionaries  of  the 
home  missionary  societies,  not  having  as  yet  been 
developed  to  anything  like  self-support.  In  many  of 
those  destitute  places,  new  and  feeble  at  the  start, 
Dr.  Eells  organized  a  church,  aided  in  church  erec- 
tion, and  sometimes  even  built  a  church  himself  and 
gave  it  to  the  people.  He  would  preach,  gather  in 
converts,  organize  a  church,  remain  with  it  for  two 
or  several  years  as  its  pastor,  without  salary,  and 
finally  secure  a  successor  to  the  work,  when  he  would 
pass  on  into  other  new  fields  to  repeat  the  generous, 
Christ-like  service.  There  is  many  a  church  in 
Eastern  Washington,  and  some  in  Western,  that  owe 
their  existence  to  *'  Father  Eells,"  who  earned  that 
aff'ectionate  title  by  his  fatherly  care  over  souls  and 
paternal  watchfulness  and  support  for  infant  churches. 
This  twelve  years  of  service  was  very  fruitful,  and 
his  story  of  it  was  a  romance  indeed.  He  travelled  on 
his  well-known  sorrel  horse,  now  nearly  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  twice  at  least  he  crossed  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  riding  1,000  miles,  with  no  other  com- 
panion than  the  horse,  camping  under  the  stars,  armed 
with  nothing  more  deadly  than  the  "  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God."  With  his  Bible  in 
hand  he  met  supposed  hostile  Indians,  but  he  never 
knew  fear,  never  met  treachery  among  them,  and  was 
never  injured  in  their  service.  Old  Indians  gathered 
round  him  on  his  last  visit,  and  almost  worshipped  his 
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venerable  presence.  With  them  beside  a  fallen  tree 
he  knelt  in  prayer,  with  them  he  ate  a  frugal  meal 
npon  which  they  had  asked  God's  blessing  as  he 
tauglit  them  long  years  ago,  and  with  them  he  will 
sing  in  the  eternal  life  unto  which  he  has  gone  and 
they  will  come. 

Such  work  was  done  in  earlier  times,  nearer  liome, 
by  Jedediah  Bushnell,  of  the  class  of  1797,  who 
became  a  pioneer  missionary  in  the  region  of  which 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  now  the  centre ;  by  Levi  Parsons, 
of  the  class  of  1801,  who  made  a  permanent  settlement 
at  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  and  was  constantly  starting  other 
churches  as  the  population  increased,  from  1815  to 
1825;  and  by  Leavenworth,  of  the  class  of  1804,  who 
labored,  at  points  now  thickly  settled,  between  Utica 
and  Syracuse. 

Barrett  and  Calvin  Bushnell,  of  the  class  of  1808, 
and  Giddings  and  Halsey,  of  the  class  of  1811,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work.  Every  three  or  four  years 
a  new  man  or  band  of  men  from  Williams  went  into 
Central  and  Western  l^ew  York,  till  the  whole  region 
was  evangelized. 

Did  time  permit,  T  could  tell  you  how  this  mis- 
sionary life  developed  in  Central  New  York  from  the 
labors  of  Williams  men,  and  made  that  a  centre  which 
sent  out  rays  of  light  to  the  Western  Reserve,  —  where 
Israel  Andrews  presided  for  a  generation  over  Marietta 
College,  —  to  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  to  our  Western  ter- 
ritories. Or,  entering  other  fields,  I  could  narrate  how 
Gerard  Hallock  wrought  a  revolution  in  journalism 
through  the  ''New  York  Observer"  and  the  *' Journal 
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of  Commerce,"  while  his  brother  William  organized 
and  directed  the  American  Tract  Society  for  forty 
years. 

But  I  must  close  this  necessarily  brief  sketch  of 
of-raduates  of  Williams  Colleg-e  who  have  illustrated 
home  missionary  work  in  the  annals  of  our  nation. 
The  college  roll  is  brilliant  with  these  examples  of 
self-denying  and  philanthropic  devotion. 

The  evangelization  of  our  country"  has  gone  forward 
under  their  guidance  ;  the  spirit  of  Christian  patriotism 
which  saved  the  Union  sprung  from  their  teachings. 
Successful  efforts  to  elevate  and  educate  the  negro 
and  Indian  races,  under  the  leadership  of  that  soldier, 
teacher,  and  statesman,  Samuel  Cliapman  Armstrong, 
had  a  kindred  source. 

The  education  of  the  people  through  the  columns 
of  the  religious  ^^ress,  whose  pioneers,  Gerard  Hallock, 
Samuel  Irenseus  Prime,  Henry  M.  Field,  and  their 
successors,  were  graduates  of  this  institution,  —  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  influence. 

The  record  of  the  past  stands  honorable  and  illus- 
trious. It  is  a  century  of  Christian  educational  life 
whose  beneficent  effects  can  be  shown  throughout  this 
land. 

We  can  have  no  higher  ambition,  and  utter  no  more 
heartfelt  prayer  for  our  Alma  Mater,  than  that  the 
spirit  which  has  dwelt  within  this  corporation  during 
the  last  hundred  years  may  continue  to  animate  it, 
and  that  the  graduates  of  Williams  College  may  annu- 
ally go  forth  under  the  same  sanctions  to  the  service 
of  God  and  their  fellow-men. 
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BY  THE   KEV.   G.   A.    FOKD. 

/^NE  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  is  credited  by  Dr. 
^-'^  Duff  with  saying  in  the  British  Parliament 
that  ^'in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  missionary  must  be 
either  a  fool  or  a  knave,  and  probably  the  latter."  If 
the  Duke  was  right,  the  relation  of  the  college  to 
the  mission  should  be  one  of  hostility  to  the  "  knave," 
and  separation  from  the  "fool." 

But  He  from  whom  Christendom  takes  its  name 
put  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light,  when  he  said 
to  his  followers,  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even 
so  send  I  you."  On  which  side  of  this  old  contro- 
versy Williams  College  stands  is  shown  by  the  topic 
assigned  to  me  to-day. 

It  is  a  matter  of  settled  history  that  Williams  Col- 
lesre  considers  the  college  and  the  mission  as  bound 
together  by  Divine  appointment.  Like  day  and  night, 
they  blend,  until  no  one  can  say  where  each  begins 
or  ends.  They  are  as  veins  and  arteries  in  one  cir- 
culatory system,  comrades  in  every  pulsation  of  weal 
or  woe.  Like  the  eye  and  hand,  they  must  have  one 
another. 
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The  person  of  that  prince  among  Williams's  heroes, 
Mark  Hopkins,  whose  spirit  and  memory  are  so 
dominant  on  this  centennial  occasion,  and  who  was 
President  of  the  college  for  thirty-six  happy  years, 
and  for  thirty  years  was  President  also  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  missionary  boards,  ideally  exemplified 
the  blessed  union  of  culture  and  missions. 

Those  who  distrust  the  colleges  maintain  that  they 
breed  pride  and  scepticism,  and  that  missions  will  do 
better  to  draw  their  helpers  from  plainer  ranks.  This 
academic  audience  is  safe  enough  from  such  an  error, 
yet  it  is  entitled  to  any  refreshment  that  a  glance 
at  certain  facts  will  give. 

In  Apostolic  Missions,  the  giant  was  the  learned 
Paul,  even  as  the  giant  of  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation was  the  learned  Moses.  The  other  Apostles 
were  not  sent  forth  till  they  had  spent  three  years 
under  the  constant  tutelage  of  Christ  himself,  and 
had  received  those  supernatural  gifts  that  made  their 
preaching  and  writings  such  a  power  through  all  these 
centuries. 

The  universal  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  laid  hold 
indeed  upon  the  common  people,  yet  was  it  first  sent 
to  the  most  cultured  and  religious  nations  of  that 
time ;  and  its  triumphs  among  barbarians  are  passed 
over  in  the  inspired  record.  Apostolic  Missions  affected 
chiefly  the  cultured,  and  Mediaeval  Missions  the  uncul- 
tured peoples,  while  Modern  Missions  are  affecting, 
powerfully  and  rapidly,  both  these  extremes. 

Looking  now  at  Modern  Missions,  we  see  that  they 
were  begun,  as  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  in 
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Williams  College,  where  tlie  new-born  zeal  drove 
some  of  the  volunteers  to  enter  other  colleges  simply 
to  spread  the  missionary  interest. 

The  recent  missionary  revival,  whose  grand  re- 
sults are  manifest  in  most  interesting  statistics,  as 
the  binding  together  of  thirty  thousand  students  from 
four  hundred  and  fifty  colleges  upon  our  continent  in 
one  organization  that  far  outstrips  every  other  college 
society,  whether  for  athletic,  social,  or  literary  pur- 
poses, —  this  revival  began  in  a  meeting  of  college 
students,  stimulated  and  guided  by  college  men,  in 
1886,  at  Northfield,  as  an  echo,  perhaps,  of  that  in  the 
classic  halls  of  Cambridge,  England,  the  year  before. 
The  religious  sentiment  in  our  colleges  is  so  strong 
to-day  that  while  only  five  per  cent  of  the  young  men 
of  the  country  are  ''professing  Christians,"  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  our  college  students  are. 

Surely  missions  need  not  fear  to  trust  themselves  to 
college  leadership. 

But  the  tongue  of  slander,  in  striving  to  alienate 
the  college  and  missions,  has  chiefly  attacked  the 
latter,  contending  that  they  are  unworthy  of  col- 
lege talents  and  confidence.  The  despised  Bethlehem 
manger  where  the  great  Author  of  missions  was  born, 
was  reproduced  in  England  when  the  modern  mis- 
sionary movement  began,  a  century  ago,  and  also  in 
our  own  country  and  college,  in  the  days  of  the 
"  haystack  meetings."  Mills  and  his  associates,  whose 
monument  yonder  is  one  of  the  richest  ornaments 
that  Williams  wears  upon  her  honored  brow,  could 
count  upon  no  sympathy  from  even  the  clergy,  fac- 
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ulty,  or  fellow-Cliristians,  wlien  they  organized  that 
little  society,  "  to  effect,  in  the  person  of  its  members, 
missions  to  the  heathen,"  and  so  they  met  at  first 
in  secret,  like  timid  Nicodenius.  After  the  churches 
were  won  over,  the  anti-mission  war  was  waged  by 
the  semi-religious  travellers  and  scholars.  And  now 
since  we  have  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  the  all  but 
complete  conversion  of  this  class  to  the  endorsement 
of  missions,  the  hostile  army  is  mostly  made  up  (ac- 
cording to  many  competent  authorities)  of  those 
whose  hostility  is  itself  the  highest  praise.  This 
chanofe  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  missions  is  noted  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  here,  and  has  carried  with  it  many 
illustrious  names,  among  them  the  eminent  scientist 
Charles  Darwin. 

The  bands  that  unite  the  college  and  the  mission 
are  further  tightened  and  ennobled  by  a  true  concep- 
tion of  the  scope  of  missions.  This  is  no  longer  taken 
to  be  the  simple  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  message, 
backed  by  consistent  living ;  but  rather  the  much 
more  effective  (hence  more  exacting)  work  of  planting 
upon  new  soil,  as  far  and  fast  as  possible,  a  rounded 
reproduction  of  Christianity  that  shall  include  those 
institutions  which  are  its  natural  results.  The  tree  of 
life  will  not  exert  its  full  attractive  power,  till  it  is 
hung,  not  only  with  the  leaves  of  doctrine,  that  adorn 
its  boughs  and  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
but  also  with  the  twelve  manner  of  luscious  fruits  of 
beneficence,  for  the  feeding  of  the  nations,  that  declare 
its  heavenly  origin.  It  is  wholly  impossible  for  the 
Church  to  confine  herself  in  mission  fields  to  ''  preach- 
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ing-  the  Gospel,"  and  yet  obey  witli  any  fulness  the 
second  table  of  God's  Law,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  Consequently,  for  the  realization 
of  the  broader  scope,  the  demands  of  missionary  ser- 
vice are  varied. 

In  considering  the  twelve  gates  of  access  to  the 
New  Jerusalem  of  missionary  success,  we  simply 
assume  those  other  and  familiar  demands  that  are 
essential  to  all  Christian  work. 

I.  The  Physical  Demands.  —  Missionary,  like  mili- 
tary organizations,  require  a  medical  certificate  of 
fitness.  Hard  journeys  and  unavoidable  disregard 
at  times  of  all  the  laws  of  health  break  down  very 
many  constitutions,  while  still  more  are  only  saved 
from  this  catastrophe  by  contentment  with  a  very 
partial  performance  of  missionary  ofiices.  Besides,  to 
win  prejudiced  and  contemptuous  foreigners,  and  to 
lead  converts  efficiently,  give  large  scope  for  high 
physical  endowments. 

II.  The  Mechanical  Demands.  —  These  grow  out 
of  the  necessity  of  the  missionary's  making  and  draw- 
ing all  plans,  arranging  all  contracts,  superintending 
all  details  of  erection,  and  making  with  his  own  hands 
such  requisites  as  the  native  artisans  cannot  make,  for 
the  proper  construction  and  equipment  of  the  needed 
mission  buildings  in  numerous  stations,  —  out  of  the 
necessity  of  quickening  and  directing  the  varied  mate- 
rial advancement  of  those  whom  his  Gospel  civilizes. 

III.  The  Financial  Demands.  —  To  plan,  in  ad- 
vance, the  expenses  of  a  large  and  complicated  net- 
work of  missionary  operations  within   the   limits  of 
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fixed  appropriations ;  to  spend  wisely  and  economi- 
cally the  considerable  funds  entrusted  to  liim,  and 
meet  promptly  every  financial  obligation  as  it  arises ; 
to  have  well-kept  accounts  and  present  acceptable 
reports  and  balance-sheets,  with  due  regard  to  the 
fluctuations  of  exchange,  and  the  conversion  back  and 
forth  of  the  items  of  his  accounts  from  the  currency 
of  the  home-land  to  that  of  his  field ;  and  then  to 
finance  his  own  snuo^  salary  so  as  to  cover  also  the 
considerable  requirements  of  private  benefactions  and 
extensive  hospitality,  and  all  without  the  aid  of  regu- 
larity or  leisure,  and  among  people  who  have  no  fixed 
prices  for  anything  and  no  conscience  to  spare  in 
money  matters,  —  calls  for  abilities  in  this  line  of  no 
mean  order  on  the  part  of  the  missionary. 

IV.  The  Legal  Demands.  —  These  are  for  the 
protection  of  the  mission  properties  and  other  rights, 
against  the  encroachments  of  avaricious  neighbors, 
bitter  persecutors,  and  crafty  rulers ;  and  for  the 
securing  of  suitable  redress  in  cases  of  encroachment ; 
and  also  to  meet  the  obvious  obligation  to  aid  his 
parishioners  with  proper  legal  counsel,  which  they 
cannot  obtain  elsewhere. 

V.  The  Diplomatic  Demands.  —  When  legal  meas- 
ures fail  through  corruption,  the  champion  of  honest 
rights  falls  back  upon  diplomacy',  consistently,  of 
course,  with  Christian  honor.  Through  these  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  powers  that  be,  he  also  guards 
those  general  rights  guaranteed  to  missions  by  treaty, 
and   obtains  all  possible   additional   facilities   for  his 

J. 

work.     Few,  indeed,  can  know  what  expenditure  of 
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time,  what  distasteful  bondage  to  absurd  etiquettes, 
what  humiliating  rebuffs  and  agonies  of  ingenuity 
it  often  costs  to  keep  in  motion  under  hostile  gov- 
ernments the  agencies  of  Christian  missions !  Or 
what  sad  interruptions  and  disasters  might  doubt- 
less be  averted,  were  diplomatic  gifts  more  generally 
possessed  by  missionaries  ! 

VI.  The  Medical  Demands.  —  To  open  hearts  and 
districts  hermetically  sealed  against  the  Gospel  and  its 
herald  without  the  aid  of  miracles,  the  missionary  finds 
medical  service  exceedingly  effective.  He,  therefore, 
needs  as  much  skill  as  possible,  that  he  may  treat 
with  simple  remedies  a  host  of  simple  ailments,  sure 
to  clamor  for  his  help  wherever  he  may  be.  It  will 
often  be  as  foolish  as  cruel  to  plead  inability,  and 
refuse  to  help  those  who  have  access  to  no  other 
source  of  relief. 

VII.  The  Musical  Demands.  —  Since  worship  is 
not  complete  without  sacred  song,  and  music  is  so 
helpful  in  evangelism,  and  since  the  missionary  finds 
no  preparation  in  this  line,  he  must  himself  prepare 
both  hymns  and  tunes,  with  such  indifferent  local 
help  as  he  can  muster,  and  then  must  train  the  schools 
and  congregations  himself,  and  the  musical  leaders 
that  are  to  be. 

VIII.  The  Linguistic  Demands.  —  To  master  even 
one  foreign  language  (and,  in  most  cases,  more  are 
needed)  so  as  to  do  effective  work  with  both  the  col- 
loquial and  the  written  forms,  baffies  not  a  few  who 
attempt  it,  and  forms  a  signal  difficulty  of  mission 
work.      It   is   far  too   often   true   that   a  missionary 
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hobbles  through  his  ministry,  weak,  if  not  ridiculous, 
on  this  account. 

IX.  The  Educational  Demands.  —  From  the  ele- 
mentary three  R's  up  to  the  heights  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  theology,  the  missionary  has  to  carry 
those  pupils  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  future ; 
also  to  prepare  the  text-books,  organizing  and  con- 
ducting the  various  training-schools,  colleges,  and 
seminaries,  as  well  as  the  system  of  village  common 
schools,  which  he  must  superintend  with  vigilance, 
and  be  so  familiar  with  the  text- books  in  the  native 
lanofuaofes  that  he  can  examine  not  only  the  schools 
but  the  teachers,  and  give  them  the  normal  training 
which  they  need.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of 
the  work  is  increasingly  recognized  by  all  missionary 
societies.-^  It  may  be  called  the  left  arm  of  mission 
work,  being  in  most  cases  the  only  means  available 
for  getting  hold  of  those  who  are  to  be  moulded  by 
the  hammer  of  Divine  truth  wielded  by  the  right 
arm  of  preaching. 

X.  The  Pastoral  Demands.  —  These  are  more 
exacting  than  miglit  be  supposed,  because  tlie  mis- 
sionary is  really  a  superintending  bishop  of  a  diocese, 
with  a  considerable  corps  of  native  helpers,  who  look 
up  to  him  as  their  pastor,  and  numerous  congregations 
tliat  depend  upon  him  at  least  for  the  settlement  of  the 
knotty  perplexities  and  serious  troubles,  that  must,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  numerous  and  obsti- 

^  "Wisely  have  the  American  missionaries,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
everywhere  planted  the  school-house  side  by  side  with  the  church.  In  these 
twin  buildings  lies  the  hope  of  India."  —  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark,  Y.  P.  S.  C  E. 
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nate,  and  call  for  much  more  paternal  interference 
than  does  the  care  of  more  advanced  congreffations. 
For  the  purity  and  prosperity  of  the  laborers  and 
congregations  he  must  exercise  a  wise  and  constant 
oversight. 

XI.  The  Homiletical  Demands.  —  The  peculiar 
pressure  here  grows  out  of  the  importance,  to  the 
work,  of  such  a  reputation  as  a  preacher  as  will 
enable  the  missionary  to  draw  to  the  services  during 
his  tours,  the  many  whom  the  native  preacher  in  each 
station  fails  to  reach ;  so  that,  attracted  and  moved 
by  the  missionary  at  first,  they  may  become  regular 
attendants.  He  also  needs,  by  his  high  standard  of 
preaching,  to  give  the  native  preachers,  whose  advan- 
tages are  slender  at  best,  such  a  stimulus  and  pattern 
as  shall  give  them  a  strong  uplift 

XII.  The  Conversational  Demand.  —  This  is 
exceedingly  severe.  The  bulk  of  a  missionary's 
time  is  taken  up  with  receiving  visits.  The  visitors 
usually  come  in  companies,  and  believe  in  long  visits. 
All  day  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  These  will  often 
begin  before  his  morning  toilet  is  complete,  and 
continue  till  the  wee  hours  of  the  night,  sometimes 
with  no  respite  even  at  meal  time.  Their  fullest 
play  comes  when  he  is  touring,  and  his  fatigue  is 
greatest  and  his  accommodations  poorest.  The  call- 
ers represent,  of  course,  every  grade  of  society 
and  intelligence,  and  every  shade  of  prejudice  and 
belief.  Many  will  be  as  hostile  to  his  mission  as  they 
are  respectful  to  his  person  ;  painfully  sensitive  in 
regard  to  anything  that  seems  even  remotely  to  antag- 
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oiiize  their  habits  or  creeds,  and  quick  to  imagine 
intended  insults  on  the  slightest  pretext ;  and  mutual 
enemies  will  often  be  present  at  the  same  time.  With 
little  or  no  reading  matter,  they  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  these  missionary  visits  for  reliable  information 
on  all  points.  So,  also,  for  the  settlement  of  many 
temporal  difficulties,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  fair 
and  kindly  tribunal  to  which  they  can  resort.  But 
these  settlements  always  mean  long  hours,  if  not  days, 
of  ingenious  and  varied  argument  and  pleading,  in  the 
interests  of  right  and  godliness. 

Now  wherever  the  missionary  goes,  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  is  held  makes  it  rude  for  his  visitors  to 
have  much  to  say,  and  still  more  rude  for  him  to  have 
little  to  say.  He  must  not  only  do  the  bulk  of  the 
talking,  but  if  he  pauses,  it  is  either  a  slight  to  his 
visitors,  or  a  confession  that  his  own  ideas  have  run 
dry,  in  which  case  something  very  like  contempt  is 
apt  to  be  noticeable. 

Let  no  one  imagine  it  easy  to  steer  the  bark  of  a 
conversation  so  one-sided  in  such  perilous  waters  for 
so  many  consecutive  hours,  and  combine  successfully 
the  requisite  proportions  of  wit,  science,  news,  and 
politics,  praise,  reproof,  and  exhortation,  with  that 
spiritual  teaching  which  is  his  special  mission  ;  so 
that  those  who  come  to  him  for  the  first  time,  and  full 
of  prejudice  or  indifference,  and  those  who  come  self- 
righteous  or  despondent,  the  ignorant  and  the  intelli- 
gent, believers  and  unbelievers,  may  all  receive  what 
will  do  them  good.  But  this  is  the  largest  and  most 
effective  instrument  the  missionary  has  to  wield,  and 
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here,  first  and  worst,  ia  most  cases  will  his  incompe- 
tency show  itself. 

While  recognizing  the  fact  that  many  missionaries 
have  occasion  to  serve  as  specialists  in  medical,  liter- 
ary, or  other  work,  and  that  circumstances  modify  the 
demands  made  upon  many  others,  it  yet  remains  true 
that  the  average  missionary  needs  to  meet,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  multifold  demand  just  outlined.  And 
while  no  one  can  be  supposed  to  meet  all  these  varied 
requirements  successfully,  it  is  not  high  proficiency  in 
some  lines  so  much  as  fair  proficiency  in  many  lines 
that  best  equips  the  missionary  volunteer.  Hence 
the  special  value  of  the  symmetrical  and  many-sided 
development  that  a  college  training  gives,  no  part 
of  which,  from  the  athletics  to  the  summit  of  philo- 
sophical studies,  but  will  come  into  honorable  play 
upon  the  mission  field. 

To  keep  the  best  college-trained  men  at  home 
where,  through  the  multitude  of  workers,  the  division 
of  labor,  and  the  helpfulness  of  the  environment,  suc- 
cess is  easy  and  failures  largely  atoned  for  by  sym- 
pathetic influences ;  and  to  send  the  weaker  and 
untrained  men  abroad,  where  the  conditions  are  re- 
versed, and  where  each  man  must  be  prepared  to  serve 
as  athlete,  mechanic,  financier,  lawyer,  diplomat,  phy- 
sician, musician,  linguist,  educator,  pastor,  preacher, 
and  conversationalist, —  cannot  be  justified.  It  would 
be  like  planting  the  sturdy  oak  in  the  sheltered  and 
watered  valley,  and  the  dependent  vine  upon  the  dry, 
bleak  mountain-top. 

Missions   are  so   deeply  rooted   at  home  that   all 
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Christendom  is  proud  of  them,  and  gladly  contributes 
annually  about  fifteen  million  dollars,  entrusted  to 
nine  thousand  missionaries  from  two  hundred  and 
eighty  societies ;  while  books,  by  well-known  authors 
on  both  continents,  not  officially  connected  with  mis- 
sions, depict  their  wonderful  success. 

The  trunk  of  this  great  tree  represents  a  community 
of  at  least  four  million  open  believers  (one-fourth  of 
whom  are  communicants)  who  cluster  about  seventeen 
thousand  stations,  where  forty-five  thousand  native 
helpers  labor;  and  who,  in  their  poverty,  give  so 
largely  that  three  of  the  British  societies  report  the 
gifts  of  their  native  churches  as  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually ;  while  the  ratio  of  growth  has 
already  left  the  home  churches  far  behind,  and  the 
pro  rata  cost  is  also  immensely  in  favor  of  the  mission 
fields. 

The  branches,  too,  have  stretched  so  far  that  not 
only  the  governments  of  Christian  lands,  but  even 
heathen  sovereigns  and  magnates,  have  paid  both  ver- 
bal and  financial  tribute  to  this  great  cause;  while 
slaving  kidnappers  among  the  savage  islands  con- 
tribute their  spontaneous  testimony,  w^ien,  to  coax  the 
timid  islanders  aboard  piratical  craft,  they  dress  one 
of  the  crew  in  missionary  garb. 

So  valuable  are  the  fruits  already  yielded  outside 
the  strictly  missionary  lines  that  numerous  books 
have  appeared,  dealing  wholly  with  the  material  and 
intellectual  indebtedness  of  the  world  to  missions. 

I.  The  contributions  to  science,  and  especially  to 
Philology,   Geography,  and  Anthropology  have  eli- 
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cited  from  great  scientists  the  highest  encomiums. 
The  colossal  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  into  more  than  three  hundred 
languages  and  dialects,  many  of  which  were  first 
reduced  to  writing  and  system  by  the  missionaries,  is 
of  itself  an  incomparable  contribution  to  Philology, 
better  appreciated  when  w^e  recall  what  time  and 
pains  each  English  version  cost. 

II.  The  contributions  to  the  commerce  of  the  world 
are  such  that  it  is  estimated  that  in  Polynesia,  every 
missionary  stimulates  a  trade  worth  fifty  times  his 
salary,  and  that  the  American  plows  alone,  sent  to 
Natal,  would  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  mission 
there. 

III.  The  contributions  to  the  politics  of  nations  have 
also  been  enormous,  so  that  the  great  historians,  states- 
men, and  journalists  combine  in  one  inspiring  chorus 
of  acknowledgment. 

lY.  The  contributions  to  civilisation  and  pure  phi- 
lanthropy head  the  list,  of  course.  The  latest  and 
brightest  conspicuous  example  is  Africa,  with  her 
Living-stone  and  his  successors.  The  Reform  Move- 
ments  that  in  various  countries  aim  at  the  suppression 
of  native  evils,  such  as  the  suttee  and  child-widow- 
hood, infanticide,  human  sacrifices,  and  cannibalism; 
or  of  imported  evils,  such  as  the  traffic  in  slaves  and 
chastity,  fire-arms,  liquors,  and  opium,  —  all  have 
their  mainspring  in  Christian  missions. 

But  even  now  this  flourishing  tree  is  still  a  stripling, 
and  full  of  buds  of  promise  rather  than  of  ripened 
fruit ;  while  the  fruit  already  borne  is  mostly  of  the 
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intangible  sort  tliat,  like  all  spiritual  forces,  no  one 
can  tabulate. 

Not  only  are  the  greatest  results  still  in  the  future, 
but  the  greatest  struggles  too,  no  doubt,  and  in  view  of 
the  ''tug  of  war"  that  looms  up  before  us,  there  never 
was  more  need  than  now  for  the  college  and  the 
mission  to  swear  fresh  loyalty  and  stand  together. 

Whatever  missions  mean  to  Christian  civilization, 
that  they  also  mean,  pre-eminently,  to  the  college, 
which  is  the  cream  of  this  civilization. 

Now  Christian  missions  mean   an   honest  effort,  — 

1.  To  obey  the  clear  and  most  emphatic  Divine 
commands  to  fill  the  world  with  Gospel  truth.  This 
is  a  debt  of  loyal  Obedience. 

2.  To  pay  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  dis- 
charge of  the  enormous  debt  owing  to  missions,  from 
the  time  that  the  Great  First  Missionary  left  regions 
of  light  for  those  of  darkness,  and  the  Throne  for  the 
Cross ;  or  that  His  chief  Lieutenant  gave  to  the 
Church  and  world  those  matchless  Epistles,  every 
one  of  which  was  written  to  mission  churches,  up  to 
the  latest  of  the  contributions  we  have  just  enumerated. 

The  Christianizing  of  our  pagan  British  ancestors ; 
the  colonial  impulse  that  crystallized  on  Plymouth 
Eock ;  the  securing  in  Revolutionary  days  the  friend- 
ship of  the  ''  Six  Indian  Nations ;  "  the  preservation  of 
our  Northwest  Territories  in  Whitman's  time ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  many  of  our  colleges,  such  as  Hamilton 
and  Dartmouth  ;  the  deliverance  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom a  century  ago  from  rank  rationalism  and  rigid 
ritualism,  and  the  phenomenal  growth  and  excellence 
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of  our  college  system,  —  all  have  in  Christian  missons 
their  immediate  spring-.     This  debt  is  one  of  Honor. 

3.  To  offset  as  much  as  possible  that  stream  of 
corruption  which  has  borne  from  Christian  to  heathen 
lands,  by  means  of  our  marine  and  military,  tourists 
and  traders,  a  dread  infection  of  infidel  ideas  and 
vicious  practices,  and  to  supply  with  better  beliefs 
the  intelligent  multitude  abroad,  whose  superstitious, 
puerile  faiths,  our  civilization  has  demolished.  This 
is  a  debt  of  Justice. 

4.  To  mitigate  the  multiform  distress  that  hangs 
like  a  pall  over  all  heathen  peoples,  dwarfing,  crushing, 
and  destroying  them;  in  recognition  of  Christian 
stewardship  that  looks  up  to  God  as  Father,  and 
the  Christian  communism  that  looks  out  to  every 
human  being  as  a  brother.  Brotherly  interest  in  our 
distant  fellow-man  is  missions.  This  is  a  debt  of 
Compassion  and  Gratitude. 

5.  To  realize  the  highest  type  of  goodness,  —  self- 
sacrifice  ;  and  particularly  the  highest  type  of  virtue, 
—  that  which  takes  hold  of  subjects  who  have  the 
least  natural  claim,  through  distance,  prejudice,  and 
alien  barbarism. 

Mere  culture  is  intensely  selfish,  and,  as  such,  is  not 
only  impotent  but  pernicious.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton made  no  mistake  when  he  said,  ''  Mere  culture 
apart  from  the  moral  element  makes  clever  devils." 

Culture  is  like  the  sun,  that  acts  upon  all  within 
its  range  centripetally  only,  and  must  be  restrained 
from  its  destructive  tendencies  by  those  more  power- 
ful centrifugal  forces  above  and  beyond  it,  of  which 
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science  has  only  lately  caught  a  gleam ;  and  of  which, 
as  related  to  culture,  our  Christian  civilization  has 
but  just  seen  a  glimmering  dawn. 

The  highest  ideals  of  unselfishness  can  only  express 
themselves  in  missions,  and  this  fact  alone  ought  to 
bind  together  forever  the  college  and  the  mission. 
The  larg-est,  richest  wish  that  we  can  tender  to  our 
Alma  Mater  on  this  her  Centennial  Birthday,  is  that 
she  may  maintain  the  lead  she  took  so  long  ago 
in  Christian  missions ! 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER   NINTH. 


ADDRESS. 

BY  DEAN  H.  P.  JUDSOK 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TO 
THE  COLLEGE. 

^  I  "HE  development  of  education  in  the  United  States 
quite  naturally  has  been  like  that  of  our  polit- 
ical institutions.  It  has  grown  from  beneath,  instead 
of  being  imposed  from  above  by  the  anxious  forecast 
of  a  paternal  government.  Educational  institutions 
have  been  local,  individual,  spontaneous,  in  their 
origin.  Freedom  is  always  a  foe  to  uniformity,  and 
so  schools  and  their  curricula  from  the  first  have  been 
a  pretty  fair  reflex  of  the  multifarious  notions  of  a 
great  variety  of  communities.  It  is  true  that  many 
schools  have  a  general  similarity  in  many  points. 
This  comes,  of  course,  from  their  common  origin,  and 
from  the  similar  conditions  under  which  our  widely- 
scattered  commonwealths  have  worked  out  the  prob- 
lems of  civic  life.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
superficial  similarity,  a  deeper  study  gives  a  pro- 
found impression  of  confusion.  There  is  confusion  in 
methods,  confusion  in  courses  of  study,  confusion  in 
quality  of  work.  This  is  true  of  higher  education. 
It  is  true  of  secondary  education.  It  is  yet  more 
markedly  true  of  the  two  systems  as  related  to  each 
other.     There  is  much  college  teaching  which  begins 
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nowhere.  There  is  much  academy  teaching  which 
leads  nowhere.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  our  high- 
school  graduates  ever  reach  the  college.  And  those 
who  do  are  as  unlike  one  another  in  degree  and  char- 
acter of  preparation  as  they  are  in  outlines  of  physi- 
ognomy. A  despairing  professor  of  Latin  once  told 
me  that  his  freshmen  knew  as  many  kinds  of  Latin 
grammar  as  they  had  varieties  of  nose. 

The  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  do  not  at 
all   points    articulate. 

In  the  States  political  order  has  come  out  of  polit- 
ical chaos.  The  nation  of  to-day  has  replaced  the  dis- 
cordant thirteen  commonwealths  of  1787.  We  have 
learned  to  combine  a  large  degree  of  local  freedom 
with  a  large  degree  of  unity  of  national  life. 

In  education,  however,  local  autonomy  is  yet  su- 
preme. The  school  and  the  college  are  each  virtu- 
ally an  end  unto  itself  It  is  only  a  moral  influence 
which  Williams  exerts  on  other  colleges.  It  is  only 
an  incidental  and  indirect  influence  which  it  exerts  in 
the  preparatory  schools.  And  these  schools  have  little 
to  do  one  with  another,  and  still  less  to  do  in  shaping 
the  policy  of  the  college.  Each  local  community  is 
quite  independent  of  every  other. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  no  small  advantage  in  this 
vigor  of  local  independence.  The  kind  of  education 
furnished  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  popular  wants, 
and  so  has  a  more  tenacious  hold  on  the  public  in- 
terest. Moreover,  whatever  else  it  lacks,  it  certainly 
tends  to  create  originality  and  strength  of  character. 
And  all  these  are  things  worth  having. 
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Still,  the  lack  of  adjustment  and  harmony  in  our 
educational  system  means  on  the  whole  a  decided 
waste  of  energy.  And  sound  educational  science 
implies  economy  of  effort. 

Every  piece  of  educational  work  should  be  defi- 
nitely related  to  something  else.  Everything  wrought 
should  be  the  immediate  means  of  further  accomplish- 
ment. School  curricula  should  not  be  mere  blind 
alleys.  They  should  lead  somewhere.  There  should 
be  the  same  economy  of  intellectual  expenditure  and 
the  same  accurate  adjustment  of  means  to  ends  that 
makes  the  success  of  a  cotton  factory  or  of  a  bank. 
But,  in  many  schools,  the  teacher  ladles  out  knowl- 
edge as  if  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  his  tureen,  and  it 
mattered  little  how  much  may  be  spilled. 

Waste  of  time,  waste  of  effort,  waste  of  knowledge, 
—  these  are  too  common. 

One  form  which  the  incoherence  of  our  systems 
assumes  is  the  introduction  of  mere  chance  in  the 
direction  given  to  a  boy's  education. 

Undoubtedly,  a  considerable  majority  of  those  who 
finish  a  course  of  study  in  a  high-school  or  academy 
never  would  go  further  in  education.  That  must 
always  be  the  case. 

But  it  is  also  true,  as  Herbert  Spencer  puts  it,  that 
motion  takes  place  along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
If  you  make  it  especially  difficult  for  a  boy  to  get  to 
college,  he  is  apt  to  drift  away  from  it.  Conversely, 
if  no  especial  intellectual  obstacles  lie  between  him 
and  a  college  course,  then  the  decision  will  depend  on 
quite  other  considerations.     And  these  will  often  be 
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sufficient  to  turn  him  into  other  lines  of  Hfe.  Surely 
there  is  no  need  to  multiply  artificial  and  unnecessary 
barriers  between  the  boy  and  the  freshman  class. 

Of  course  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  every 
hig'h-school  boy  should  take  a  college  course.  Still 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  axiomatic :  there  ought  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  school  curriculum  no  insuperable 
difficulties  calculated  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
student  who  finishes  it  to  go  a  step  higher. 

But,  to-day,  just  those  difficulties  exist  in  a  great 
majority  of  schools.  As  curricula  are  laid  down, 
certain  lines  of  study  lead  directly  to  college. 
Certain  other  lines  lead  just  as  definitely  away  from 
college.  When  a  boy  starts  out  in  one  of  these 
lines,  which  he  takes  is  quite  as  often  a  matter 
of  chance  as  of  intelligent  choice.  Some  parents 
definitely  intend  to  send  their  boys  to  college. 
Others  as  definitely  intend  not  to  do  so.  But  a 
very  considerable  proportion  have  no  intention  at  all 
on  the  subject.  They  merely  send  their  boys  to 
school,  and  what  is  done  afterwards  will  depend 
largely  on  what  sort  of  tastes  and  capabilities  the 
boys  manifest  while  there.  And  if  the  parent's  mind 
is  blank  as  to  the  future,  much  more  is  tliat  of  the 
urchin  himself.  He  knows  nothing  about  education, 
nothing  about  himself,  nothing  about  the  world. 
He  merely  tumbles  into  some  sort  of  combination 
of  studies,  and  tumbles  out  of  it  into  whatever 
happens  to  come  next. 

In  other  words,  what  I  insist  is,  that  it  is  the  merest 
chance  that  brings  many  students  to  college,  and  the 
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merest  cliance  tliat  keeps  many  others  out.  And 
this  predominance  of  chance  is  largely  due  to  our 
helter-skelter  system,  or  no  system,  of  organizing  our 
various  educational  institutions  with  reference  one  to 
another. 

The  problem,  then,  is :  Can  we  preserve  the  advan- 
tages of  local  freedom  of  control,  and  yet  secure  such 
unity  of  adjustment  as  to  save  waste  of  educational 
effort,  and  eliminate  this  chance-medley  from  school- 
training,  substituting  for  it  the  possibility  of  intelligent 
prevision  *? 

I  think  it  can  be  done.  And  if  so,  it  must  be  by 
such  agreement  and  adjustment  among  the  colleges 
and  schools  that  this  fundamental  principle  of  organi- 
zation is  firmly  established :  every  course  of  study 
in  every  secondary  school  shall  always  lead  directly 
to  some  course  of  study  in  some  college. 

Such  agreement  and  adjustment  mean  nothing  else 
than  a  somewhat  definite  federation  among  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  and  secondary  learning.  This  is 
better  than  the  uniformity  of  State  control,  because  it 
is  free,  it  is  natural,  it  is  in  strict  accord  with  the 
genius  of  institutions  with  which  we  are  entirely 
familiar. 

Such  federation  should  include,  not  colleges  alone, 
not  secondary  schools  alone,  but  both ;  and  those 
not  in  one  State  or  section,  but  in  the  nation  at 
large. 

And  obviously,  also,  such  combined  action  must  be 
initiated  by  institutions  of  high  rank,  capable  already 
of  maintaining  a  good  standard  of  scholarship.     None 
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should  be  considered  whicli  are  not  able  or  willing  to 
reach  the  agreed  grade. 

The  essential  principles  of  the  suggested  federation, 
it  seems  to  me,  must  be  something  like  these :  — 

1.  There  should  be  a  general  unity  in  the  amount 
and  kind  of  education  indicated  by  a  given  bacca- 
laureate degree. 

That  unity  does  not  now  exist.  Degrees  in  some 
places  are  dreadfully  cheap.  Many  of  them  are  mere 
fiat  parchments.  In  some  States  there  is  to-day  as 
much  "wild  catting"  in  colleges  as  sixty  years  ago 
there  was  in  banking.  A  national  bank-note  is  what  it 
is,  only  when  and  because  it  is  worth  its  face  in  gold, 
from  Maine  to  California.  And  every  college  degree 
should  everywhere  be  the  equivalent  of  its  face  value 
in  intellectual  coin  of  the  realm.  Should  the  federa- 
tion be  formed,  the  degrees  of  a  non-federate  college 
would  at  once  be  known  as  mere  educational  "  shin- 
plasters.'' 

2.  There  should  be  a  general  unity  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  given  degree. 

If  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Williams 
means  the  same  thing  essentially  as  a  like  degree  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  then  the  preparatory 
course  for  that  degree  in  a  Minnesota  high-school 
should  with  equal  ease  admit  to  Williams. 

3.  At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  considerable 
flexibility  in  these  requirements.  There  should  be  a 
wide  extension  of  the  system  of  equivalents. 

The  old  idea  of  one  inelastic  required  college 
course,   is    obsolete.     In    glancing    at    the   Williams 
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catalogue,  recently,  I  was  struck  by  its  modern  look. 
There  are  electives.  It  actually  requires  some  intelli- 
gence in  the  student  to  make  up  his  line  of  work.  In 
my  student  day  the  entire  college  course  was  tied  up 
in  a  bundle,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  shut  our 
eyes  and  swallow  it  whole,  like  a  dose  of  calomel. 
But  flexibility  in  the  curriculum  means  flexibility 
in  the  requirements  for  admission.  It  means  that 
entrance  subjects  may  be  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
groups. 

4.  Then,  secondary  school  curricula  should  be  so 
arranged  that  every  course  possible  for  a  student  to 
take  should  correspond  with  some  one  of  these  en- 
trance groups.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  every  college  will  offer  all  the  courses  of 
study  implied  by  all  of  these  groups.  But  if  group 
F,  for  example,  does  not  lead  to  a  possible  course  at 
Williams,  it  may  at  Amherst,  or  Cornell.  And  so 
my  main  contention  will  be  realized :  every  course  in 
every  secondary  school  will  lead  to  some  course  in 
some  college. 

5.  The  school  diploma,  indicating  the  particular 
group  of  studies  covered,  should  then  be  the  voucher 
of  admission  to  the  corresponding  college  course  in 
the  colleore  which  offers  that  course. 

Those  colleges  that  prefer  to  require  examinations 
would  not  be  debarred  from  doing  so.  But  my  im- 
pression is  that  most  colleges  would  sooner  or  later 
prefer  the  other  plan,  were  they  once  assured  that 
the  school  diploma  means  a  definite  thing. 

6.  Of  course,  the  federation  would  provide  for  ade- 
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quate  supervision  and  tests  of  secondary  schools,  to 
insure  the  high  character  of  the  diploma. 

7.  As  has  been  intimated,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  all  colleges  would  offer  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  subjects.  The  larger  colleges  would.  It 
doubtless  would  prove  good  educational  economy  for 
contiguous  colleges  of  limited  means  to  develop  on 
different  lines,  thus  avoiding  undue  competition. 

These  suggestions  are  not  merely  theory.  Begin- 
nings have  been  made  looking  toward  a  closer  union 
of  educational  institutions.  Not  to  mention  what  has 
been  done  in  New  England,  the  correlation  of  colleges 
and  academies  under  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and  the  very  successful  co-ordination 
of  the  State  universities  and  State  high-schools  in 
such  States  as  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  more  comprehensive 
and  thoroughly  organized  voluntary  union  for  the 
ends  indicated.     It  should  be  national  in  character. 

The  secondary  school,  then,  I  hold,  should  not  be 
a  mere  isolated  nomad,  an  educational  island.  It 
should  be  in  quite  definite  relations  to  other  institu- 
tions of  the  same  and  of  higher  rank. 

It  should  not  be  a  mere  servant  of  the  colleges. 
It  should  be  a  co-ordinate  part  of  a  definitely  organized 
system,  with  a  voice  in  important  questions  of  mutual 
interest.  Teachers  in  such  schools  should  have  aca- 
demic recognition  as  of  a  high  grade  of  dignit}^ 
Perhaps    if   these    more    intimate    relations    between 
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the  preparatory  school  and  the  college  should  be 
formed,  there  would  be  fewer  instances  of  the  start- 
ling drop  which  students  sometimes  experience  now, 
when  they  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  skilful  and 
learned  teacher  of  the  fitting  school  into  those  of  the 
callow  college  tutor. 

These  are  mere  outline  suggestions.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  when  the  American  Federation  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  is  formed,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  colleges  are  enormously  strength- 
ened, the  fitting  schools  are  lifted  and  energized,  and 
that  no  boy  or  girl  will  be  kept  out  of  college  be- 
cause at  some  time  he  was  unconsciously  shunted  on 
a  side  track  that  leads  away  from  anywhere.  It  will 
be  found  that  in  union  there  is  strength. 


ADDRESS. 

BY  PRINCIPAL  J.   C.   GEEENOUGH. 
THE  RELATION  OF   THE  COLLEGE  TO  PEDAGOGICS. 

'T^HE  general  purpose  of  this  college  is  evident. 
""-  It  lias  always  stood  for  sound  learning  and  for 
thorough  discipline.  The  subject  of  our  discussion 
involves  a  specific  work,  namely,  ''  The  specific  pro- 
motion of  education  by  the  college,  {a)  by  a  normal 
school  course  included  in  the  elective  courses ;  (&)  by 
a  connection  wdth  the  common-school  system  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  with  University  Extension." 

The  course  thus  proposed  is  an  elective  course. 
We  are  aware  that  many  of  the  alumni  question  the 
introduction  of  elective  courses.  They  urge  that  the 
appropriate  work  of  Williams  is  to  enable  her  students 
to  gain  fundamental  knowledge  and  discipline,  service- 
able in  every  department  of  human  activity,  and  to 
develop  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  manhood. 

They  urge,  that  there  shall  be,  first,  the  culture  of 
the  man,  and  then  the  training  of  the  workman,  —  that 
elective  courses  in  a  college  curriculum  often  result 
in  leading  students  to  choose  what  is  easy  rather  than 
what  is  profitable. 

Now,  granting  all  that  may  be  said  of  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  college  course  in  its  integrity, 
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the  question  still  remains,  whether  elective  studies 
may  not  wisely  be  introduced  into  the  college  This 
question  has  been  discussed  in  the  governing  boards 
of  every  college  in  New  England.  It  has  been  an- 
swered by  the  introduction  of  electives.  The  question 
now  is  not  whether  electives  shall  have  a  place  in 
colleges,  but  whether  this  elective  shall  be  introduced. 

Considering  the  number  of  electives  now  included 
among  the  studies  of  this  college,  unless  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  introducing  the  one  proposed,  it 
should  not  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  include  this 
course  under  the  term  "pedagogy."  The  first  rea- 
son that  may  be  urged  for  including  such  a  course 
in  the  curriculum  of  this  college  is,  that  it  will  pre- 
sent important  information,  and  will  be  adapted  to 
promote  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  It  will  tend 
to  secure  the  objects  of  the  college ;  it  will  tend  to 
promote  manhood. 

Pedagogy  includes  the  history  of  education.  No 
other  history  is  more  important,  for  teachers  rather 
than  generals  have  determined  the  trend  of  human 
events.  The  clash  of  arms  is  the  terrible  expression 
of  antagonistic  ideas  and  opposing  convictions.  The 
teacher  may  not  fight,  but  what  he  has  taught  nerves 
the  arm  of  the  warrior.  Again,  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  education,  the  student  becomes  impressed 
with  the  personal  qualities  of  the  great  leaders  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  world. 
No  one  can  consider  such  men  as  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  other  eminent  teachers,  without  feeling 
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the  force  of  tbeir  convictions  and  the  warmth  of  their 
enthusiasm. 

The  study  of  pedagogy  also  includes  the  study  of 
mental  science,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  those 
laws  upon  which,  as  principles,  all  true  teaching  must 
depend  Pedagogy,  on  its  practical  side,  prepares  one 
to  present  truth,  and  to  persuade  men  in  public  affairs 
and  in  the  private  walks  of  life.  Again,  the  teaching 
of  subjects  as  students  under  training  to  teach  must 
teach,  is  an  effective  means  of  gaining  clear  knowledge, 
and  the  ability  to  use  what  one  has  learned. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  one  of  his  papers  on 
"  A  Reform  of  the  English  Universities,"  says  .  ''  The 
older  universities,  all  of  them,  regarded  the  exercise 
of  teaching  as  a  necessary  condition  of  perfect  knowl- 
edge. In  recent  times  the  universities  have,  with 
equal  unanimity,  neglected  this.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  more  ancient 
practice.  For  teaching,  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  is 
twice  blessed  ;  *  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes.'" 

He  adds :  ''  The  preparation  for  and  the  very  pro- 
cess of  instruction  react  most  beneficially  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  instructor,  if  the  instructor  be  what 
(intellectually  and  morally)  he  ought." 

"  Teaching,"  he  continues,  "  constrains  to  a  clear 
and  distinct  consciousness  of  one's  subject  in  its  sev- 
eral bearings,  internal  and  external ;  it  brings  to  his 
observation  any  want  or  obscurity  lurking  in  his  com- 
prehension of  it  as  a  wliole  ;  and  urges  him  to  master 
any  difficulty,  the  solution  of  which  he  may  have 
previously    adjourned.     The    necessity   of  answering 
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the  interrogatories  of  others  compels  him,  in  fact,  to 
interrogate  and  to  answer  himself.  In  short,  what  he 
had  learned  syntlietically,  he  is  now  obliged,  for  the 
inverse  process  of  instruction,  to  study  analytically. 
By  a  combination  of  analysis  and  synthesis  is  the 
condition  of  a  perfect  knowledge." 

In  the  earlier  days  of  our  New  England  colleges,  a 
long  winter  vacation  allowed  students  to  teach  winter 
schools.  It  was  generally  claimed  by  the  faculty  of 
the  colleo^es  that  the  loss  of  time  at  collesre  was 
largely  compensated  for  by  the  development  gained 
by  teaching 

As  the  present  arrangement  of  terms  and  the  de- 
mand for  permanent  teachers  allow  of  no  such  per- 
sonal training  by  teaching,  the  need  is  so  much  the 
greater  that  the  colleges  provide  at  least  an  elective 
course  in  this  training. 

The  maintenance  of  a  college  does  not  find  its  end 
alone  in  the  personal  culture  of  the  students.  Though 
founded  by  private  beneficence,  such  institutions  exist 
for  the  public  good.  From  the  colleges  radiate  knoAvl- 
edge  and  culture.  Granting  all  that  is  accomplished 
in  the  broad  work  of  education  by  graduates  who  enter 
some  one  of  the  three  learned  professions,  as  they  are 
called,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  colleges  diffuse 
knowledge  and  extend  their  influence  largely  through 
those  graduates  who  in  our  public  and  private  schools 
teach  the  youth  of  our  land.  By  providing  better 
facilities  for  preparing  teachers,  the  college  will  more 
effectively  uplift  the  community  for  whose  good  it 
was  founded  and  is  maintained. 

10 
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Nor  is  tlie  moral  effect  of  teaching  upon  the  teacher 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  discussion.  Preparation  for 
teaching  properly  leads  one  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
hio-hest  motives.  These  motives  are  sublimely  evident 
in  the  deeds  and  words  of  the  Great  Teacher,  ''who 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom."  The  end  proposed  by 
teaching,  namely,  to  help  the  children  and  youth  of 
our  land  to  become  true  men  and  women,  is  second 
to  no  other  as  a  motive  to  worthy  action.  Teaching 
persistently  demands  that  one  make  the  most  of  him- 
self, that  one  may  help  others  in  the  formative  period 
of  life  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  If  entered 
upon  and  pursued  in  proper  spirit  and  with  the  right 
endeavor,  it  cannot  fail  to  rouse  and  to  sustain  one's 
moral  energy.  It  tends  strongly  to  kindle  the  noblest 
aspirations. 

I  liave  spoken  of  the  value  of  a  course  in  peda- 
gogy to  the  student  as  a  man  seeking  culture.  But 
in  whatever  employment  one  engages,  there  wdll  be 
occasion  to  teach. 

The  preacher  must  so  present  objects  of  thought  to 
his  hearers  that  they  will  apprehend  the  truth  respect- 
ing those  objects,  that  is,  the  preacher  must  teach. 
Genuine  teaching  of  important  truth  always  interests 
the  taught.  One  reason  why  so  mucli  uttered  from 
the  pulpit  is  uninteresting  is,  that  there  is  so  much 
preaching  without  clear  teaching. 

Dr.  McKenzie,  the  eminent  preacher  of  Cambridge, 
once  said  to  me,  "I  find  that  my  people  are  quite 
ready   to   listen   if  one  will  teach  them."     And  as,  a 
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few  Sabbaths  ago,  I  listened  to  Archdeacon  Farrar  in 
the  crowded  nave  of  St.  Margaret's,  London,  I  found  in 
the  clearness,  simplicity,  and  directness  of  his  sermon 
what  I  have  learned  to  trace  in  his  books,  —  the  re- 
sult of  his  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  in 
Marlborough  College  and  elsewhere. 

The  lawyer  must  teach  the  jury  if  he  would  per- 
suade. The  ruling  of  the  judge  as  he  instructs  the 
jury  is  a  lesson  taught,  and  the  true  method  of  teach- 
ing is  the  same  for  him  as  for  the  school  teacher. 
There  is  no  employment  in  which  the  college  graduate 
has  occasion  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  men  in  which 
a  pedagogical  training  will  not  increase  his  power. 

Two  questions  remaining  demand  answer,  "  What 
should  the  course  proposed  include!  and  should  it 
become  one  of  the  elective  courses  in  Williams  Col- 
lege? To  these  I  can  now  make  but  brief  answer. 
This  course  should  include  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  as  that  which  through  its  own  activity  is  to  be 
informed  with  truth  and  developed.  Psychology,  as 
now  taught  here,  furnishes  a  basis  for  pedagogical  in- 
struction in  psychology.  As  now  taught,  the  outlines 
of  mental  science  are  presented.  Those  who  are  to 
teach  should  study  psychology  again,  that  they  may 
trace  the  relation  of  every  law  of  the  mind  to  teach- 
ing. By  such  study  they  will  be  led  to  evolve  the 
fundamental  principles  of  correct  teacliing,  and  will  be 
able  in  some  degree  to  teach,  not  subjects  alone,  but 
minds.  The  genius  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  especially 
evident  in  teaching  minds.  When  one  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  tire  of  teaching  over  and  over  the  same 
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subjects,  he  replied,  "No,  I  have  different  students  in 
every  class," 

The  course  in  pedagogy  should  also  include  the 
study  of  the  method  of  teaching  as  determined  by 
clearly  apprehended  principles.  One  may  gain  a  the- 
oretical knowledge  of  this  method  by  studying  the 
applications  of  the  principles  of  teaching.  This  is  the 
study  of  method  in  the  abstract.  To  this  study  must 
be  added  the  study  of  method  in  the  concrete.  This 
is  the  study  of  method  applied.  This  can  be  done  in 
no  other  way  than  observing  the  teaching  of  those 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  method,  and  noting  how  such 
teaching  affects  the  mind  taught  in  different  stages  of 
its  development.  This  observation  will  lead  the  stu- 
dent of  pedagogy  to  study,  not  only  the  method,  but 
the  various  modifications  and  ajoplications  of  method, 
as  demanded  by  the  individual  minds  taught.  After 
this  observation,  the  student  of  pedagogy  should  him- 
self have  exercises  in  teaching,  under  tlie  supervision 
and  criticism  of  a  teacher  skilled  in  applying  the  true 
method,  and  having  insight  of  the  minds  of  pupils  and 
such  sympathy  with  them,  that  there  may  be  no  lack 
of  adaptation  to  the  individual  needs  of  pupils,  in 
the  form  of  what  are  commonly  called  devices.  This 
observation  and  training  is  the  w^ork  of  the  training 
school.  It  is  the  practical  side  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fessional preparation,  and  requires  schools  of  different 
grades,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  in  which 
the  application  of  principles  and  the  development  of 
mind  at  different  periods  can  be  observed. 

It   is   often   remarked   that   nothing   can   be   fully 
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known  until  it  is  historically  known.  No  course  of 
pedagogy  can  be  complete  unless  it  includes  tlie  study 
of  the  history  of  education.  This  is  a  wide  field,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  history  both  of  earlier  and  of  pres- 
ent periods.  The  student  of  pedagogy  should  at  least 
be  led  into  it,  and  helped  to  map  out  some  of  its 
paths,  so  that  his  subsequent  reading  and  study  may 
be  profitable. 

The  theoretical  part  of  the  preparation  for  teaching, 
Williams  College  can  furnish  as  soon  as  a  chair  for 
that  purpose  is  properly  endowed.  Harvard  is  already 
attempting  it  and  with  success.  Harvard  is  also  be- 
ginning to  do  something  in  the  way  of  securing  an 
opportunity  for  her  students  in  pedagogy  to  observe 
schools  of  different  grades. 

Williams  College  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  open  an 
elective  course  in  theoretical  pedagogy  to  her  students. 
What  is  possible  and  what  is  desirable  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  practical  training,  you  will,  I  judge,  soon 
hear  from  my  associate  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. Those  who  are  to  teach  after  graduating  from 
this  college  need  at  least  the  theoretic  course.  There 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  trained  teachers.  Those 
who  enter  college  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  them- 
selves to  teach  will  soon  seek  those  collesres  that  will 
furnish  instruction  in  pedagogy.  To  hinder  in  any 
way  those  who  are  to  teach  from  entering  Williams 
is  to  prevent  a  still  larger  number  from  entering,  for  a 
majority  of  teachers  direct  their  students,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  to  their  own  alma  mater.  Such  is 
the  demand  for  graduates  of  colleges  who  have  had  a 
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normal  training  that  tlie  Board  of  Education  have  pro- 
vided a  special  course  for  graduates  in  some  of  the 
State  normal  schools;  but  the  colleges  should,  by 
courses  in  theoretical  pedagogy,  lessen  the  work  of  the 
normal  schooh 

The  normal  school  is  ready  to  provide  opportunities 
for  observing  schools  of  different  grades.  The  normal 
school  is  ready  to  teach  the  true  method  of  teaching, 
and  to  give  opportunity  to  the  college  graduate  to 
train  himself  in  teaching  schools  of  different  grades. 
The  college  can  teach  the  history  of  education  and 
theoretical  pedagogy.  The  normal  school,  in  short 
courses,  can  so  supplement  the  work  of  the  college  as 
to  enable  the  college  graduate  to  superintend  schools 
of  different  grades,  or  to  teach  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  method  which  the  recent  progress  in 
pedagogy  demands. 


ADDRESS. 

BY  DEAN  E.   H.    GRIFFIN. 

THE   RELATION   OF   THE   COLLEGES   TO   THE   PROFES- 
SIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

'T^HE  lack  of  a  collegiate  education,  on  the  part  of 
so  many  students  in  our  professional  schools,  is 
a  long-  recoofnized  and  often  lamented  evil.  The  re- 
ports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
have,  for  a  number  of  years,  presented  statistics  upon 
this  subject,  which,  though  incomplete,  are  doubtless 
approximately  accurate.  The  report  for  1889-90, 
recently  issued,  states  the  proportion  of  students  of 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  who  have  received  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  as  follows :  stu- 
dents of  theology  22  per  cent.,  students  of  law  21.7, 
students  of  medicine  10  per  cent.  The  Northern  and 
Northwestern  States  make  a  more  favorable  showing 
than  is  represented  in  this  average,  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  one  much  less  favorable ;  but,  tak- 
ing the  country  at  large,  it  would  appear  that  scarcely 
more  than  one  fifth  of  the  young  men  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  become  clergymen  and  lawyers,  and  only  about 
one  tenth  of  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
medical  profession,  have  received  a  full  academic 
training.     It  is  perhaps  surprising,  in  view  of  the  per- 
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sistence  with  which  some  of  the  great  reh'gioiis  de- 
nominations have  insisted  upon  an  educated  ministry, 
that  the  proportion  of  college-bred  men  should  not  be 
greater  among  theological  students ;  but  in  the  New 
England  States,  where  this  proportion  is  largest,  it  is, 
according  to  the  commissioner's  tables,  less  than  thirty- 
nine  per  cent.,  while  in  those  same  States  more  than 
forty-one  per  cent,  of  law  students  are  graduates  of 
colleges.  In  the  case  of  medical  students  the  per- 
centage of  academically  educated  men  is  startlingly 
small,  being,  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  according 
to  the  report  of  1888-89,  less  than  one  per  cent. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat,  under  existing 
conditions,  the  proportion  of  candidates  for  the  so- 
called  learned  professions  who  will  avail  themselves 
of  college  opportunities  will  tend  to  increase.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  this  proportion  is  di- 
minishing. There  is  a  strong  and  growing  tendency 
to  pass  directly  from  the  secondary  to  the  professional 
schools.  It  is  true  that  Harvard  University  is  soon 
to  require  a  degree  in  letters,  science,  or  arts,  from 
all  who  enter  its  law  school,  that  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  requires  the  bachelor's  degree  from  all 
who  enter  its  medical  school,  but  the  institutions 
which  make  such  demands  will  always  be  few.  The 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  an 
address  last  year  before  the  National  Education 
Association  at  Saratoga,  declared  that  ''  if  the  four- 
year  obligatory  course  in  medicine,  which  will  soon 
be  enforced  at  the  leading  schools  of  the  country, 
were  to  be   associated  with   the  requirement  of  the 
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bachelor  of  arts  degree  for  admission,  there  would  not 
be  a  single  institution  that  could  stand  the  strain." 
It  is  significant  that  several  of  our  oldest  and  most 
respectable  theological  schools  have,  within  recent 
years,  established  courses  of  instruction  for  those  who 
have  not  received  a  classical  education.  We  must 
admit  that  the  colleges  are  not  maintaining  their  hold 
upon  the  learned  professions,  and  that  there  is  danger 
that  this  hold  will  become  weaker  in  the  future. 

It  is  desirable  not  to  take  a  more  unfavorable  view 
of  this  than  the  facts  require.  It  would  be  lamentable 
if  we  were  compelled  to  believe  that  the  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  academically  trained  students  indi- 
cates a  lower  average  of  attainment  now  than  in 
former  years.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  edu- 
cation furnished  by  the  secondary  schools  is  much 
better  now  than  formerly,  and  particularly  we  must 
not  forget  that,  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  a  large  number  of  industrial  and  technical  in- 
stitutions have  come  into  existence,  which  give  a  train- 
ing in  many  respects  well  adapted  to  young  men  who 
look  forward  to  professional  life.  None  the  less,  is  it 
a  grave  misfortune  that  the  colleges,  which  represent 
the  tradition  and  the  ideal  of  liberal  culture,  should 
render  so  limited  a  service  in  what  may  be  properly 
considered  their  most  appropriate  sphere.  If  anything 
can  be  done  to  bring  them  into  more  effective  relation 
to  the  young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  profes- 
sional careers,  one  of  the  greatest  wastes  and  weak- 
nesses of  our  education  will  be  overcome. 

One  reason  for  the  drift  away  from  the  colleges  has 
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been  so  far  removed  by  tlie  changes  of  the  last  few  years 
that  we  need  not  stop  to  consider  it, — the  feehng, 
namely,  that  collegiate  education  is  not  a  sufficiently 
direct  and  immediate  preparation  for  life.  As  obviat- 
ing this  criticism,  the  modifications  of  the  courses  and 
methods  of  study,  accomplished  within  recent  years, 
have  been  timely.  In  this  college,  these  modifications 
culminated  last  year  in  a  revised  schedule  of  studies, 
providing  enlarged  facilities  in  the  great  departments 
of  knowledge,  and  offering  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  without  the  study  of  Greek.  It  is  not  probable 
that,  at  present,  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  our  colleges  operates,  to  a  large  extent, 
upon  the  minds  of  well-informed  persons. 

The  causes  which  tend  to  restrain  young  men  w^ho 
look  forward  to  prolonged  professional  study  from  en- 
tering upon  a  college  course  are  mainly  of  a  different 
sort.  The  expenditure  of  money  and  of  time  which 
is  involved  is,  in  the  case  of  very  many  persons,  an 
obstacle  which  they  cannot  surmount,  and  a  most 
practical  and  important  question  is.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  make  this  expenditure  less  1 

This  question  is  the  more  urgent  in  view  of  the 
great  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  professional 
schools.  Within  twenty  years,  the  time  requisite  for 
the  completion  of  legal  and  medical  studies  has  been 
doubled.  In  1870,  the  Harvard  law  course  was 
eighteen  months ;  it  is  now  three  years,  as  it  is  also 
at  Columbia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Two  years  were  formerly  sufficient  for  the  attainment 
of  a  degree  in  medicine ;  now  at  Harvard,  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  hereafter  at  Columbia,  four  years 
are  required.  A  fourth  year  is  becoming  common  in 
theological  institutions  also.  When  one  considers  the 
hospital  practice  and  foreign  travel  desirable  for  phy- 
sicians, and  the  office  experience  needful  for  a  lawyer, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  question  of  time  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact, 
made  so  familiar  to  us  by  recent  discussions,  that  the 
increased  requirements  of  the  professional  schools, 
together  with  the  advance  in  the  average  age  of  grad- 
uation, compel  many  who  desire  a  more  thorough  pre- 
liminary education,  to  enter  their  life  work  by  way  of 
schools  of  a  lower  grade.  The  importance,  as  bear- 
ing upon  this,  of  lowering  the  age  of  graduation  is  so 
obvious,  and  the  means  to  it  are  so  easily  to  be  dis- 
cerned, tliat  we  may  expect  the  reform  to  be  brought 
about.  The  average  college  student  is  older,  by  at 
least  two  years,  than  he  ought  to  be.  We  must  bring 
the  age  down  to  a  more  reasonable  and  practicable 
standard.  A  point  that  seems  to  deserve  consideration 
is  this :  the  possibility,  or  the  expediency,  of  shortening 
the  college  course  itself,  or,  if  not  that,  of  so  organiz- 
ing it  that  it  shall  avail,  in  some  degree,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  professional  study.  Can  the  pressure  upon 
this  class  of  students  be  relieved  by  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  that  shall  demand  less  of  those 
who  must  provide  for  three,  four,  or  five  years  of 
subsequent  work?  The  few  further  words  which 
the  limits  of  time  allow  me  will  be  devoted  to  this 
point. 
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A  radical  suggestion  was  made  by  ex-President 
Andrew  D.  White,  in  tlie  '*  North  American  Review  " 
of  October,  1890,  which  has  been  reiterated  by  Pres- 
ident Adams  and  others.  This  is  that  the  colleges 
relinquish  their  students  to  the  university  at  the  end 
of  the  Sophomore  year,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
being  given,  as  now,  after  two  years  of  further  study, 
by  the  university  and  not  by  the  college ;  degrees  of 
medicine  or  law  being  given  after  four  years,  —  two 
years  being  thus  saved.  It  is  urged  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  college  year  our  students  compare  not  un- 
favorably with  European  students  entering  upon  pro- 
fessional studies ;  that  they  have  then  secured  as  much 
preliminary  education  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
provide ;  that  it  is  better  to  secure  this  much  than, 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  more,  to  achieve  our  present 
unsatisfactory  results  ;  that  we  have  really  developed 
a  superfluous  set  of  institutions,  —  the  college  being  an 
intermediate  term  between  the  secondary  school  and 
the  university,  no  such  intermediate  term  being  neces- 
sary. The  colleges  ought,  according  to  this  view,  to 
become  gymnasia,  schools  like  Eton  or  Harrow  ;  they 
ought  to  confine  themselves  to  fundamental  studies. 
This  seems  to  challenge  the  theory  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, as  we  have  hitherto  understood  it.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  education  as  having  three 
stages,  or  periods,  —  that  of  the  school,  that  of  the  col- 
lege, that  of  the  university.  If  the  college  is  to  be 
eliminated,  specialized  training  will  be  superimposed 
directly  upon  school  acquisition,  —  the  broader  out- 
look,  which   has  been   our  traditional  ideal,  will  be 
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abandoned.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  those  who 
go  forward  to  four  years  of  university  residence  will 
get  this.  Yet  these  years  are  to  be  given,  or  may  be 
given,  to  professional  work,  and  for  those  who  do  not 
go  forward  to  university  studies,  professional  or  non- 
professional, no  provision  will  be  made.  The  sym- 
pathy with  liberal  pursuits  which  those  have  who 
pass  from  our  colleges  into  industrial  and  commercial 
employments  has  been  a  leavening  force  of  vast  con- 
sequence in  our  national  life ;  it  would  be  a  grave 
matter  if  this  should  be  lost.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  our  colleges  may  be  forced  down  at  last  to  this 
lower  function ;  it  will  not  be  eas}^,  as  our  prepara- 
tory schools  improve  and  our  professional  courses 
become  more  exacting,  to  maintain  four  years  of 
liberal  study  between  the  two.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  time  has  yet  come  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  American  college ;  some  less  revolutionary 
solution  of  the  difficulty  should  first  be  sought.  Two, 
at  least,  of  our  leading  institutions  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  permitting  students  during  the  last  college 
year,  or  during  the  last  two  years,  to  devote  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  studies  of  a  professional  character. 
At  Columbia  College,  ten  of  the  fifteen  required  hours 
of  attendance  may,  in  the  Senior  year,  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  law,  and  the  same  privilege  will  probably 
soon  be  accorded  in  respect  to  medicine  and  theology. 
At  Cornell  University,  either  Seniors  or  Juniors,  in 
good  standing,  are  permitted  to  elect  studies  in  the 
law  school,  which  count  toward  graduation  both  in 
that   school  and   in    the   general   courses.      For   the 
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counting  of  studies  simultaneously  toward  two  de- 
grees —  which  certainly  seems  open  to  criticism  — 
there  are  many  precedents ;  and  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, theology,  law,  and  medicine  have,  for  a 
number  of  years,  been  treated  as  a  part  of  general 
education,  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree  being 
allowed  to  give  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
to  them,  the  attainment  of  the  degree  in  the  superior 
faculty  being  rendered  thus  much  easier.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  this  way  time  may  be  saved  without 
detriment  either  to  the  academic  or  to  the  graduate 
work.  Of  this  plan  it  may  be  said  that,  whatever 
its  merits  may  be,  it  is  applicable  only  to  colleges 
which  are  connected  with  universities,  whereas  most 
colleges  have  no  professional  schools  affiliated  with 
them.  To  the  plan,  in  itself  considered,  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  methods  of  the  colleges  and  of  the 
professional  schools  are  not  the  same,  and  that  their 
distinctive  features  will  tend  to  disappear  if  the  prac- 
tice of  enrolling  men  in  both  at  the  same  time  becomes 
common.  It  may  be  objected,  also,  that  when  liberal 
and  professional  studies  come  into  competition,  the 
latter  are  likely  to  prove  so  much  the  more  engross- 
ing that  the  former  will  be  neglected ;  a  young  man 
has  very  strong  motives  to  study  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  his  life  work,  and  he  is  tempted  to  give 
only  perfunctory  attention  to  other  things.  Whether 
any  gain  on  the  side  of  professional  education  will  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  loss  on  the  side  of  general 
education,  may  be  questioned.  At  the  best,  this 
solution   is  applicable  only  to  a  limited   number  of 
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institutions,  and  its  tendency  to  obscure  the  distinc- 
tion, hitherto  insisted  upon,  between  two  stages  and 
methods  of  training,  will,  to  many  persons,  seem  a 
decisive  difficulty. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
shortening  the  period  of  college  residence.  A  pro- 
posal of  this  sort,  considered  at  Harvard  University 
three  years  ago,  had,  as  one  of  its  features,  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  courses  requisite  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  from  eighteen  to  sixteen  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  not  essential  to  such  a  plan,  —  that  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  requirement  is  not  necessarily  in- 
volved. The  curricula  of  our  colleges  are  determined 
in  reference  to  what  are  believed  to  be  the  capacities 
of  the  average  student,  and  it  may  be  fairly  asked 
whether  the  student  of  superior  capacity  is  sufficiently 
regarded.  Some  one  has  humorously  said  that  the 
Oxford  degree  is  ''  slept  for,"  since  residence  during 
twelve  terms  is  required,  and  residence  is  defined  to 
mean  sleeping  at  Oxford  forty-two  nights  during  the 
term.  Whether  our  prescription  of  a  uniform  period 
of  four  years  justifies  a  similar  remark  with  reference 
to  our  abler  men,  is  not  an  improper  inquiry.  Is  there 
any  good  reason  for  a  time  requirement,  any  further 
than  to  secure  that  one  be  brought  under  the  influence 
of  an  institution,  and  made  to  participate  thoroughly 
in  its  spirit  1  A  certain  length  of  residence  is,  of 
course,  indispensable ;  the  best  results  of  college  life 
are  had  through  personal  association,  through  contact 
with  the  men  and  things  which  constitute  the  college 
world.     But,  provided  this  be  secured,  is  the  matter 
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of  time  of  any  further  consequence  ?  A  young  man  of 
good  abilities  and  good  health,  who  has  been  well 
trained  in  his  preparatory  course,  who  is  ambitious 
and  willing  to  work,  can  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
the  curriculum  in  less  than  the  ordinary  time.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  his  doing  so  ?  Another,  of  inferior 
capacity,  imperfectly  prepared,  or  deficient  in  industry, 
ought  to  take  a  longer  time.  Would  it  not  be  well 
that  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  without  attracting 
unfavorable  notice*?  There  are  obvious  advantages 
in  expressing  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  terms 
of  work  rather  than  in  terms  of  time.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  four  years  tradition  should  have  become 
so  firmly  established  in  our  colleges.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  graduation  has  always  been  ac- 
corded on  the  basis  of  courses  completed,  irrespective 
of  time ;  this  has  been  the  method  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to 
prevent  students  from  attempting  too  much,  but  this 
can  be  easily  regulated.  The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
inconveniences  and  difficulties  involved,  a  certain 
number  of  men  obtain  the  degree  in  less  than  the 
ordinary  time,  shows  that,  if  this  were  rendered  easier, 
the  privilege  would  be  taken  advantage  of.  Why 
should  we  not  organize  the  college  course  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  abler  and  more  industrious  students 
the  benefit  of  their  qualities  1  It  is  an  injustice  to  hold 
a  3^oung  man  back  if  he  is  able  to  go  forward.  A  more 
flexible  administration  in  this  particular  would  supply 
a  valuable  incentive.  There  would  be  a  special  advan- 
tage in  tliis  change  as  respects  the  matter  of  which 
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we  are  speaking.  A  young  man  of  limited  means 
and  of  high  ideals,  anxious  for  a  college  training  but 
unable  to  compass  it,  in  view  of  the  present  demands 
of  professional  study,  might  see  his  way  to  the  venture 
if  he  knew  that  by  hard  work  he  could  shorten  his 
college  attendance.  The  chance  of  saving  a  year 
might  be  decisive  with  him.  As  a  rule,  it  would 
be  the  very  best  class  of  students  who  would  be 
influenced  by  this  consideration.  No  serious  modifi- 
cations of  method  would  be  involved  in  the  change ; 
there  need  be  no  reduction  in  the  amount  or  the 
quality  of  work.  Let  a  certain  length  of  residence 
be  insisted  upon  in  all  cases  ;  let  there  be  such  super- 
vision as  will  prevent  overwork,  or  undue  haste ; 
and  then  let  the  time  of  graduation  depend  upon  the 
ability  and  industry  of  the  individual.  The  college 
course  will  thus  be  shortened  for  those  who  can 
profitably  accomplish  it  in  a  briefer  time ;  it  will  be 
lengthened  for  those  whose  ability  or  application  fall 
below  a  suitable  standard. 

It  may  be  conceded  that,  if  an  earlier  graduation 
were  thus  facilitated,  the  number  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  would  be  relatively 
small.  The  four  years  tradition  is  very  strong,  and 
class  feeling  very  influential.  Even  at  institutions 
which  have  always  employed  the  freer  method,  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  enter 
together  to  graduate  together.  It  is  desirable  to 
devise  means  of  economizing  time  available  for  the 
mass   of  students.     This  means  may  be   found  in  a 
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more  systematic  and  carefully  considered  use  of  tlie 
elective  system.  We  have  the  authority  of  President 
Harper  for  the  statement  that  the  elements  of  Hebrew 
can  be  mastered  in  a  course  of  two  hours  per  week 
running  through  a  year.  If  such  a  course  were 
extended  through  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the 
work  of  the  first  year  of  the  theological  school  in  that 
lano-uao^e  mig-ht  be  done.  Instruction  in  New  Testa- 
ment  Greek  can  readily  be  provided  in  tlie  history 
and  archaeology  connected  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  church  history ;  courses  in  ethics,  metaphysics, 
and  the  history  of  philosophy,  can  be  adapted  to 
the  special  wants  of  theological  students.  In  the 
four  years  course  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduates  in  arts  or 
science  are  admitted  to  the  second  year,  without 
examination,  if  they  have  had  instruction  in  certain 
specified  sciences,  all  of  which  are  taught  in  our 
elective  courses.  The  catalogues  of  many  of  our 
colleges  ofi'er  instruction  to  undergraduates  in  sub- 
jects available  for  students  of  law,  —  in  sociology  and 
economics,  of  course,  and  also  in  constitutional  law, 
international  law,  and  Roman  law.  Most  of  the  work 
done  in  the  professional  schools  during  the  first  year 
may  be  incorporated  into  the  college  curriculum  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  theory  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. The  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
written,  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
ethical  and  philosophical  aspects  and  bases  of  the- 
ology; the  sciences  which  are  presupposed  in  the 
technical  study  of  medicine ;    the  great  principles  of 
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law,  —  these  are  liberal  subjects,  elements  of  general 
culture,  which  may  properly  be  pursued  by  those  who 
are  not  concerned  with  their  practical  applications. 
There  may  be  some  advantage  in  approaching  these 
subjects,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a  more  general 
point  of  view.  "All  the  vast  body  of  truth,"  says 
a  distinguished  medical  professor,  "  in  all  medical 
departments  not  immediately  applicable  to  practice, 
is  best  conserved,  and  such  studies  are  best  pursued, 
where  the  scientific  spirit  is  strongest,  i.  e.,  in  uni- 
versities "  (as  distinguished  from  professional  schools). 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well,  then,  for  each 
college  to  plan  its  elective  courses  with  reference  to 
the  demands  of  the  three  great  professions,  and  to 
make  a  distinct  announcement  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
studies  most  suitable  to  be  followed  by  intending 
students  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  If  this  were 
done,  the  professional  schools  might  be  asked  to 
recognize  the  provision  by  granting  such  advanced 
standing  as  might  be  proper.  In  this  way,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  plan  adopted  at  Columbia  and  Cornell 
might  be  secured  without  the  infelicity  of  enrolling 
students  in  the  college  and  the  professional  school  at 
the  same  time,  and  without  seeming  to  confound  the 
distinction  between  pure  and  applied  science. 

Our  colleges  are  coming  short  of  their  opportunity 
and  their  duty  in  reference  to  a  very  important  class 
of  persons,  —  those  who,  as  constituting  the  great 
learned  professions,  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
upon   public   affairs   and   public  opinion.      It   is   ex- 
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ceedingly  important  that  we  make  our  education  as 
attractive  as  possible  to  young  men  who  have  the 
professions  in  view,  and  especially  that  we  offer  it  to 
them  upon  terms  as  little  onerous  as  we  can  properly 
prescribe.  No  one  is  wise  enough  to  say  what  the 
ultimate  adjustment  will  be  between  the  colleges  and 
the  schools  of  professional  learning,  but  it  would  go 
far  toward  bringing  about  a  better  co-operation  be- 
tween them  if  the  colleges  would  do  three  things  :  — 

(1)  Reduce  the  entrance  age  by  two  or  three  years ; 
(2)  do  away  with  all  conventional  restrictions  affect- 
ing the  time  of  graduation  ;  (3)  adapt  the  instruction 
of  the  last  two  years,  especially  the  portion  of  it  open 
to  election  on  the  part  of  the  students,  to  the  special 
demands  of  professional  study. 
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ADDRESS. 

BY   CHANCELLOR  F.  H.   SNOW. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  EDUCATION  BY  THE  COLLEGE  THROUGH 
A  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND 
BY   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

T  TNDER  Monarchies  and  Aristocracies  the  strength 
of  the  government  is  in  proportion  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  despotic  coun- 
tries every  instance  of  the  educational  elevation  of  a 
commoner  from  the  dead  level  of  ancestral  ignorance 
is  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  kingdom. 
But  in  a  genuine  republic,  education  is  the  rightful 
heritage  of  every  son  and  daughter. 

There  is  no  effective  safeguard  against  the  perils 
which  threaten  the  existence  of  the  American  republic, 
unless  the  colleges  and  universities  devise  more  far- 
reaching  plans  for  disseminating  sound  learning  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people.  The  highest  educa- 
tional institutions  must  lend  a  sympathetic,  helpful 
hand  to  the  restless  masses  of  society,  or  fatal  politi- 
cal and  social  errors  will  undermine  our  Republican 
government,  and  lead  us  swiftly  through  anarchy  to 
despotism. 

In  the  Western  States  where  the  University  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  common-school  system  and  is  one 
of  its  integral  parts,  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
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lower  members  of  the  system  is  by  no  means  an  ideal 
attainment.  The  transition  from  the  high-school  to  the 
University  is  as  natm*al,  and  almost  as  easy,  as  from 
the  grammar-school  to  the  high-school,  or  from  the 
primary  grades  to  the  grammar-school.  The  Univer- 
sity helps  the  high-schools  by  elevating  the  standard 
of  excellence  to  be  reached  by  their  graduating  classes. 
The  high-schools  help  the  University  by  furnishing 
young  men  and  women  well  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  generous  provision  of  the  State  for  their 
higher  education.  Admission  is  gained  to  the  Kansas 
University  by  certificates  from  seventy-five  high- 
schools,  whose  courses  of  study  lead  up  without  a 
break  to  the  Freshman  Class.  But  the  ordinary  high- 
schools  making  connection  with  the  University  are 
located  in  the  larger  and  more  wealthy  towns  of  the 
State.  The  much  greater  number  of  smaller  towns, 
and  the  nearly  ten  thousand  country  districts,  have 
no  rights  in  these  high-schools.  Accordingly,  a  sys- 
tem of  county  high-schools  has  been  inaugurated, 
by  means  of  which  every  country  boy  and  girl  with 
the  requisite  ambition  and  grit  may  obtain  the  pre- 
paratory training  for  the  University  courses.  Only 
three  such  higli-schools  have  yet  been  put  into 
operation  in  Kansas,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
counties  are  agitating  the  subject,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  every  county  with  the  necessary 
population  and  property  will  maintain  a  high-school 
of  the  first  rank. 

It   is   the   mission  of  our  colleges  and  Universities 
the   whole  country  over  to  discover  and  matriculate 
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the  largest  possible  number  of  young  people  whose 
natural  abilities  render  them  capable  of  profiting  by 
a  college  education.  From  the  lack  of  the  county 
high-school  thousands  of  the  most  highly  gifted  youth 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  fail  to  receive  the  intel- 
lectual awakening  and  development  which  necessitate 
a  college  education  for  their  possessors.  The  close 
connection  with  the  public-school  system  which  is 
an  absolute  essential  to  the  State  University  in  the 
Western  States  is  an  equally  desirable  attainment  for 
the  colleges  of  the  Eastern  States,  which  have  no  state 
provision  for  the  higher  education.  Education  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  Western  educator.  Let  the  same  spirit 
prevade  the  Eastern  States  where  colleges  have  been 
endowed  by  private  benefaction.  Let  Williams  and 
Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin  and  Brown,  as  well  as 
Harvard  and  Yale,  promote  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  our  political,  social,  and  intellectual  life  by 
educating  the  largest  possible  number  of  both  city  and 
country  youth.  Private  fitting  schools  will  continue 
to  be  the  most  valuable  feeders  of  the  Eastern  colleges, 
but  the  public-school  system  is  the  strongest  safe- 
guard of  our  national  life,  and  the  college  which  would 
have  in  its  veins  the  best  blood  of  the  age  must  renew 
and  strengthen  its  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
The  successful  college  of  the  future  will  keep  in  close 
contact  with  the  life  of  the  people.  The  education 
which  will  hold  its  own  against  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  intellectual  anarchism  will  be  so  near 
to  the  common  people  as  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
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their  real  needs,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  their  social  and  mental  condition.  In  order 
to  bring  about  the  desired  connection  between  the 
college  and  the  public  schools,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  official  representatives  of  the  college  to  visit 
the  towns  in  the  neighboiing  region,  and  hold  con- 
ferences with  the  school  officers,  acquainting  them 
with  the  advantages  of  this  connection  both  to  the 
school  and  to  the  college,  and  arranging  the  details 
of  the  connection.  Personal  visitation,  at  some  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money,  will  have  a  more  convin- 
cing effect  than  long  and  tedious  correspondence. 
Friendly  acquaintance  with  a  sympathetic  college 
official  will  remove  obstacles  which  would  prove 
insuperable  to  formal  written  communications. 

The  promotion  of  education  by  the  college  through 
University  Extension  is  an  end  of  hardly  less  impor- 
tance than  the  formation  of  a  close  connection  with 
the  public-school  system.  The  college  will  exert  the 
most  effective  influence  beyond  its  own  walls  through 
the  agency  of  its  own  graduates  in  all  departments  of 
professional  and  business  activity.  But  the  number  of 
its  beneficiaries  may  be  greatly  increased  by  a  syste- 
matic attempt  to  cany  the  college  instruction  to  the 
people  in  the  surrounding  communities.  Our  best 
college  educators  are  becoming  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  college  to  extend  the 
personal  influence  of  its  instructors  to  the  community 
in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  students  gathered  within 
the  college  walls.  A  deep-seated  prejudice  against 
college   education   has   found   frequent  expression  in 
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the  public  press.  It  has  been  charged,  and  not  always 
without  reason,  that  members  of  the  college  faculties 
are  visionary  men,  living  in  a  narrow  world  of  their 
own,  and  giving  their  pupils  a  very  inadequate  prep- 
aration for  the  actual  affairs  of  life.  The  unquestion- 
able fact  that  our  American  colleges  are  the  exponents 
of  the  best  thought  of  the  present  time  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  science  demands  a  public  demon- 
stration. They  are  not  antiquated  institutions  from 
one  to  five  hundred  years  behind  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, but  may  unhesitatingly  claim  the  leadership  of 
modern  intellectual  life.  A  system  of  University 
Extension  adapted  to  the  equipment  of  the  college 
and  to  the  facilities  of  communication  with  the  neisrh- 
boring  towns,  will  give  ample  demonstration  of  the 
fact  of  this  leadership. 

The  good  effects  of  University  Extension  are  two- 
fold, first,  upon  the  members  of  the  extension  classes, 
and  second,  by  reaction  upon  the  college  itself.  The 
membership  of  the  classes  will  consist  largely  of  men 
and  women  of  mature  years,  whose  family  and  busi- 
ness cares  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  become 
resident  students  of  the  college.  The  evenings  and 
portions  of  the  days  are  at  their  disposal,  and  they 
are  able  to  devote  two  or  three  hours  daily  to  serious 
study  of  the  subject  presented  in  the  weekly  exten- 
sion exercise.  They  may  thus  in  twelve  years'  time 
obtain  a  fair  equivalent  of  the  four  years'  study 
of  students  in  actual  residence  at  the  college.  Their 
greater  maturity  of  character  and  seriousness  of 
purpose  will    go   far   to    compensate   for   the    disad- 
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vantages  incidental  to  the  pursuit  of  college  studies  in 
absentia.  The  personal  influence  of  the  instructor  will 
thus  be  doubled,  and  the  college  will  add  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  its  moral  and  financial  support  from 
the  surrounding  community. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Kansas  University  has  during 
each  of  the  past  two  academic  years  given  regular 
instruction  in  twelve  weeks'  courses  to  upwards  of 
one  thousand  citizen  students.  Of  this  number,  more 
than  one  hundred  followed  the  prescribed  courses  of 
reading  and  study,  and  took  the  final  examinations. 
These  received  credit  for  their  work  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  attended  the  classes  of  the 
same  professors  at  the  University.  This  extension 
work  has  been  prosecuted  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  citizens  desiring  the  courses,  the  business  ar- 
rangements in  each  case  having  been  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  societies.  In  this  way  the 
most  valuable  friends  have  been  made  for  the  Uni- 
versity in  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Wichita,  Leaven- 
worth, and  other  important  centres.  The  membership 
of  the  classes  has  been  thoroughly  democratic.  For 
example,  the  class  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  at 
Topeka  included  architects,  bankers,  booksellers,  book- 
keepers, clerks,  civil  engineers,  carpenters,  dress- 
makers, electricians,  farmers,  merchants,  ministers, 
housewives,  insurance  agents,  janitors,  lawyers,  plumb- 
ers, physicians,  printers,  railroad  officers,  reporters, 
speculators,  tinners,  and  undertakers.  The  good  effects 
of  the  extension  work  upon  the  college  itself  are 
manifest  in   the  intellectual  stimulus  derived  by  the 
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members  of  the  faculty  engaged  in  it.  The  professors 
come  back  to  their  classes  at  the  University  with  a 
healthful  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
servants  of  the  public,  and  with  minds  invigorated 
by  contact  with  men  and  women  in  practical  life.  It 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  study  and  class-room  they 
have  cherished  untenable  theories  in  science  or  phi- 
losophy, the  test  of  contact  with  the  working  world 
will  have  clarified  their  mental  vision  and  dispelled 
many  fascinating  illusions.  They  are  thus  kept  from 
the  danger  of  that  mental  stagnation  which  some- 
times threatens  the  isolated  college  professor  who 
knows   no  world  but  that  of  his  college  classes. 

But  the  amount  of  attention  which  can  be  given  to 
outside  instruction  is  necessarily  limited.  The  time 
and  energies  of  the  College  Faculty  belong  primarily 
to  the  resident  students.  It  will,  therefore,  be  imprac- 
ticable for  any  member  of  the  faculty  to  make  an 
engagement  for  extension  work  involving  an  absence 
from  the  college  for  more  than  one  evening  each 
week.  As  a  rule,  only  those  places  can  be  reached 
which  are  conveniently  accessible  from  the  college 
town.  Many  invitations  to  furnish  extension  courses 
must  be  declined  on  account  of  inaccessibility.  The 
proposed  solution  of  this  difficulty  by  the  appointment 
of  special  instructors  to  whom  shall  be  committed  the 
University  Extension  work  is  not  so  satisfactory  to  the 
public  as  the  method  by  which  the  college  professors 
themselves  conduct  the  work.  The  citizen  students 
are  anxious  to  be  instructed  by  the  distinguished 
specialists  who  hold  the  college  chairs. 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  express  the  hope  that  our  be- 
loved Alma  Mater  may  continue  to  occupy  the  front 
rank  among  those  colleges  which  receive  their  highest 
inspiration  from  helpful  contact  with  the  common 
people.  The  incentive  to  noble  living  which  in  my 
own  college  days  was  received  from  friendly  associar 
tion  of  the  resident  students  with  the  beloved  Dr. 
Hopkins  and  his  worthy  colleagues,  is  being  extended 
thi'ough  the  whole  land  by  his  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual children.  His  most  successful  successor,  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair,  has  made 
and  improved  the  opportunity  to  reach  nearly  twice 
as  many  students  as  Dr.  Hopkins  instructed.  Presi- 
dent Carter  will  continue  to  add  his  powerful  influence 
to  that  of  the  trustees  and  the  alumni  to  make 
Williams  College  a  source  of  intellectual  growth  to 
thousands  who  have  never  been  blessed  by  the 
sight  of  the  mountains  which  surround  our  American 
Jerusalem. 
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BY  PEOFESSOR  CHARLES  GROSS. 

COLLEGE  AND   UNIVERSITY   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

TT  is  as  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween  the  college  and  the  university  as  between 
the  college  and  the  high-school.  But  with  the  uni- 
versity we  generally  associate  a  larger  volume  of 
research  work  than  with  the  college ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which  I  have  to  consider  is  to  what  extent  our 
Alma  Mater  should  cultivate  original  research,  and 
what  should  be  the  attitude  of  this  and  other  col- 
leges toward  the  universities. 

No  one  will  venture  to  deny  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  research  for  students  who  are  prepared 
to  undertake  it.  It  generates  not  merely  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  but  also  the  spirit  of  self-reliance, 
zeal  for  truth,  and  the  love  of  patient,  disinterested, 
conscientious  labor.  What  can  be  more  elevating  to 
the  spirit  of  a  student  than  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  adding  something,  however  little,  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge ;  that  he  is  advancing,  in  the  dark  forest 
of  the  unknown,  farther  along  an  unexplored  path 
or  by-way  than  any  of  his  predecessors'?  Training 
in  this  kind  of  work  is,  of  course,  most  necessary  for 
the  student  who  intends  to  become  a  teacher,  or  to 
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devote  bis  life  to  one  branch  of  learning.  Though  a 
successful  investigator  is  not  necessarily  a  successful 
teacher,  he  possesses  one  of  the  most  essential  pre- 
requisites for  good  teaching,  whether  in  elementary 
or  advanced  subjects.  ''  Where  the  spirit  of  original 
inquiry  is  most  active  among  the  teachers,"  says 
Professor  Seeley,  "there  the  teaching  is  best;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  this  spirit  is  languid  or 
dormant,  the  teaching,  however  assiduous  and  con- 
scientious, is  degraded  in  character."^  A  limited 
amount  of  research  work  may  also  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  other  picked  or  mature  students.  A  young 
man  who  intends  to  be  a  lawyer  would  profit  greatly 
by  a  year  of  research  in  history  or  political  science ; 
he  would  be  taught  to  sift  evidence,  and  to  marshal 
facts  from  many  different  sources;  and  he  would  do 
it,  not  as  a  special  pleader,  but  as  a  judge  impartially 
seeking  truth  and  light.  The  future  physician  would, 
in  like  manner,  profit  greatly  by  a  year's  investiga- 
tion in  chemistry  or  biology.  In  both  cases  the  later 
professional  man  would  be  better  prepared  for  his 
practical  work,  and  would  be  imbued  with  loftier 
ideals.  In  both  cases  professional  success  depends 
largely  upon  the  exercise  of  faculties  which  are  fos- 
tered by  original  investigation.  Professor  Roscoe 
has  justly  observed  that  '*  a  man  who  has  learnt  how 
successfully  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  occur  in  every  experimental  investi- 
gation is  able  to  grapple  with  difficulties  and  obstacles 
of  a  similar  character  with  which  he  comes  in  contact 

*  Farrar's  "Essays  in  a  Liberal  Education"  (1868),  p,  152. 
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in  after  life."  ^  This  is  equally  true  of  original  inves- 
tigation in  any  form.  The  firm  grasp  of  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  details,  the  courage  and  patient  industry 
required  to  investigate  a  large  historical  topic,  for  ex- 
ample, would  suffice  to  run  a  great  factory  or  bank, 
or  to  explore  an  unknown  continent;  and  the  kinds 
of  energy  expended,  or  habits  of  mind  employed,  in 
these  various  enterprises,  are  not  as  divergent  as  most 
people  think  they  are.  Scott  perceives  this  truth,  or 
a  part  of  it,  when  he  makes  one  of  his  characters 
in  "The  Antiquary"  say,  that  the  "habit  of  minute 
and  troublesome  accuracy  [employed  in  antiquarian 
inquiry]  leads  to  a  mercantile  manner  of  doing 
business." 

Granting,  then,  that  original  research  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  ideal  teacher,  and  that  a  little  of  it  may 
be  of  service  to  the  future  professional  or  business 
man,  we  must  now  inquire  to  what  extent  Williams 
College  should  foster  this  kind  of  study. 

Research  work  on  any  considerable  scale  requires: 
(1)  extensive  apparatus  in  the  form  of  great  libraries, 
museums,  and  laboratories,  and  (2)  a  large  staff  of 
instructors  in  each  department.  To  investigate  a 
subject  in  history,  for  example,  evidence  must  be 
collected  which  is  often  scattered  through  hundreds 
of  sources,  and  most  of  these  are  wanting  in  the 
average  college  library.  A  well-equipped  professor 
can  accomplish  little  in  such  branches  of  study  with- 
out a  well-equipped  library.      Museums  and  labora- 

^  "Essays  and  Addresses  by  Professors  of  the  Owens  College"  (1874), 
p.  36. 
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tories  are  abundant,  but  few  of  them  have  appliances 
for  the  highest  original  investigation.  A  college  like 
Williams  or  Dartmouth  cannot  employ  many  instruc- 
tors in  any  one  subject;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a 
professor  to  guide  research  work  successfully  when 
most  of  his  energy  must  be  devoted  to  ordinary  teach- 
ing. It  is  clear,  then,  that  such  colleges  cannot  hope 
to  compete  with  large  universities  in  training  young 
men  to  be  investigators. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  original  research 
is  or  should  be  wholly  neglected  at  the  smaller  centres 
of  learning.  A  limited  amount  of  investigation  can  be 
done  incidentally  in  connection  with  almost  any  col- 
legiate course;  and  the  colleges  should  always  have 
some  post-graduate  courses  whose  primary  object  is 
original  inquiry,  especially  in  physical  science,  in 
which  the  equipment  is  more  complete,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  prosecution  of  original  work  are 
less  formidable  than  in  other  departments.  Such  ad- 
vanced courses  tend  to  elevate  the  whole  tone  of 
college  life;  they  inspire  the  professors  to  higher 
effort,  and  to  a  certain  extent  stimulate  the  students 
in  all  the  lower  courses. 

But  this  kind  of  study  should  be  carefully  restricted 
in  amount.  We  should  always  remember  that  the 
primary  aim  of  the  college  is  to  produce  cultured 
men  and  good  citizens  rather  than  learned  specialists. 
"  This  college  can  never  become  a  great  university," 
says  President  Carter,  in  his  last  annual  report.  His 
statement  may  be  put  in  another  form  by  saying  that 
this  college  cannot  devote  much  of  its  energy  to  the 
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promotion  of  original  research  among  its  students. 
That  must  be  left  to  the  larg-e  universities.  Colleore 
professors  imbue  the  student  with  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, which  is  the  substratum  of  all  research ;  they 
awaken  high  scholarly  ideals,  and  thus  propagate  the 
spirit  of  inquiry ;  they  plant  the  seed  of  original  re- 
search in  the  student's  mind,  and  often  foster  its  ger- 
mination ;  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  university  is 
more  congenial  to  its  full  growth.  The  college  should 
be  the  stepping-stone  to  the  university:  at  the  one  a 
select  body  of  students  should  be  stimulated  and  pre- 
pared for  the  work  which  is  to  be  accomplished  at 
the  other.  The  college  offers  some  advantages  for 
ordinary  academic  training  —  for  broad  culture  and 
mental  discipline — which  the  university  does  not  pos- 
sess; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  universities 
have  facilities  for  training  investigators  which  the 
average  college  cannot  hope  to  acquire  in  the  near 
future. 

Thus  the  natural  order  of  things  requires  a  constant 
flow  of  students  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  centres 
of  learning,  and  that  is  what  is  actually  occurring. 
Every  year  the  natural  co-ordination  of  colleges  and 
universities  is  becoming  more  complete,  and  the  cur- 
rent from  the  former  to  the  latter  is  annually  growing 
larger.  Last  year  119  of  the  206  members  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  were  graduates  of  other 
institutions,  and  there  were  also  48  such  graduates 
enrolled  as  undergraduates.^      At  Johns  Hopkins  in 

^  Many  of  the  latter  might  fitly  have  entered  the  Graduate  School,  but 
were  led  to  join  a  college  class  by  their  need  of  financial  aid  which  could 
not  be  secured  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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the  same  year,  201  of  the  270  graduate  students  had 
received  degrees  at  other  institutions ;  at  Yale,  59  out 
of  125 ;  at  Cornell,  119  out  of  182 ;  at  Columbia,  in 
the  schools  of  philosophy  and  political  science,  109 
out  of  212.  Thus  at  these  five  universities  there  were 
995  graduate  students,  607  of  whom  were  from  other 
institutions.  Nothing  could  do  better  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  America  than  this  gravitation  of  research 
toward  a  few  great  centres.  We  need  more  concen- 
tration of  this  sort.  Too  much  energy  has  been  frit- 
tered away  by  the  aspirations  of  the  small  college  to 
pose  as  a  university.  Each  should  recognize  that  it 
has  a  great  work  of  its  own  to  perform,  and  that  both 
can  co-operate  to  elevate  higher  education. 

This  natural  co-ordination  of  the  college  and  the 
university  is,  I  believe,  gradually  producing  a  fra- 
ternal spirit  and  a  feeling  of  solidarity  among  those 
institutions.  The  young  men  who  go  from  Bowdoin 
or  Amherst  to  Harvard,  to  Johns  Hopkins,  or  to  Yale, 
measure  their  strength  with  students  who  have  re- 
ceived their  academic  training  in  those  universities, 
and  the  achievements  of  the  former  inspire  the  uni- 
versities with  greater  respect  for  the  colleges.  At 
Harvard,  and  probably  at  most  universities,  the 
graduates  of  other  institutions,  on  the  average,  hold 
as  high  a  rank  as  their  Harvard  competitors,  and  as  a 
body  are  regarded  with  the  greatest  esteem  by  the 
university  professors.  At  Harvard  these  new-comers 
are  annually  assigned  a  large  percentage  of  the  best 
scholarships  and  fellowships.  In  the  academic  year 
1891-92,  251  persons  applied  for  aid  of  this  sort  in 
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the  Harvard  Graduate  Scliool,  and  69  of  tliem  re- 
ceived appointments.  Of  these  successful  candidates 
39  were  graduates  of  other  institutions.  Last  year 
44  of  the  70  scholarships  and  fellowships  held  in 
the  Graduate  School  were  in  the  hands  of  men 
with  degrees  from  other  institutions.  This  current 
of  students  from  the  college  to  the  university,  and 
the  constant  flow  of  teachers  from  the  university 
to  the  college,  and  from  the  college  to  the  univer- 
sity, are  beginning  to  generate  an  esjorit  de  corps  in 
our  higher  education  somewhat  akin  to  that  which 
has  been  begotten  or  fostered  in  Germany  by  the  peri- 
patetic student  life,  and  by  the  migration  of  professors 
from  one  university  to  another. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  make  two  practical  sug- 
gestions. In  the  first  place,  the  wholesome  tendencies 
to  which  I  have  referred  would  be  stimulated  if  each 
college  should  establish  one  or  more  graduate  scholar- 
ships or  fellowships  with  no  condition  of  residence 
attached  to  them.  The  holders  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  studies  either  at  their  Alma  Mater  or 
elsewhere  at  their  discretion.  In  some  cases  it  might 
be  advisable  to  remain  in  the  college ;  in  others,  to 
migrate  to  some  university.  These  scholarships  need 
not  be  richly  endowed,  for  the  beneficiaries  can  gen- 
erally obtain  further  aid  or  earn  some  additional 
money  at  the  universities.  There  is  a  large  provi- 
sion at  Harvard  and  at  some  other  universities  for 
graduate  students  who  need  assistance,  but  it  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  Many 
promising   young  men  eager  to  pursue  original   in- 
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vestigation  are  annually  turned  away  forever  from 
their  chosen  work  for  lack  of  means.  The  evil  would 
be  partly  remedied  if  each  college  were  to  establish  a 
small  number  of  travelling  scholarships  for  the  benefit 
of  young  men  whom  its  professors  have  stimulated  to 
higher  activity. 

The  other  suggestion  is,  that  college  professors 
should  encourage  young  men  to  go  to  American  in 
preference  to  German  universities,  or  if  possible,  to 
divide  their  time  between  the  two.  There  is  at  present 
in  attendance  at  German  universities  a  large  number 
of  American  students,  many  of  whom,  in  my  opinion, 
miglit  be  pursuing  their  studies  with  as  much  or  more 
profit  at  our  own  great  centres  of  learning.  In  the 
winter  semester  of  1891-92,  446  such  Americans 
were  in  Germany,  253  of  whom  were  enrolled  in 
the  philosophical  faculties.  The  number  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  is  probably  not  far  from  500  in  the 
present  semester.  The  number  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  ten  years.^  Some  students  should  be  ad- 
vised to  go  abroad,  others  can  accomplish  more  at 
home.  They  should  exhaust  the  resources  of  their 
own  country  before  going  abroad.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  tendency  to  underrate  the  advantages 
of  our  own  universities  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Germany.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  Fatherland.     German  thought  and  methods 

*  These  statistics  are  taken  from  Lexis's  "Deutsche  Universifaten" 
(1893),  vol.  i.  pp.  128-130.  There  are  also  many  American  students  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  In  the  winter  semester  1891-92,  99 
attended  the  University  of  "Vienna.  Most  of  them  were  registered  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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have  done  mucli  to  elevate  scholarship  in  every  land. 
Many  of  the  best  American  professors  have  been  in- 
spired by  German  teachers,  and  are  now  communicat- 
ing to  others  the  spark  enkindled  by  German  learning*. 
But  for  that  very  reason  the  graduates  of  our  colleges 
can  now,  in  many  departments,  acquire  training  in 
original  research  at  home  as  easily  as  abroad.  The 
wise  American  teacher,  moreover,  while  adopting  the 
essential  features  of  the  German  method  of  research, 
has  adapted  it  to  our  environment,  and  hence  Amer- 
ican students  often  receive  better  guidance  here  than 
in  Germany.  It  would  be  well  if  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent which  is  annually  flowing  from  the  American 
colleges  to  Germany  could  be  turned  toward  the 
American  universities.  It  would  tend  to  increase 
the  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  to  promote  a  more  active 
interchange  of  life  and  thought  among  our  colleges 
and  universities.  It  would  tend  to  create  greater  soli- 
darity and  a  more  organic  unity  in  our  whole  system 
of  higher  education. 
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BY  PKOFESSOK  T.   H.   SAFFOED. 
THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULUAL 

nPHE  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  show  plainly 
enough  by  their  presence  that  Williams  College 
is  justly  proud  of  her  sons  as  scholars  and  educators. 
They  have  by  their  speeches  indicated  what  they 
think  the  College  has  done  for  them  and  its  earlier 
Alumni,  and  how,  in  general,  the  course  pursued  when 
they  were  students  is  justified.  Shall  we  conclude 
then  that  it  is  best  to  remain  entirely  conservative,  in 
the  educational  movement?  Shall  we,  here,  content 
ourselves  with  the  preparation  of  our  Alumni  for  the 
higher  institutions  that  some  of  them  so  worthily 
represent!  Or  shall  we  give  to  a  portion  of  our 
students  such  a  self-contained  course  of  instruction 
and  study  that  they  will  be  able  to  go  on  without 
the  help  of  other  institutions  to  take  up  some  of  the 
higher  professions  ? 

Williams  is  and  must  remain  a  conservative  institu- 
tion. Its  position  in  a  country  town  among  the  hills 
practically  confines  it  to  one  faculty,  that  of  arts.  It 
will  be  possible  here  to  teach  the  sciences ;  we  are 
in  a  manufacturing  region,  and  examples  of  applied 
science  also  are  readily  found ;  but  our  legal,  medical, 
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theological  Alumni  must  get  their  professional  train- 
ing in  larger  places.  And  our  work  will  be  bounded 
by  the  lines  of  a  college.  The  New  England  col- 
lege traces  its  lineage,  through  Yale  and  Harvard,  to 
Emmanuel  of  Cambridge,  England. 

Is  it  desirable,  then,  to  look  back  continually  at  our 
former  condition  as  bounding  our  efforts  at  present 
and  for  the  future  ?  But  we  are  at  once  met  by  the 
fact  that  Mark  Hopkins  was  an  innovator  in  one  direc- 
tion; he,  a  physician,  introduced  the  study  of  the 
body  as  the  basis  of  that  of  the  soul.  Albert  Hop- 
kins built  an  astronomical  observatory;  Chadbourne 
pleaded  strongly  for  increased  attention  to  the  natural 
sciences ;  Perry  developed  his  office  as  professor  of 
history;  and  the  history  of  innovation  begins  almost 
with  the  establishment  of  the  school  founded  by 
Ephraim  Williams.  We  are  told  that  our  last  depar- 
ture —  to  give  the  degree  of  B.  A.  without  Greek  — 
was  attempted  from  the  first ;  when  Samuel  Mackay, 
a  Frenchman  from  Canada  (with  a  Scotch  name),  was 
elected  professor  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  the  Fresh- 
men were  examined  in  French  and  Latin,  or  Greek 
and  Latin,  as  they  preferred.  The  experiment  seems 
to  have  then  failed,  simply  because  the  preparation  in 
French  was  very  seldom  attained.  And  even  now  the 
old  course  brings  us  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils ; 
a  few  have  been  so  placed  that  in  their  high-schools 
they  could  be  prepared  in  those  real  equivalents,  in 
higher  mathematics  and  a  modern  language,  which  we 
rigidly  demand  in  lieu  of  the  usual  "  pass  Greek." 

So  far  the  students  of  Williams  College  have  re- 
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ceived  a  full  equivalent,  in  classical  and  mathematical, 
or  literary  and  scientific  studies,  for  anything  which 
any  pre\aous  generation  received.  I  am  myself  an 
alumnus  not  of  Williams,  but  of  Harvard.  But  I  am 
certain  that  my  class  in  that  famous  seat  of  learning 
were  no  more  classically  taught,  or  taught  by  no  more 
thorough  and  rigorous  methods,  than  my  colleagues 
now  employ.  The  difference  is  that  a  portion  of  the 
classic  and  mathematical  training  is  now  relegated  to 
the  lower  schools,  and  is  done  there,  and  frequently 
very  well  done.  The  Freshmen  were  then  taught 
entirely  by  tutors,  —  mostly  young  men  who  had 
graduated  a  few  years  before.  Here  and  now  the 
Freshman  year's  work  is  in  the  hands  of  our  most 
experienced  professors. 

The  time  thus  saved  is  given  to  studies  of  a  freer 
character  than  was  customary  fifty  years  ago.  At 
Harvard,  even  then,  men  of  eminent  scholarship  and 
great  force  had  broken  in  upon  the  older  routine. 

The  New  England  colleges  in  general  have  partly 
followed  the  lead  of  Harvard.  They  have  retained  the 
old  curriculum  as  a  requirement,  but  have  relegated 
much  of  it  to  the  preparatory  schools.  They  have 
not,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Harvard,  abolished 
required  study  altogether ;  the  portion,  in  fact,  of  the 
classical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  study  of  the 
old  course  which  is  taught  in  college,  together  with  that 
taught  in  the  preparatory  schools,  is  fully  equal,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  for  the  great  majority  of 
pupils,  with  that  part  of  the  curriculum  of  half  a 
century  ago.     The  principal  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
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and  the  main  branches  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
metaphysics,  are  as  well  taught  and  as  completely, 
now  as  then.  The  points  insisted  upon  are  in  places 
changed,  for  better  sometimes,  for  worse  sometimes, 
and  the  training  is  substantially  identical.  But  the 
room  thus  made  by  putting  subjects  earlier  in  the 
course  has  been  filled  by  more  modern  studies  and 
modern  extensions  of  ancient  studies.  The  basis  is 
the  same  for  the  boy  who  is  to  be  the  man  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  it  was  for  the  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth; the  superstructure  is  more  varied,  extended, 
and  ornamented. 

To  the  careful  observer  the  need  of  more  solid 
foundations  is  apparent;  the  enormous  development 
of  our  public  schools  has  been  rather  hastily  accom- 
plished. Only  a  very  small  portion  of  our  primary 
teachers  undergo  the  thorough  training  of  the  normal 
schools,  of  which  an  honored  representative  has  pre- 
ceded me ;  and  the  average  student  in  college  is  not 
so  well  trained  in  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic, 
in  the  ability  to  write  a  legible  hand,  or  to  compose  a 
correct  succession  of  English  sentences,  with  words 
rightly  spelled,  as  he  should  be.  But  we  may  trust 
that  these  conditions  will  improve,  as  long  as  the 
interest  in  education  continues  vigorous.  The  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  sciences  which  is  now  done  in  the 
upper  years  of  the  college  is  the  result  of  laboratory 
teaching;  as  we  need  not  here  doubt  when  we  see 
the  magnificent  results  of  Mr.  Thompson's  generosity. 
Let  me  here  point  out  that  our  "  old  observatory"  fur- 
nishes a  proof  that  this  principle  was  early  recognized 
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here,  by  Albert  Hopkins,  clarum  et  venerahile  nomenj 
and  carried  out  at  first  by  his  own  self-sacrifice.  The 
same  science  has  since  then  been  promoted  by  the 
generosity  of  our  own  venerable  Alumnus  Hon.  David 
Dudley  Field;  and  in  other  sciences  there  are  here 
monuments  of  early  interest  and  collections  which  show 
how  far  the  principles  of  objectivity  in  teaching-  and 
the  direct  observation  of  nature  have  here  prevailed. 
Laboratory  teaching  is  the  culmination  of  scientific 
instruction ;  it  is  the  bringing  of  the  pupil  face  to  face 
with  nature  herself  I  need  hardly  say  to  you  that 
our  great  teacher  Mark  Hopkins  was  objective  in  his 
methods  in  a  high  degree ;  he  was  a  master  in  the 
Socratic  art  of  bringing  the  pupil  face  to  face  with  the 
subject  studied.  His  class-room  was  his  laboratory; 
his  objects  to  be  scientifically  studied  were  his  pupil's 
minds  and  souls. 

But  laboratory  instruction  in  science  requires  men 
and  money;  it  requires  more  men  than  text-book 
instruction,  because  it  is  more  individual ;  the  work 
which  each  student  does  requires  supervision,  and 
expensive  buildings  and  apparatus ;  it  is  also  given  to 
smaller  classes,  for  science  is  very  broad,  and  what 
appeals  strongly  to  one  pupil  does  not  to  another. 

Other  subjects,  even  the  classics,  are  now  scientifi- 
cally analyzed;  and  the  advanced  work  partakes  in 
some  degree  of  the  same  method  and  the  same  expen- 
siveness  as  that  in  the  natural  sciences. 

The  higher  instruction  in  the  New  England  colleges 
resembles  university  work ;  shall  we  therefore  say  that 
they  are  to  abandon  it  and  devote  themselves  to  school- 
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training  1  Shall  tliey  leave  the  method  of  universities 
to  institutions  founded  or  to  be  founded  at  vast  ex- 
pense? Even  granting  this  to  be  theoretically  right, 
the  practical  difficulties  are  insurmountable.  A  col- 
lege which  is  far  behind  its  contemporaries  will  lose 
its  students,  and  especially  its  best  ones.  If  one  lib- 
erty is  allowed  at  Cornell,  and  not  at  Williams,  our 
students  who  hesitated  which  to  prefer  will  gravitate 
to  the  college  which  most  strongly  attracts  them. 

The  New  England  colleges  must,  I  suspect,  pro- 
gress together.  They  must  aim  at  a  common  general 
standard ;  they  must  build  laboratories  and  observa- 
tories, study  archaeology  together,  follow  out  the  law 
of  their  destiny,  in  generous  rivalry  and  earnest  at- 
tempts to  do  what  is  just  and  best  for  their  students. 
The  New  England  colleges  are  descendants  of  the 
English  universities.  Unlike  the  German  gymnasia, 
which  are  expanded  Latin  or  high  schools,  they  have 
always  had  some  elements  of  university  freedom. 
Their  pupils  are  not  school-boys,  confined  to  their 
school-desks;  but  young  men,  who  come  to  different 
class-rooms  for  instruction,  and  then  go  back  to  their 
lodging  for  study.  And  the  general  development  of 
the  English  universities  must  influence  that  of  the 
New  Eng-land  colleg-e. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conservatives  may  rely  upon 
our  faculty  not  to  be  too  radical  in  this  matter.  We 
are  more  than  twenty  in  number,  and  represent  many 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  classical  instructors,  the 
philosophical  and  historical  teachers,  the  mathema- 
ticians and  physicists,  will  take  good  care  not  to  be 
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overwhelmed  by  the  representatives  of  the  lighter 
sciences  and  the  easier  languages;  nor  will  English, 
in  spite  of  its  future  position  as  a  world's  language, 
be  permitted  to  drive  out  Latin  and  Greek,  as  the 
Germanic  barbarians  who  spoke  its  cognate  tongues 
destroyed  tlie  Roman  Empire.  The  adventurous  few 
who  wish,  without  Greek,  to  become  bachelors  of  arts, 
can,  if  need  be,  be  disabused  of  their  soft  illusions  by 
the  discipline  of  the  Calculus,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  of 
Middle  Hiofh  Dutch,  and  the  old  French  dialects.  In 
adjusting  the  studies  to  the  altered  times  and  states 
of  public  opinion,  the  Faculty  are  subject  to  pressure 
from  both  sides.  The  students  are  anxious  for  greater 
freedom ;  partly  because  a  portion  of  them  can  really 
make  use  of  it ;  and  partly  because  others  wish  easier 
studies,  owing  to  the  seemingly  innate  tendency  to 
intellectual  inertia  in  some  boys'  natures. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  young  men  who  can  best 
use  their  freedom  go  elsewhere ;  and  this  deprives  us 
of  many  brilliant  intellects.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idlers  we  always  have  with  us;  and  the  men  who 
wish  to  do  something  else  than  college  work.  They 
are  not  absent  from  the  university  near  Boston,  it 
seems ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  no  New  England  col- 
lege is  altogether  without  them.  Any  serious  study 
required  of  them  impels  them  to  ask  for  easier  duties 
or  more  freedom.  But  more  liberty  means  more  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  new  electives  asked  for  cannot  always 
be  granted,  unless  the  liberality  of  donors  has  made 
it  possible.  Colleges  are  usually  too  poor  for  com- 
plete realization  of  their  ideals. 
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The  future  of  the  College  can  only  be  predicted 
from  observation  of  its  tendencies  and  past  history. 
It  has  long  maintained,  here,  among  the  hills,  a  high 
standard  of  religion  and  morality.  It  has  had  men  of 
original  thought  among  its  presidents  and  professors, 
men  who  preferred  the  right  to  external  success.  The 
luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the  nature  around  us  here 
has  long  stimulated  professors  and  students  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences ;  classic  and  historical 
learning  has  never  been  neglected,  and  has  never  been 
in  better  and  stronger  hands  than  now ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  is  not  so  enormous  that  the  individuals 
disappear  in  the  mass,  and  are  freed  from  the  personal 
influence  of  older  and  it  is  hoped  wiser  men,  when 
they  are  necessarily  farther  from  home  in  most  cases 
than  they  would  be  in  great  colleges  in  or  near  great 
cities. 

The  past  twenty  years  have  brought  the  College  a 
prosperity  which  has  been  faithfully  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  its  students  and  of  learning  ;  this  prosperity 
will  doubtless  help  attract  the  means  of  giving  larger 
and  still  more  varied  opportunities,  and  to  more  young 
men ;  and  the  institution  which  its  Alumni  love  so 
heartily  will  go  on  in  its  quiet  place  as  a  college,  side 
by  side  with  its  sister  institutions  about  it,  advancing 
into  a  fuller  life  and  a  more  extended  usefulness. 


ADDRESS. 

BY  PRESIDENT   G.   STANLEY  HALL. 

T  REMEMBER  very  distinctly  the  closing  sentence 
in  my  Commencement  oration.  It  has  a  certain 
appropriateness  at  this  time.  ''  To  thee,  O  future  his- 
torian, we  commit  the  issues  of  the  present  hour." 
The  future  historian  is  likely  to  consider  this  meet- 
ing which  we  have  had  here  this  morning,  which  is 
a  new  departure,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  this  country, 
quite  as  worthy  of  record  as  any  other  event  dur- 
ing this  notable  week.  While  I  cannot  attempt  to 
sum  up  in  a  few  moments  the  various  points  which 
have  been  suggested,  I  will  venture  to  give  brief 
expression  to  one  or  two  thoughts  which  have  been 
strongest  in  my  mind  during  the  progress  of  this 
meeting. 

We  are  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  seems  to  me,  in  all  matters  of 
higher  education,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  elec- 
tive system.  When  we  began  we  had  a  symmetrical, 
seasoned,  well-digested  college  curriculum.  The  only 
other  example  of  a  course  of  education  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  known  long  before  this 
country  was  founded.  It  was  the  course  of  education 
represented  by  the  old  trivium,  quadrivium  and  quin- 
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drivium,  which  held  their  own  for  a  thousand  years, 
by  the  "  ratio  studiorum  "  of  the  Jesuits,  and  also  by 
the  schools  which  Charlemagne  founded. 

A  good  course  of  education  ought  to  be  the  result 
of  the  consummate  wisdom  of  a  civilization  brought  to 
bear  in  order  to  short-circuit  the  steps  by  which  the 
young  advance  up  to  the  frontier,  and  are  able  to 
begin  where  their  elders  leave  off.  It  ought  to  do 
what  biologists  tell  us  generation  does,  —  short-circuit 
the  processes  of  growth,  as  ontogeny  shortens  and 
abridges  phylogeny,  so  that  the  embryo  and  the  young 
offspring  of  an  animal,  in  a  day  or  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
in  a  minute,  goes  through  stages  of  growth  which  it 
took  the  animal  world  a  thousand  years,  and  even 
more,  to  find  out  for  itself. 

Since  we  lost  that  course,  —  and  it  is  rapidly  being 
lost,  —  we  have  been  wandering  in  the  wilderness  ; 
and  all  these  most  promising  attempts,  admirable  as 
they  are,  have  not  by  any  means  completely  solved 
the  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is  a 
general  consensus  that  the  great  problem  is  yet  before 
us  and  that  it  must  be  solved  by  new  methods,  if  not, 
indeed,  to  some  extent,  by  new  men. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  sum 
up  the  results  of  current  discussion ;  but,  speaking 
individually,  I  believe  there  are  one  or  two  landmarks 
already  apparent,  and  the  first  of  these  seems  to  me  to 
be  that  the  progress  of  reform  in  education  is  from 
above  downward.  In  this  country  we  have  gone,  to  a 
great  extent,  up  to  recent  times,  on  the  opposite  theor}^. 
Beginning  with  the  primary  school,  or  at  least  the  col- 
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lege,  we  have  hoped  that  in  the  long  results  of  time  we 
should  see,  to  use  Lowell's  quotation  from  Milton, 
"  the  tawny  lion  pawing  to  get  free,"  —  the  university 
slowly  emerging  from  the  college.  There  is  now  a 
general  consensus  that  that  view  of  education  is  wrong. 
There  has  never  been,  I  think,  in  all  history  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  real  reform  which  was  not  super- 
ficial began  in  the  lower  or  in  the  intermediate  schools. 
It  has  been  the  best  men,  working  with  the  best  mate- 
rial and  with  the  best  training,  who  have  made  the 
great  reforms.  It  is  the  universities  that  originate  the 
material  of  culture,  and  the  colleges  and  lower  schools 
are  the  canals  for  its  distribution.  How  is  it  in  France, 
in  regard  to  that  greatest  educational  revolution  in 
history,  by  which  since  1876  the  entire  budget  of  that 
country  has  been  increased  over  seven  hundred  per 
cent  ?  New  institutions,  new  methods,  new  men,  have 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  never  before.  It  has  all 
been  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  very  best  men, 
who  stand  at  the  frontier,  and  who  have  some  of  them 
actually  written  text-books  as  w^ell  as  gone  into  the 
legislative  halls  to  further  tliis  cause,  assuming,  with 
Lavisse,  that  the  highest  statesmanship  always  must 
culminate  in  education.  So  that  is  coming  to  be  re- 
cognized. It  is  only  about  eight  years  since  I  heard, 
in  the  National  Council  of  Education,  the  largest  edu- 
cational body  we  have  in  this  country,  a  very  bitter 
discussion  in  the  managing  board  as  to  whether  col- 
lege presidents  and  professors  ought  to  be  given  much, 
if  any,  place  on  the  programme.  It  was  said,  *'  We 
teachers  understand  education,  and  they  don't  know 
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anything  about  it."  Now,  it  is  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  how  rapidly  the  American  people  respond  to  a 
good  wholesome  movement,  in  that  now,  on  all  these 
programmes  during  the  last  three  years,  the  majority 
have  been  those  who  have  come  from  the  college 
and  university,  and  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  concerns  of  the  intermediate  and  the  grammar 
schools ;  and  the  great  reform  which  I  believe  now 
impends  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  grammar-school 
course  has  been  almost  entirely  the  work  of  these  men, 
working  from  above  downward. 

The  second  thing  that  it  seems  to  me  is  coming  to 
be  almost  generally  recognized  is  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  a  little  research  in  as  many  places  as  pos- 
sible. That  has  been  so  admirably  brought  out  by 
the  papers  this  morning  that  I  should  only  weaken 
the  points  made  if  I  dwelt  upon  it.  But  what  is  re- 
search ?  It  is  not  such  a  difficult  thing ;  it  does  not 
need  the  tiptoeing  that  we  sometimes  imagine ;  it  is 
not  necessary  that  one  should  know  everything  about 
a  science  before  he  can  add  to  the  sum  of  it.  The 
radical  growths  that  start  out  near  the  ground  give 
new  suggestions  of  fundamental  principles,  and  often 
cause  those  who  have  not  mastered  all  the  departments 
of  their  specialty  to  make  real  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge. Besides,  research  brings  into  play  the  active 
faculties ;  it  brings  into  play  the  power  to  do,  in 
addition  to  the  mere  power  to  know.  So  that  if 
research  achieved  absolutely  nothing  for  the  progress 
of  science,  its  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  what  is  now 
shown  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  educable  part  of 
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man,  namely,  his  active  faculties.  And  not  only  that, 
but  it  brings  heat  and  light ;  it  is  a  sifting  process 
which  we  so  much  need.  This  reform  in  France,  as 
every  one  knows  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  it,  con- 
sisted in  selecting  the  best  professors  from  among  the 
bad  or  indifferent  ones,  giving  them  additional  pay, 
uniting  them  in  this  school  of  science,  and  then  securing 
some  of  the  best  scholars  and  giving  them  scholarships. 
So,  wherever  there  has  been  great  reform  made,  there 
has  been  a  distinction  between  the  average  dry-as-dust 
teacher  and  the  progressive  teacher,  between  the  aver- 
agre  student  who  shirks  work  and  the  one  who  means 
business.  That  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  who  go  to  college  for  study  and  those  who  go 
for  a  good  time,  between  those  wlio  teach  as  a  trade 
and  those  who  love  to  teach  ;  and  that  reform  I  believe 
original  research  is  designed  to  bring  forward. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
professor  who  stands  upon  his  dignity,  and  is  a  little 
afraid  of  a  close  intimacy  with  his  students  lest  it 
should  injure  this  preternatural  dignity ;  the  professor 
wlio  keeps  his  students  at  arm's  length,  and  too  often 
sterilizes  talent,  —  vaccinates  his  pupils,  as  it  were, 
against  any  serious  love  of  learning  so  that  they 
will  never  have  it  in  anything  more  than  a  chicken- 
pox  form,  and  the  professor  who  stands  on  the 
frontier  of  the  subject,  and  has  even  made  one  seri- 
ous effort  in  his  life  to  contribute  something  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  adding  a  single  brick,  how- 
ever small,  to  the  great  sum  of  human  attainment. 
Such  a  man  teaches  and  inspires  a  freedom  and  inde- 
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pendence  which  are  republican  to  the  core,  which 
give  the  student  a  sense  of  liberty  and  usefulness, 
and  of  having"  a  place  in  the  world,  —  a  sense  which 
sets  free  the  emotional  nature,  and  gives  a  man  a 
zest  and  a  real  interest  in  things.  The  two  professors 
are  as  far  apart,  as  some  writer  has  said,  as  the  divinely 
inspired  researcher  who  brings  down,  as  Prometheus 
did,  that  fennel  stalk  in  which  was  hidden  the  divine 
gift  of  fire  to  men,  and  the  old  mullen-stalk  professor 
whom  Theodore  Winthrop  describes,  about  whom  he 
saw  a  few  students  tamely  and  lazily  buzzing,  like 
the  bees  about  some  old  belated  dried-up  mullen  stalk 
in  the  sheep  pasture.  The  difference  is  very  great 
between  these  two. 

Then  the  third  thing  that  I  think  is  generally 
recognized  is,  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between 
university  extension  and  university  concentration,  and 
that  the  two  must  go  hand  in  hand.  No  man  ought 
to  preach  unless  he  has  a  message ;  and  I  do  not  know 
but  that  we  shall  come  to  say  some  time  that  no  per- 
son ought  to  teach  unless  he  has  a  message.  Univer- 
sity extension  is  an  admirable  thing;  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  educational  institutions  and  for  the 
country,  and  I  would  not  see  its  sphere  limited  in 
the  least ;  but  it  is  '^  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals"  unless  it  is  linked  very  closely  with  uni- 
versity concentration.  In  what  consisted  this  great 
reform  in  France!  There,  as  you  know,  until  it 
began,  everybody  could  attend  anybody's  lecture.  I 
have  seen,  as  many  of  you  have  no  doubt,  the  lecture- 
room  of  a  distinguished  professor  cleared  out  almost 
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by  a  hand-organ  in  the  street,  or  the  marching  by 
of  a  company  of  soldiers.     There  was  university  ex- 
tension to   the   point   of  university  distension.     But 
wherein    did    this    reform   consist"?      It   consisted   in 
estabUshing  Httle  esoteric  circles,  which  the  Parisian 
press    criticised    severely,    and    said  was    cloistering 
knowledge  again;    it  consisted  in  taking  one  vigor- 
ous professor  with  a  few  picked  students,  and  making 
that  the  centre  of  a  university,  by  excluding  those 
who  were  not  fit.     That  is  the  way  in  which  I  be- 
lieve university  extension  and  university  concentra- 
tion should  go  together ;   and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
in  the  report  of  the  French  government  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  far  more  of  these 
general  courses  given,  with  a  larger  attendance,  than 
there  had  been  before  these  esoteric  research  courses 
were  adopted. 

In  fine,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  to  accom- 
plish—  one  thing  at  least  —  by  all  these  educational 
reforms,  is  to  bring  the  young  men  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  maturity  in  all  their  faculties,  to 
send  them  out  to  the  world  vigorous  in  body  and 
mind.      The    ideal    reconstruction    which    Professor 
Baumann  has  suggested  to  the  German  government 
is,  that  the  universities  there  make  health  their  watch- 
word in  everything,  and  apply  science  only  so  far  as 
it  favors  health,  —  the  best  development  of  the  brain 
and  the  body.      That  is  going  pretty  far;   but  it  is 
a  straw  which  shows  how  strongly  the  tide  of  the 
best  influence  is  setting  toward  the  making  of  liealth 
fundamental.     If  we  can  turn  out  a  body  of  academic 
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youth  who  are  fresh,  eager,  intense,  and  concentrated ; 
who  have  some  real  and  deeply  rooted  intellectual 
interest;  who  go  out  fresh,  not  sterilized,  not  with 
that  dull,  apathetic,  cynical  indifference  which  blights 
almost  everything  that  it  touches ;  men  who  do  not  go 
out  laden  with  knowledge  which  they  have  hardly 
the  strength  to  carry,  but  who  have  assimilated  all 
so  that  they  produce  something  at  once  if  they  ever 
produce  it;  if  we  remember  in  all  this  training  of 
youth  that  youth  is  the  golden  period  of  life,  that  the 
best  and  the  greatest  work  in  the  world  has  been  done 
by  young  men  who  were  perhaps  under  or  a  little 
over  thirty  years  of  age ;  if  we  can  succeed  in  bring- 
ing in  a  kind  of  active,  positive  spirit,  a  spirit  that  is 
fresh  and  eager  and  a  little  naive,  no  matter  if  there 
is  a  little  awkwardness  ("Oh,  for  an  awkward,  green, 
gawky  Freshman  !  "  said  Phillips  Brooks,  in  one  of  his 
last  public  addresses)  ;  if  we  can  send  out  young  men 
with  strong  and  eager  intellectual  enthusiasm,  men 
anxious  to  add  something  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge, who  will  not  be  contented  to  get  off  some  satire 
or  epigram  or  cynical  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  great 
productions  of  human  genius,  —  then  I  think  we  shall 
have  taken  a  step  forward  toward  the  goal  of  bringing 
talent  and  native  wisdom  to  its  fullest  maturity.  And 
this  is  the  end  of  all  educational  systems,  and  by  this 
standard  they  will  all  be  judged  in  the  end- 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  TEKTH. 


The  main  events  of  the  last  day  of  the  Commem- 
oration were  the  Procession,  the  Conferring  of  Degrees, 
the  Historical  Oration,  and  the  Luncheon. 


SERVICES   IN   THE   CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 

Mk.  C.  a.  Davison,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  arose 
and  said:  — 

The  Centennial  Committee  have  selected  as  the 
presiding"  officer  of  this  occasion  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  honored  of  the  Alumni,  —  one  who,  born 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  these  college  walls,  went 
forth  from  it  sixty  years  ago  to  enter  upon  a  career 
of  distinguished  professional  and  public  service.  His 
form  has  been  a  familiar  figure  at  our  annual  gather- 
ings. He  is  with  us  to-day,  with  eye  undimmed,  with 
natural  and  intellectual  force  unabated,  and  with  his 
old-time  loyalty  for  the  College.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  introduce  him  to  an  audience  of  Williams  men, 
yet  I  take  very  great  pleasure,  brethren  Alumni,  in 
presenting  to  you,  as  the  presiding  officer  at  this  time, 
the  Hon.  Martin  I.  Townsend,  of  tlie  class  of  '33. 

MK.  TOWNSEND'S   ADDRESS. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,"  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  that  entlmsiastic 
Puritan,  Bridgenorth,  these  words:  "Amongst  my 
wanderings,  the  Transatlantic  settlements  have  not 
escaped  me,  —  more  especially  the  country  of  New 
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Eno-land,  into  which  our  native  land  has  sliaken  from 
her  lap,  as  a  drunkard  flings  from  him  his  treasures, 
so  much  that  is  precious  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of 
his  angels."  The  men  that  settled  New  England  emi- 
grated largely  from  religious  motives ;  but  they  were 
men  of  intelligence,  men  of  reflection  ;  and  when  they 
reached  this  land,  as  soon  as  they  had  provided  for 
the  barest  necessities  of  life  they  began  to  look  about 
them,  and  to  locate  institutions  where  Milton  has 
placed  the  fount  of  Siloah's  brook,  —  fast  by  the  oracle 
of  God.  In  1638,  but  eight  years  after  the  settlement 
upon  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  eighteen  years  after  the 
ever-memorable  landing  at  Plymouth,  John  Harvard, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  that  nerved  his  neighbors,  made 
that  gift  which  led  to  the  establishing  of  the  noble 
institution  which  bears  his  name.  As  time  passed 
on,  this  institution  grew  by  degrees,  until  now,  after 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  has  become  the  peer 
of  any  institution  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Yale  has  not  been  far  behind,  —  a  little  slower  in 
point  of  time,  perhaps,  but  not  slower  in  intellectual 
progress ;  Yale  has  been  built  up  into  an  institu- 
tion to-day  w^iich  is  the  peer  of  Harvard  herself. 
The  benevolences  of  those  New  England  settlers  — 
that  body  of  precious  immigrants  so  dear  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  his  children,  aided  by  others 
who  sympathized  with  them  —  have  built  up  insti- 
tutions in  the  North  and  the  West  of  very  great 
influence,  and  have  raised  at  the  same  time  a  popu- 
lation superior  in  intelligence  and  in  good  order  to 
any  population  that  this  world  ever  saw.      In  this 
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same  spirit,  Colonel  Williams,  in  1755,  when  Williams- 
town,  encased  in  its  setting  of  mountains,  was  prac- 
tically an  unbroken  wilderness,  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing-  here  an  institution  whose  influence  should 
not  only  be  felt  locally  for  good,  but  should  extend 
throughout  the  world,  and  be  efficient  in  the  cause 
of  benevolence  for  all  coming  time.  The  story  of 
that  gift,  and  of  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  in 
the  world,  we  have  all  gathered  to  hear.  It  will  be 
told  to  us  by  an  eminent  son  of  our  Alma  Mater,  who 
has  won  great  distinction  as  an  instructor  in  far-off 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  James  H.  Canfield,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  whom  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you. 
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BY  CHANCELLOK  CANFIELD. 

TF  the  biography  of  a  man  may  find  its  proper  initial 
point  a  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  the  history 
of  an  institution  may  well  lay  hold  of  a  somewhat 
remoter  past.  If  the  solution  of  problems  of  character, 
the  analysis  of  motives,  the  proper  estimate  of  the 
effects  of  temperament,  the  just  and  true  judgment  of 
personality,  call  for  careful  inquiry  as  to  pedigree  and 
inheritance ;  we  do  not  go  far  astray  nor  lose  much 
time  when,  in  seeking  the  history  of  this  institution  of 
learning,  we  turn  to  that  century  out  of  which  came 
the  American  spirit  and  all  the  strongest  and  best 
traits  of  American  life.  Indeed,  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  this,  without  even  considerable  knowledge  of 
this,  we  shall  vainly  search  for  the  true  meaning  of 
the  enterprise  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  this 
college  ;  and  we  shall  often  be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  spirit  that  sustained  it  through  both  the  earlier  and 
later  years  of  limitation  and  embarrassment,  of  almost 
downright  wretchedness  and  want.  Unless  we  can  in 
some  measure  comprehend  all  that  stirred  men  in 
those  days  of  small  beginnings,  of  little  things,  and 
that  kept  alive  their  faith  in  the  greater  things  that 
were  to  come,  we  shall  never  know  why  the  college 
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of  to-day  exists  at  all ;  much  less  shall  we  understand 
its  precedents,  its  customs,  its  character,  and  its  life. 
There  has  been  an  ever-present  though  perhaps  unre- 
cognized vital  force  within,  a  something  more  com- 
manding than  the  mere  details  of  its  material  existence 
and  growth.  The  College  which  we  honor  and  which 
honors  us  to-day  is  not  the  impulse  of  the  passing 
moment;  it  has  not  sprung  full-armed  from  the  ple- 
thoric pocket  of  some  millionnaire ;  it  is  not  grounded 
upon  bequests  and  devises,  however  pleasant  and 
helpful,  and  all-important  even,  such  plethoric  pockets, 
such  large-hearted  bequests  and  devises,  may  be.  It 
has  passed  through  long  and  dreary  days  of  painful 
conflict.  The  struggle  for  mere  existence  has  more 
than  once  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
odds.  The  activity  of  enemies  and  the  inertness  of 
friends,  the  hostility  of  competitors,  and  the  often 
strange  forgetfulness  of  her  own  children  ;  unfavorable 
legislative  enactments,  and  local  dissensions ;  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  deterioration  by  neglect ;  worse  than 
all,  the  losses  that  have  so  often  come  from  sheer 
impotence  to  do  what  was  felt  to  be  both  prudent  and 
imperative,  —  these  are  the  notes  of  conflict  that  have 
sounded  in  our  Alma  Mater's  ears,  almost  from  her 
very  birth. 

But  there  has  always  been  a  something  which  has 
given  this  conflict  its  true  meaning ;  which  has  pushed 
forward  until  a  goal  has  been  reached  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  most  hopeful  and  prophetic  vision ;  which 
has  caused  this  College,  with  its  generous  though  still 
all   too   scanty  endowment,    its   multiplied   buildings 
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and  its  efficient  equipment,  to  spring  out  of  a  move- 
ment which  simply  sought  to  estabhsh  a  free  school 
among  the  hard-pressed  people  of  the  sparsely  settled 
frontier  Massachusetts  town.  That  this  spirit  was 
something  greater  and  more  masterful  than  mere  mate- 
rial forces,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  comparing  the 
two.  Founded  in  1793,  it  opened  its  doors  for  the 
first  time  one  hundred  years  ago  yesterday ;  then  pos- 
sessed of  but  one  building,  —  that  which  is  now  known 
as  West  College  —  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  added 
very  little  to  its  material  resources.  It  was  almost  en- 
tirely shut  out  from  the  w^orld  about  it.  Up  to  1820 
no  stage  or  other  vehicle  of  public  transportation  or 
communication  ever  entered  the  town.  In  1816  it  had 
but  two  buildings,  —  East  College  was  built  in  1797  ; 
and  the  entire  equipment  of  the  senior  recitation  room, 
including  the  locks  on  the  doors,  was  valued  at  S7.26. 
In  1822  the  apparatus  in  chemistry  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  one  blow-pipe  and  a  few  retorts,  stored  in  a 
small  frame  building  in  the  yard  near  East  College,  — 
both  building  and  apparatus  having  been  supplied  by 
the  private  resources  of  Professor  Dewey.  The  south- 
east corner  room  of  East  College  then  held  all  the  phi- 
losophical apparatus  that  the  college  possessed.  The 
president's  salary  was  originally  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  did  not  exceed  a  thousand 
dollars  until  1815,  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Moore ;  when  it  was  advanced  to  fourteen  hundred 
dollars.  The  earlier  members  of  the  Faculty  were 
paid  sixty  pounds  a  year.  So  slight  was  its  endow- 
ment and  so  small  was  the  attention  paid  to  the  young 
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College  by  those  who  might  have  helped  it  if  they 
would,  that  even  a  full  half-century  from  the  date  of 
its  charter  President  Hopkins  could  truthfully  say: 
"No  buildings  have  arisen  here  by  private  munificence, 
and  no  professorships  have  been  so  endowed."  Up  to 
that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Woodbridge  Little 
fund  and  two  bequests  of  $1,000  each,  the  college  had 
never  received  any  assistance  whatever  by  legacy  or 
by  private  gift. 

All  this  and  more  seems  very  petty  when  compared 
with  the  opportunities  and  the  possibilities,  the  setting, 
of  the  college  life  of  to-day.  Surely  there  must  have 
been  back  of  all  this,  inspiring  and  directing  and  guid- 
ing men  in  ways  that  knew  no  material  limitations, 
lifting  them  far  above  all  that  seemed  small  and  mean 
and  discouraging,  and  almost  hopeless  in  this  earlier 
life,  a  latent  and  unquenchable  fire,  a  great  and  over- 
mastering impulse,  a  steady  and  dominating  purpose  ; 
or  the  movement  would  have  died  in  its  very  infancy, 
even  had  it  been  known  at  all.  And  all  this  seems 
the  more  surprising  when  we  remember  what  a  very 
plain  and  simple  folk  were  those  to  whom  this  enter- 
prise was  entrusted,  and  who  pushed  it  forward  so 
vigorously  and  with  such  wonderful  success.  Read 
any  history  of  the  colony,  and  you  will  find  a  race 
neither  of  heroes  nor  philosophers.  These  ancestors 
of  ours  were  largely  of  the  middle  class,  —  the  great 
common  people  of  whom  it  is  said  that  God  must  like 
them  or  he  would  not  make  so  many  more  of  them 
than  of  other  folk,  —  the  most  uncommon  common 
people   the   world   has   ever   seen.     They  lived  in  a 
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very  quiet  way,  —  we  irreverent  fellows  of  this  electric 
age  would  even  say  in  a  rather  humdrum  sort  of  a 
way.  They  supported  themselves  largely  by  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands,  and  rarely  ate  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  other  people's  brows.  They  were  pre- 
eminently practical,  —  nay,  they  were  even  pocket- 
book  men ;  for  they  drove  sharp  bargains  with  their 
simple-hearted  neighbors  on  the  south,  and  swapped 
the  Indians  out  of  their  entire  inheritance.  They 
frankly  admitted  that  they  came  to  this  country  to 
cultivate  the  soil  as  well  as  the  Christian  virtues ; 
to  worship  God  and  to  trade  and  catch  fish.  But 
they  had  a  strength  of  purpose  and  a  purity  of 
character  and  a  grip  and  grit  that  put  us  belated 
descendants  to  shame,  and  make  us  feel  sometimes 
that  our  toughest  sinews  are  very  flabby.  Though 
they  were  no  theorizers,  no  knights-errant  with  a 
mission,  no  hobby-riders,  it  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  true  that  the  rigidity  of  Puritan  faith,  the 
simplicity  of  Puritan  life,  and  the  intensity  of  Puri- 
tan character  have  furnished  this  nation  with  about 
all  the  moral  backbone  it  has  ever  possessed.  This 
plain  living  and  high  thinking,  or  better,  perhaps,  this 
simple  life  so  full  of  unconscious  purpose  and  scarce 
recognized  power,  was  even  more  manifest  on  the 
frontier  than  in  the  older  portion  of  the  colony,  —  and 
this  was  then  the  frontier.  True,  there  had  begun 
that  movement  northward  which,  it  is  said,  later 
caused  a  change  in  the  familiar  language  of  the  West- 
minster Catechism,  and  established  the  new  question 
and   answer:  "Where   do   sin  and  misery  lead  to?" 
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"  Up  into  the  new  State."  And  true  also  that  among* 
the  first  students  are  those  who  registered  as  from 
Vermont.  But  when  Ephraim  Williams  —  all  honor 
to  his  name  !  —  abandoned  that  restless,  sea-faring, 
roaming  life  that  has  always  seemed  to  offer  irresist- 
ible attractions  to  any  in  whose  veins  flows  even  a 
drop  of  the  adventurous  Northman's  blood,  —  and  I 
take  it  that  we  of  New  England  are  much  nearer 
kin  to  those  who  in  the  sixth  century  or  thereabouts 
seated  themselves  with  gentlemanlike  effrontery  on 
nearly  every  throne  in  Europe,  than  we  are  to  the 
slow-moving  Saxon,  —  w^hen  Ephraim  Williams  re- 
turned to  the  quiet  of  his  father's  home,  only  to  be 
soon  called  into  the  active  service  of  the  colon}^,  this 
was  the  northern  and  western  frontier.  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts was  less  than  three  miles  east  of  this  spot, 
near  the  road  to  North  Adams ;  and  was  one  of 
several  similar  defences  against  the  inroads  of  the 
French  and  their  crafty  Indian  allies,  —  or  the  Indians 
and  their  crafty  French  allies,  as  you  may  care  to 
read  history.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  this  line  of  rude  yet  effective  fortifications, 
recall  that,  in  August,  1746,  a  thousand  French  and 
Indians  stealthily  crept  up  this  valley  and  through  its 
then  dense  forests,  and  made  a  sudden  and  savage 
attack,  —  only  to  be  repulsed,  and  the  settlers  again 
breathed  freely.  Williams  then  took  command  of  the 
entire  line,  with  his  own  quarters  at  Fort  Massachu- 
setts; and,  both  in  1747  and  1748,  was  obliged  to  put 
his  skill  and  bravery  to  the  test  in  again  withstanding 
the  enemy. 

14 
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There  are  these  simple  folk,  then,  struggling  for 
existence  on  the  rude  frontier  of  the  colony  still  in 
its  infancy,  although  a  century  had  passed  since  the 
Plymouth  Landing :  and  here  is  the  College,  type  of 
so  many.  No  great  impulse  was  given  it  by  the 
founder,  surely.  He  himself  was  nothing  more  than 
a  fair  exponent  of  the  average  life  of  his  day ;  a  man 
with  no  special  love  for  learning  so  far  as  can  be 
discovered ;  a  man  of  affairs  rather  than  of  books,  of 
the  camp  rather  than  of  the  cloister;  loving  the  salt 
sea-breeze  better  than  the  odors  of  musty  tomes ;  and 
quickened  by  his  contact  with  liis  fellows  rather  tlian 
by  wliat  Lowell  calls,  ''  the  smell  of  the  leather ;  " 
one  of  the  common  people  whom  he  served  so  well ; 
one  of  whom  little  is  now  known  except  that  he 
was  upright,  clean,  manly,  and  a  brave  officer  in  His 
Majesty's  forces,  —  which,  by  the  bye,  is  enough  to  be 
known  of  the  best  of  us ;  one  who  made  no  great 
impression  on  his  age.  In  fine,  he  was  one  of  those 
unimportant,  colorless  people,  quite  apt  to  be  over- 
looked by  those  of  us  who  so  value  high  color  that 
we  fail  to  distinguish  between  a  fitful  flash  and  a 
steady  glow. 

Whence  came  the  College  then  ?  The  stream,  it  is 
said,  never  rises  higher  than  its  source  ;  which  can 
be  easily  proven  true  if  the  source  is  carefully  noted. 
But,  what  was  the  source  ?  A  superficial  view  fails 
to  discover  it  in  either  the  founder,  or  in  the  commu- 
nity within  which  its  lot  was  cast.  Something  may 
be  said  of  its  trustees,  the  men  who  directed  the  early 
fortunes   of  the  College.     Nine  of  the  original  thir- 
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teen  were  Yale  men  ;  a  fact  which  has  its  weight,  and 
a  condition  which  doubtless  meant  more  then  than 
we  of  to-day  can  readily  understand.  But  we  must  go 
back  of  Yale  or  Harvard,  and  inquire  more  carefully 
and  search  a  broader  field  before  our  question  is  fairly 
answered.  I  believe  we  must  seek  the  answer  within 
the  circle  of  the  century  which  saw  the  first  great 
emigration  to  the  shores  of  this  almost  unknown  land. 
We  often  speak  of  the  present  century  as  marvellous 
in  all  that  ministers  to  the  higher  life  of  man  ;  but  the 
century  to  which  I  have  just  referred  was  certainly 
quite  as  full  of  quickening  power.  This  age  is  electric 
in  the  wonderful  mastery  of  material  things  ;  that  was 
electric  in  magnificent  scheming  to  advance  humanity. 
This  age  seeks  for  new  truths ;  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  creation  of  new  minds,  —  always  better  than 
new  truths,  —  a  fact  which  some  modern  investigators 
will  do  well  to  remember.  This  is  the  century  of 
organization ;  that  marked  the  death  of  the  mass 
principle,  and  the  new  birth  into  eternal  life  of  the 
individual  mind.  Now  we  build  great  cities,  and 
marvel  at  the  genius  that  controls  the  commercial 
destiny  of  states  and  nations ;  then  they  rejoiced  in 
great  men,  and  sought  and  well-nigh  worshipped  the 
highest  forms  of  human  creative  power.  This  is  the 
hour  of  triumph  of  intellectualism  ;  that  of  imagina- 
tion. Our  age  is  crowned  with  the  brilliancy  of 
material  achievement ;  that,  with  all  the  superb  en- 
thusiasm of  the  newly  awakened  heart  and  hope  of 
man.  Ours  is  the  age  munificent ;  that  was  the  age 
heroic. 
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Think  of  it !  The  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  founding  of  great  Hbraries  and  universities,  the 
revival  of  learning,  the  voyages  of  discovery  and  con- 
quest, the  Reformation,  —  what  a  marvellous  concourse 
of  great  events  !  No  wonder  Brougham  said  of  this 
period,  that  "  Each  decade  staggered  under  a  load  of 
events  that  formerly  had  only  made  centuries  bend." 
It  was  energetic,  vigorous,  constructive.  Yet,  it  had 
genius  rather  than  mere  industry,  it  had  philosophy 
rather  than  mere  learning,  it  had  statesmanship  rather 
than  mere  executive  ability,  it  had  inspiration  rather 
than  mere  impulse.  And  genius  and  philosophy  and 
statesmanship  and  inspiration,  all  animated  by  vast 
hopes,  all  magnificently  at  work,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps  in  the  world's  history,  thought  not  only  of 
kings  and  courtiers,  paid  deference  not  only  to  bishops 
and  scholars,  ministered  not  only  to  the  masters  of 
commerce  and  to  the  captains  of  industry,  but  labored 
for  the  vast  common  life  of  nations.  Now,  in  the 
place  of  past  authority  came  popular  power;  instead 
of  brute  force  was  found  that  legitimate  sovereignty 
which  Guizot  tells  us  must  always  represent  the  will 
of  the  people,  the  best  there  is  of  national  existence. 
The  Past,  mighty  in  its  iniquity,  august  in  its  preten- 
sions, superb  in  its  assumption ;  this  Past  was  sud- 
denly stricken  with  decrepitude  and  death  that  the 
glorious  future  might  live. 

It  was,  perhaps,  pre-eminently  a  century  of  strife. 
Divine  purposes  and  plans  may  sometimes  seem  to 
originate  in  times  of  peace,  but  the  first  condition  of 
human  success  is  conflict.     Christ  may  be  born  when 
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the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  are  closed,  but  there 
is  and  can  be  no  peace  when  men  strive  for  the  mas- 
tery. So  it  was  that  the  earlier  settlers  of  America 
came  out  of  the  very  midst  of  a  hundred  years  of 
perpetual  conflict.  The  old  Past  did  not  die  easily, — 
evil  never  does ;  and  our  fathers  in  the  flesh  again  and 
again  passed  through  the  tempering  fires.  Storrs,  in 
that  wonderfully  brilliant  address  on  the  genesis  of  the 
American  spirit,  which  I  can  recall,  but  cannot  quote, 
draws  a  striking  picture  of  the  intimate  relations  be- 
tween the  early  colonial  life  and  the  immediate  past. 
The  brilliant  reign  of  Queen  Bess,  the  shameful  career 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  uprising  of  the  Commons  under 
the  leadership  of  Parliament,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
constitutional  authority ;  the  great  Protestant  struggle 
in  France ;  the  decline  of  Spain ;  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands ;  the  rise  of  Sweden ;  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  —  with  all  these  came  experience,  and  from  all 
these  came  incentive.  The  fire  of  this  strife  was  still 
in  the  veins  of  those  who  settled  this  new  world.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  men  in  the  colonies  who  had 
sailed  with  Frobisher  and  Drake ;  certainly  there  were 
those  who  had  ridden  with  Cromwell  at  Naseby  and 
Marston  Moor:  men  who  not  only  understood  and 
accepted  the  Magna  Charta,  but  who  had  seen  faitliful 
execution  of  all  the  provisions  of  what  old  Quinn,  the 
actor,  always  called  the  **  Major  Charta,"  —  the  right 
to  behead  a  king.  There  was  not  a  restless  spirit  in 
later  New  England  who  could  not  repeat  the  story  of 
Hampden  and  the  ship-money.  The  Adamses  and  the 
Hancocks,  and  all  their  following,  only  echoed  the 
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claim  of  Wentworth  that  the  liberties,  privileges,  and 
franchises  of  Parliament  were  the  undoubted  birth- 
right of  every  subject  of  England.  Paul  Revere, 
dashing  through  the  night  to  arouse  the  country  folk 
to  a  sense  of  their  peril,  always  recalls  that  more 
magnificent  ride  of  *'  King  Pym."  It  is  not  wholly 
a  mere  and  meaningless  coincidence  that  Harvard 
College  took  for  its  motto  "Veritas"  only  five  years 
after  Galileo  was  condemned ;  that  Cervantes  laughed 
chivalry  out  of  existence  just  before  John  Smith  landed 
in  Virginia ;  that  the  fateful  Long  Parliament  began 
its  sessions  only  four  years  after  the  founding  of 
Providence;  that  the  great  Gunpowder  Plot — remote 
ancestor  of  all  modern  dynamite  schemes  —  was  con- 
cocted and  thwarted  only  two  years  before  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown ;  that  Roger  Williams  went  down 
to  Rhode  Island  not  quite  two  years  before  the  Scotch, 
in  their  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  consecrated  all 
that  they  had  and  were  to  the  cause  of  religious  free- 
dom ;  that  Racine  lived  long  enough  to  make  a  study 
of  witchcraft  in  Massachusetts ;  that  Milton,  who  had 
written  most  stirring  words  in  behalf  of  English  free- 
dom, died  just  as  Edmund  Andros  was  made  royal 
governor,  and  instituted  a  short-lived  English  tyranny 
in  New  England ;  that  Descartes,  whose  philosophy 
forms  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  history  of  free 
thought,  was  at  the  very  height  of  his  power  when  the 
Catholics  settled  in  Maryland ;  that  Spinoza,  long  per- 
secuted because  of  his  bold  and  unconquerable  love 
of  truth,  died  just  at  the  close  of  Bacon's  Rebellion. 
These  are  not  links  in  a  chain ;   there  is  no  intimate 
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connection,  perhaps,  between  them ;  they  may  not  be 
related  as  cause  and  effect ;  but  they  show  what  was 
in  the  air  in  those  years  of  strife,  of  struggle  with 
powers  invisible  and  with  the  material  world. 

Do  you  see  what  I  am  striving  so  very  inadequately 
to  suggest  1  Does  this  brief  recital  of  historic  facts 
and  conditions  bring  to  you  new  light  and  quickened 
thought  as  to  what  may  be  called  "our  inheritance"? 
Can  you  understand  whence  came  the  grave  purpose 
and  thoughtful  endeavor,  the  independent  spirit,  and 
simple,  manly  life  of  our  forefathers'?  Do  you  see 
why  they  sought  opportunity  in  this  wilderness  of 
God?  Do  you  really  feel  that  then,  for  almost  the 
first  time  in  all  history,  men  opened  their  eyes  and 
saw  ?  That  this  was  the  birth-night  of  individualism  1 
Now  began  life  other  than  life  in  herds.  Now  was 
known  existence  other  than  mass  existence.  Now 
came  thoughts  of  personal  liberty,  and  of  that  which 
was  of  far  more  consequence  to  the  world,  personal 
responsibility.  Now  arose  slowly  above  the  horizon 
of  man's  conceptions  the  idea  of  a  government  which 
is  founded  by  the  people ;  which  grows  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  and  that  which  is  better, 
the  necessities  of  the  people  as  apprehended  by 
themselves,  which  always  and  everywhere  is  for  the 
people,  or  falls  far  short  of  its  true  intent  and  pur- 
pose ;  a  government  in  which  each  man  must  be 
held  responsible  for  carrying  intelligently  a  share 
of  the  public  burden,  for  ministering  in  some  small 
degree  at  least  to  the  common  welfare.  Early  gov- 
ernments  had  no  thought  whatever  of  this.      They 
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were  governments  of  tlie  masses  by  the  few,  and  mass 
government  must  mean  lack  of  individuality,  mass 
government  can  never  mean  a  free  government.  The 
moment  we  speak  of  masses  we  forget  the  individual ; 
the  moment  we  think  of  masses  we  have  turned  away 
from  the  individual ;  and  the  moment  we  forget  or 
turn  away  from  the  individual,  free  government  per- 
ishes, and  lordship  and  tyranny  begin.  When  in  this 
country  to-day  we  speak  of  "  masses  of  population," 
at  given  points,  —  and  let  us  be  thankful  there  are  but 
few  such  points,  —  whether  we  appreciate  it  or  not, 
we  are  referring  to  a  society  that  has  lost  sight  of  the 
individual,  in  which  the  individual  has  little  power  of 
his  own  either  to  shun  evil  and  misery  and  want,  or 
to  attempt  achievement  and  success ;  a  society  in 
which  a  few  live  well,  and  many  only  exist;  and  in 
which  the  few  live  well,  and  live  as  they  live,  because 
the  many  only  exist. 

In  the  history  of  such  society  and  of  such  govern- 
ments you  will  find  little  trace  of  the  people.  You 
may  learn  much  of  the  form  of  government,  of  offi- 
cial caste  or  administrative  power ;  but  you  will  find 
nothing  of  the  people,  except  that  there  may  be  in 
monuments  and  inscriptions  a  few  traces  of  this  mass 
life.  Large  bodies  governed  in  mass  form  can  hardly 
be  called  citizens,  no  matter  in  what  country  or  age 
they  exist.  In  the  exercise  of  authority  they  are 
regarded  simply  as  one  whole,  —  not  as  ten  thousand 
or  a  hundred  thousand,  or  a  million  units ;  simply  as 
one  whole.  No  regard  whatever  is  paid  to  their  indi- 
vidual existence  or  rights,  to  their  individual  purposes 
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or  desires,  to  their  individual  hopes  or  fears.  Yet 
history  proves  very  conclusively  that  only  as  the 
individual  man  is  so  regarded,  only  as  the  advance- 
ment and  development  of  each  unit  of  the  race  is 
intelligently  and  sympathetically  cared  for,  are  gov- 
ernments successful.  The  state  that  regards  the 
pedigree  of  kings,  no  matter  what  those  kings  may 
be,  as  of  more  importance  than  the  progress  of  the 
people,  for  that  state,  no  matter  what  the  age  or 
country,  God's  thunderbolts  follow  a  straight  track. 
Our  forefathers,  coming  out  of  this  period  devoted 
to  the  individual,  sowed  the  seeds,  at  least,  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  exists  for  the  people  and  not  for  itself; 
which  is  simply  the  administrative  system  of  a  large 
and  generous  social  life ;  in  which  there  are  no  rulers 
but  public  servants ;  and  in  which  the  many  are  not 
always  on  all-fours  and  saddled  for  the  few  to  ride. 
Were  our  ancestors  wholly  conscious  of  what  they 
held  within  their  grasp  ?  Did  they  in  a  certain  wilful 
and  deliberate  and  always  intelligent  way  go  about 
the  task  of  developing  a  new  state  ?  It  would  scarcely 
be  wise  to  assert  this.  How  many  states  in  the  world's 
history  have  been  so  developed  ?  Very  few  indivi- 
duals, even,  know  much  about  their  powers,  nor  are 
they  very  definitely  informed  as  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. Most  men  and  women  drift  into  their  life 
work,  —  not  in  a  bad  sense  of  the  word,  not  in  an  aim- 
less way,  nor  in  an  ignorant  way,  nor  in  a  way  that 
necessarily  indicates  weakness ;  but  finding  their  true 
places,  as  most  people  only  can  find  their  true  places, 
by  trying  many  places.    And  so  our  ancestors,  —  often 
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narrow  and  hard  and  short-sighted,  often  stumbling 
and  halting,  often  trying  to  feed  the  world  on  truth 
in  homoeopathic  doses  because  they  fancied  it  not 
stronof  enoug-h  to  bear  a  full  diet,  often  branding-  as 
error  all  that  they  themselves  did  not  happen  for  the 
moment  to  recognize  as  the  truth,  often  doubting  with 
real  sincerity  whether  God  ever  actually  passed  out- 
side of  the  church  of  Boston,  —  so  our  ancestors 
stumbled  and  blundered  along,  just  as  we  their  de- 
scendants have  stumbled  and  blundered  along  in  most 
of  our  undertakings.  But  God  led  them.  I  some- 
times think  that  even  when  they  fell  they  rose  with 
their  feet  where  their  heads  had  lain,  and  had  gained 
a  length ! 

*'  It  was  the  Puritan  theory  of  life,"  says  John 
Fiske,  "  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  system 
of  public  education  in  New  England."  What  this 
theory  was  and  whence  it  came  I  have  already  tried 
to  tell  you.  Crude,  indeed,  as  was  their  thought  of 
individual  responsibility,  which  always  calls  for  indi- 
vidual intelligence,  hampered  as  they  were  by  cus- 
tom and  prejudice  in  following  their  own  ideas,  yet 
they  broke  new  ground  and  sowed  new  seed,  and 
under  God  the  increase  is  our  own.  They  planted  the 
church  and  the  school-house  side  by  side  to  strengthen 
and  quicken  each  other ;  and  though  they  were  nar- 
row and  hard  and  short-sighted  enough,  God  willed 
that  their  intolerance  and  their  bigotry  should  be  in 
their  left  hand,  while  in  their  right  they  held  the  torch 
which  should  finally  light  the  way  for  the  weakest  and 
humblest  child  in  the  state  to  find  the  truth  that  alone 
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can  make  him  free.  That  beacon-light  was  the  public 
school.  Knowledge  and  faith  were  the  banner  words 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  then  New  World.  They  ex- 
pressed the  central  idea  of  the  new  civilization,  and 
were  the  brief  summary  of  all  that  was  sought  through 
those  years  of  hardship  and  suffering  almost  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  race. 

This  idea  of  the  public  school  was  unique,  and 
was  peculiarly  so  in  its  originality.  Whatever  else  of 
custom  or  of  precedent  came  with  the  early  settlers 
to  the  Western  World,  the  public  schools  are  indige- 
nous in  our  soil.  We  could  not  have  grafted  this  edu- 
cational provision  on  our  common  or  statutory  law 
because  there  was  no  recognition  of  such  a  system  in 
the  laws  of  any  fatherland.  It  was  a  sort  of  instinct 
in  the  race,  —  that  quick  insight  which  has  marked 
the  American  people  at  every  stage  of  their  progress, 
that  ready  grasp  of  the  necessary  details  of  a  practi- 
cal movement  which  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
them,  —  it  was  this  temperament  that  saw  at  once 
the  necessity  of  a  general  education  if  we  were  to  be 
successful  in  building  a  free  state  in  the  wilderness. 
They  took  up  this  work,  perhaps,  not  so  much  through 
choice  as  through  a  certain  kind  of  necessity.  It  was 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  the  child  as  for 
the  safety  of  the  community.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
special  advantages  might  be  offered  the  few,  as  that 
the  great  average  line  of  life  might  be  raised  by 
advancing  the  many.  Our  fathers  felt  the  intelligence 
and  morality  of  its  citizens  to  be  the  only  safeguard, 
the  only  promise  of  perpetuity,  the  only  principle  of 
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endurance,  in  any  state.  They  knew  that  the  most 
alarming,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  terribly  swift 
and  effective  element  working  social,  political,  and 
financial  disorder,  decay,  and  ruin,  is  that  tool  of 
the  demagogue  and  of  the  partisan,  an  ignorant 
and  factious  populace.  They  realized,  as  Chancellor 
Kent  expressed  it  later,  that  ''  To  send  a  boy  into 
the  world  uneducated  is  to  defraud  the  community 
of  a  lawful  citizen  and  to  bequeath  to  it  a  nui- 
sance." Their  act  may  have  been  a  selfish  one, 
but  it  was  certainly  enlightened  selfishness.  It  was 
really  an  act  of  self-protection.  They  understood,  as 
Washington  said  in  his  Farewell  Address,  that  "In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  the  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened."  They  at  least  theo- 
retically accepted  the  truth,  which  we  all  repeat  some- 
what pompously  at  times,  and  which  we  all  at  times 
forget,  that  a  free  government  rests  upon  the  whole 
people,  and  not  upon  any  class.  That  we  know  no 
kings  in  America  except  that  American  sovereign  who 
puts  a  man  under  his  hat  whenever  he  leaves  his  house, 
and  rarely  uncovers  unless  addressing  himself.  That 
we  have  no  elite  of  the  race  in  the  sense  of  some 
special  governing  class.  That  our  registered  stock  is 
scattered  all  through  society  and  is  found  in  every 
stratum.  Pedigree  counts  with  us,  as  it  ought  to 
count,  when  it  gives  men  finer  brains  and  cleaner 
hands  and  feet  swifter  in  the  service  of  their  fellow- 
men.  But  pedigree  counts  but  little  because  it  appears 
in  some  human  herd-book,  and  for  even  less  because 
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it  happens  to  be  found  on  the  muster-roll  of  State  or 
national  officials. 

Our  ancestors  were  at  least  beginning*  a  life  in  which 
the  people  were  to  be  their  own  masters  for  good  or 
ill;  for  freedom  means  freedom  for  self-injury,  and 
cannot  well  mean  less.  That  it  might  be  a  mastery 
for  good  and  not  for  ill,  there  came  this  general  de- 
mand for  public  intelligence.  William  Penn  but 
echoed  more  plainly  their  thought  when  he  said,  so 
quaintly,  "  That  which  maketh  a  good  constitution 
must  also  keep  it,  —  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
qualities  which  because  they  descend  not  with  in- 
heritance must  be  carefully  propagated  by  virtuous 
education  of  youth."  They  knew  that  the  history 
of  education  in  some  portions  of  the  world  proved 
very  clearly  that  knowledge  may  easily  become  a 
force  that  shall  divide  rather  than  unite  society ; 
that  there  are  always  men  who  prefer  to  sit  in  the 
shade  by  the  full  fountain,  which  they  may  appro- 
priate to  themselves  or  to  their  class,  rather  than  that 
water  shall  be  poured  out  freely  by  the  roadside. 
They  well  understood  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
aristocracy  of  culture  and  erudition  against  which  the 
masses  would  beat,  in  vain  asking  either  sympathy  or 
support,  were  it  not  for  the  weapons  forged  in  that  great 
national  armory,  the  public  school.  They  understood 
that  mental  activity  and  mental  vigor  in  the  mass  of 
the  population  meant  national  growth  and  strength. 
They  believed  that  this  general  growth  of  the  state,  by 
which  we  always  ought  to  mean  the  whole  people,  is 
a  vastly  different  thing  from  the  advancement  of  some 
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preferred  class;  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
extreme  scholarship  of  a  few  individuals,  or  the  rapid 
rise  of  specialists  in  any  profession  or  calling.  All 
this  and  more,  and  more  of  this  even  than  they  clearly 
recognized,  was  in  the  providence  of  God  so  inherent 
in  early  Puritan  character  that  there  could  be  but  one 
future.  All  this  and  more  was  enfolded  in  Puritan 
life,  only  waiting  the  vast  opportunity  which  was  soon 
to  come  —  which  had  already  come  —  in  the  New 
World. 

And  so  it  happened  that  here  in  Massachusetts  in 
1647,  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  landing, 
and  while  they  were  yet  struggling  for  mere  existence, 
dealing  as  sturdily  with  the  original  forest  as  with  the 
original  savage,  and  battling  just  as  bravely  with  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  they  chose  a  key-note  so  wisely  and  struck 
it  so  firmly  that  it  is  still  ringing  in  our  ears.  In 
every  township,  they  said,  there  must  be  a  public 
school ;  "  and  when  any  township  shall  increase  to  a 
hundred  families  or  householders,"  the  statute  con- 
tinued, ''  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar-school,  the 
master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  the  youth  so 
that  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University." 

Ah,  I  have  found  the  College  !  You  thought  me 
lost  in  the  maze  of  the  past,  entangled  inextricably  in 
the  meshes  of  history,  —  and  here  is  our  Alma  Mater. 
Born  of  the  old  free  academy,  heir  to  all  its  plan  and 
purpose,  it  is  to-day  worthy  of  our  reverence  and  of 
our  affection  only  so  far  as  it  has  been  true  to  its 
privileges  and  responsibilities  in  the  enjoyment  and 
administration  of  this  trust.     This  is  its  early  history 
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during  these  first  hundred  years.  It  practically  mat- 
ters very  little  when  this  or  that  building  was  erected, 
or  by  whom ;  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  in  this 
year  there  were  changes  in  the  curriculum,  and  in  that 
the  number  of  students  largely  increased  or  was  for 
any  reason  diminished.  The  constant  question  is  and 
must  be,  Has  the  College  been  true  to  its  traditions  ? 
Has  it  kept  the  faith? 

Williams  died  in  1755.  It  was  at  Albany,  while  the 
opening  of  the  coming  campaign  was  delayed,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  his  approaching  death,  that  he  drew  his 
last  will  and  testament  empowering  Israel  Williams  of 
Hatfield  and  John  Wortliington  of  Springfield  to  be 
his  executors.  The  clause  which,  far  more  than  his 
then  conspicuous  public  services,  has  placed  his  name 
in  history,  reads  as  follows :  — 

"It  is  my  will  and  pleasure  and  desire  that  the 
remaining  of  lands  not  yet  disposed  of  shall  be  sold  at 
the  direction  of  my  executors  within  five  years  after 
the  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  interest  of  the 
money,  and  also  the  interest  of  my  money  arising  by 
my  bonds  and  notes,  shall  be  appropriated  towards  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  a  free  school  (in  the  town- 
ship west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  commonly  called  the 
West  Township)  forever ;  provided  the  said  township 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
and  provided  also  that  the  Governor  and  General  Court 
give  the  said  township  the  name  of  Williamstown." 

For  thirty  years  these  executors  faithfully  discharged 
the  duties  laid  upon  them  by  their  dead  friend ;  and 
it  was  not  until  1785  that"  a  report  was  made  to  the 
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General  Court,  and  the  necessary  act  of  incorporation 
was  secured.  At  that  time,  the  fund  with  its  incre- 
ments amounted  to  a  Httle  more  than  nine  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  clearly  seen  that  this  could  not  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  donor,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  local  subscriptions.  But  the  frontiersmen 
had  little  money;  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  was 
raised  this  way;  various  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered in  selecting  a  site  ;  the  neighboring  township  on 
the  east  asked  questions  which  must  be  answered  in 
the  courts ;  and  nearly  five  years  passed  with  little  or 
nothing  accomplished.  Then  recourse  was  had  to  the 
lottery,  —  the  common  practice  as  well  as  the  general 
vice  of  the  times,  which  brought  in  perhaps  $3,500,  — 
and  in  1790,  what  is  now  known  as  West  College  was 
begun.  How  conscientiously  and  honestly,  with  what 
faithful  devotion  to  the  future,  as  well  as  to  the  then 
present,  the  work  was  done,  the  old  building  tells  to 
every  casual  passer-by.  What  a  landmark  it  must 
have  been  in  those  early  days,  with  its  four  stories 
and  with  its  "  bevelled  roof,"  set  fair  and  square  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness !  And  here  the  free  school 
began,  —  October  20,  1791,  with  two  departments ;  the 
Grammar-School,  or  Academy,  with  tuition  at  thirty- 
five  shillings  a  year ;  and  an  English  free  school. 

For  the  Academy  the  Board  was  instructed  to  pro- 
vide ''a  man  of  good  moral  character,  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  well  acquainted  with  the  English  and 
learned  languages,  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  sciences ; 
apt  to  teach,  with  talents  to  command  the  respect  of 
his  pupils;   of  mild  disposition,  and  of  elegant  and 
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accomplished  manners ; "  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitcli  was 
chosen  preceptor.  For  the  English  free  school,  they 
soug-ht  "  a  schoolmaster  of  good  moral  character,  and 
suitably  qualified  to  instruct  in  reading  and  writing 
the  English  language,  and  in  arithmetic."  One  John 
Lester  was  chosen  for  this  place.  Almost  at  once 
sixty  students  were  enrolled ;  the  records  showing 
names  of  those  from  Vermont  and  even  from  Canada. 

Mark  the  beginning !  The  site  one  of  the  eleva- 
tions in  the  threefold  crown  of  this  beautiful  village, 
lying  at  the  centre  of  the  natural  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  surrounding  hills.  I  do  not  believe  that  man 
is  the  creature  of  his  physical  conditions,  that  he  is 
denied  the  mastery  of  his  environment,  that  he  must 
of  necessity  yield  to  the  occult  forces  of  earth  and 
sea  and  air.  But  the  men  of  the  hills  have  always 
been  large  in  both  external  and  internal  stature,  have 
always  been  freemen.  It  is  from  the  mountain  side 
that  one  views  the  promised  land;  and  none  may 
doubt  that  for  a  hundred  years  in  this  well-chosen 
spot,  the  beauty,  the  solemnity,  the  grandeur  of 
Nature  has  unconsciously  impressed  itself  on  youth- 
ful hearts,  elevating  them,  as  it  elevated  our  own 
author  of  "  Thanatopsis,"  to  a  higher  plane  of  life 
and  thought,  and  developing  and  quickening  that 
perception  and  comprehension  of  beautiful,  ''useless" 
things  which  alone  makes  life  really  worth  the  living. 

It  was  worth  much  then,  as  it  has  been  all  through 
the  century  which  we  commemorate,  and  as  it  is 
to-day,  to  have  men  drawn  a  little  apart  from  the 
busy  world   and  a  little   out   of  it,   that  they  may 
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come  to  understand  that  there  is  something  more 
and  better  than  the  dust  and  sweat  of  daily  toil ; 
that  they  may  learn  that  the  world  is  not  simply  a 
workshop  deafening  with  the  clamor  of  machinery, 
and  dangerous  with  swift-revolving  wheels ;  that  they 
may  possibly  be  brought  to  see  the  vast  gulf  that  lies 
between  getting  life  and  getting  a  living. 

So,  too,  there  seems  to  me  a  peculiar  significance 
in  the  choice  of  the  first  preceptor.  The  first  thought 
was  for  purity  of  life,  cleanliness  of  character,  —  one 
who  loved  God,  and  whom  God  might  love;  whose 
refinement  of  manner  and  natural  courtesy  could  com- 
mand the  respect  of  his  pupils;  who  should  be  not 
merely  a  learned  lecturer,  nor  a  writer  of  books  or 
monographs,  nor  unnecessarily  given  to  *'  original  re- 
search" or  ''special  investigation;"  but  simply  ''apt 
to  teach,"  well  acquainted  first  with  his  mother  tongue 
(to  this  day  the  heart,  the  vital  centre,  of  all  true  edu- 
cation), and  then  with  the  learned  languages ;  in  fine, 
as  they  themselves  unconsciously  expressed  it,  for  the 
free  school  they  could  be  content  with  a  schoolmaster, 
but  for  the  Academy  they  must  find  a  man. 

Do  you  not  see  the  legitimate  outcome  of  all  the 
past  in  this  apparently  simple  beginning!  The  choice 
of  location,  of  curriculum,  of  those  who  were  to  mould 
those  youthful  minds, — ever}^  movement  reflected  the 
perhaps  half-unconscious  thought  of  the  people  and 
of  the  State,  that  the  first  duty  of  man  was  self- 
mastery  ;  and  the  second,  service.  There  would  have 
been  nothing  amiss  had  the  seal  of  the  College  borne 
upon  its  face  the  legend,  "The  brotherhood  of  man, 
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made  possible  by  the  fatherhood  of  God ; "  and  on  the 
reverse,  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself." 

It  is  doubtfid  who  originated  the  plan  of  changing 
the  free  school  to  a  college.  It  can  easily  be  sm-mised 
that  there  were  many  factors  at  work  in  producing  the 
result.  Dartmouth  and  Yale  were  attracting  attention 
and  exciting  some  local  envy ;  there  was  some  demand 
from  the  settlers  in  Vermont  and  New  York;  "the 
expenses  at  Harvard  w^ere  already  considerable ; " 
there  was  the  usual  local  ambition,  and  possibly  there 
was  some  personal  ambition  as  well.  But  the  success 
of  the  Academy  was  such  as  to  invite  new  importance 
and  dignity.  The  trustees,  at  their  meeting  in  May, 
1792,  prepared  a  petition  which  was  presented  to  the 
General  Court  at  its  next  meeting.  There  is  a  quaint- 
ness  and  shrewdness  about  this  document  that  makes 
it  well  worthy  of  quotation.  It  set  forth  that,  partly 
with  the  donation  and  partly  wdth  private  subscrip- 
tions and  partly  with  a  lottery,  they  had  erected  a 
large  and  commodious  building  with  lodging  and 
study  rooms  for  a  hundred  students ;  a  common 
school-room  for  sixty  scholars ;  a  dining-room  for  a 
hundred  persons ;  a  hall  for  public  purposes  ;  and  a 
room  for  library  and  apparatus.  This  was,  as  I  have 
said,  the  old  West  College,  and  about  in  this  form  it 
remained  for  sixty  years.  The  trustees  announced 
that  upwards  of  sixty  students  had  been  in  attendance. 
They  thought  that  there  were  several  circumstances 
attending  the  location  that  favored  their  making  this 
a  seminary  of  a  more  important  nature.  "It  is  in 
a  part  of  the  country  that  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
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the  most  substantial  articles  of  provision ;  and  being 
remote  from  any  public  market,  such  articles  of  pro- 
vision may  always  be  afforded  at  a  low  price.  This 
tends  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  instruction,  and  to 
render  the  means  of  a  liberal  education  more  easy, 
and  to  bring  them  more  within  the  power  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes."  Here  comes  clearly  to 
the  front  again  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  general 
education,  for  the  sake  of  all  those  who  might  thus 
find  new  inspiration  by  which  to  lift  whole  communi- 
ties from  the  lower  to  a  higher  plane. 

*'  Williamstown,  being  an  enclosed  place,  will  not  be 
exposed  to  those  temptations  and  allurements  which 
are  become  incident  to  seaboard  towns.  Yale  and 
Dartmouth  being  nearer  than  Cambridge,  the  youth 
in  the  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  go  to 
those  colleges,  and  thereby  take  a  great  deal  of  money 
out  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion." How  could  our  venerable  and  venerated  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  hope  to  be  successful  with 
his  peculiar  theories,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  home 
market,  and  of  keeping  money  within  limited  boun- 
daries, was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  earliest 
history  of  the  College  ?  "  But  the  most  important 
reason,"  so  runs  the  petition,  "  is,  that  as  Berkshire 
borders  on  Connecticut  and  Williamstown  on  New 
York,  the  youth  from  those  States  will  come  to  this 
College,  and "  —  here  the  early  and  the  later  spirit  of 
Massachusetts  speaks  from  within  the  sacred  shadow 
of  Bunker  Hill  —  ''  this  would  furnish  the  opportunity 
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of  diffusing  our  best  habits  and  manners  among  the 
citizens  of  our  sister  States." 

The  thrift  of  our  ancestors  was  clearly  seen  in  the 
next  sentence,  which  stated,  "  It  would  be  at  the  same 
time  a  source  of  wealth,  and  add  to  the  influence  and 
wealth  of  Massachusetts."  They  did  not  think  that 
the  fact  that  there  were  already  two  colleges  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ought  to  be  urged  against  the  proposed 
movement,  because  of  its  location,  which  took  it  so 
completely  out  of  the  line  of  possible  competition. 
And  they  proposed  to  call  the  College  "  Williams' 
Hall." 

This  petition  was  successful,  and  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  passed  on  June  22,  1793.  With  this 
came  a  grant  of  $4,000  for  a  library  and  for  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  In  August  the  trustees  met  and 
entered  upon  their  new  duties.  The  free  elementary 
school  was  discontinued,  but  the  Academy  was  re- 
tained as  a  preparatory  school,  and  was  not  abolished 
until  1806,  by  which  time  the  attendance  had  become 
very  small.  Preceptor  Fitch  became  president  of  the 
new  College,  at  a  salary  of  £140  and  a  house;  and 
Elijah  Dunbar  was  elected  a  senior  tutor,  at  £60  a 
year ;  Noah  Linsley  was  made  junior  tutor,  and  Nath- 
aniel Steel  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Academy  or 
grammar-school.     The  first  Faculty  was  complete  ! 

That  the  standard  of  the  new  College  was  at  least 
reasonably  high,  and  that  the  general  policy  was 
broad  as  well  as  strong,  can  be  seen  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission:  "Each  person  who  applies  for 
admission  must  be  able  to  accurately  read,  parse,  and 
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construe,"  —  notice,  if  you  please,  that  reading  pre- 
ceded parsing"  and  construction ;  it  has  taken  us  almost 
a  hundred  years  to  get  back  to  this  wise  position,  — 
"read,  parse,  and  construe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
president  and  the  tutor,"  —  these  seem  to  form  the 
voting  Faculty,  —  "Virgil's  ^neid,"  —  and  let  it  be 
remembered  with  profoundest  gratitude  that  our  Alma 
Mater  spelled  Virgil  with  an  i,  —  "  Tully's  Orations, 
and  the  Evangelists  in  Greek ;  or,"  —  and  here  is  the 
record  of  the  first  elective  offered  in  this  country,  and 
possibly  in  the  entire  history  of  education,  —  "or,  if 
he  prefers  to  become  acquainted  with  French,  he  must 
be  able  to  pronounce,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
accuracy  and  fluency,  *  Hudson's  French  Scholar's 
Guide,'  '  Telemachus,'  or  some  other  approved  French 
author." 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  early  history,  these  pre-natal 
influences,  and  upon  the  beginnings  of  the  College  at 
a  length  which  may  seem  to  you  disproportionate,  and 
with  a  detail  that  certainly  cannot  be  carried  through 
the  century  just  closing.  But  I  have  done  this  because 
it  seemed  as  though  all  that  followed  was  such  a  nat- 
ural sequence  that  one  in  the  least  wise  or  philosophical 
might  easily  and  safely  foretell  the  result.  Given  in 
the  boy,  a  worthy  ancestor,  sound  training,  an  honest 
heart,  the  love  of  God  his  Father,  and  of  man  his 
brother,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  write  in  advance  that 
part  of  his  biography  which  the  world  will  most  care 
to  remember.  It  is  our  highest  happiness  to-day  to 
know  that  the  College  has  fulfilled  every  promise  of 
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its  youth.  For  the  full  century  through  which  God 
has  spared  it  and  blessed  it,  it  has  foug-lit  the  good 
fight  and  kept  the  faith.  As  at  the  first,  so  in  all  these 
years,  its  administration  has  been  grounded  on  the  firm 
rock  of  lofty  human  character.  For  twenty-two  years 
President  Fitch  went  in  and  out  of  the  little  college 
world,  simple,  unafi'ected,  unselfish,  devoted  to  all  that 
is  of  good  report,  full  of  true  piety,  unswerving  in  his 
fidelity  to  every  trust,  winning  the  afi'ectionate  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  him.  The  nine  years  during  which 
President  Moore  served  the  College  were  so  full  of 
trouble  and  threatened  disaster  —  it  was  then  that 
the  last  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  College  to 
Hampshire  county,  an  attempt  in  which  the  President 
himself  joined  —  that  they  may  almost  be  counted  an 
interregnum.  Yet  it  is  w^orthy  of  notice  that  out  of 
all  that  bitterness  of  feeling  no  charge  arose  that 
affected  the  character  of  the  President.  Then  came 
the  fifteen  years'  leadership  of  President  Grifiin, — a 
man  whose  spiritual  and  intellectual  stature  was  no  less 
superb  than  his  physical ;  one  born  to  command ;  with 
the  magnetism  of  a  great  heart  whose  sympathetic 
throbbings  kept  each  vein  and  artery  full  of  richest 
life-blood ;  with  keen  perceptions  and  alert  intellect ; 
ready  for  every  emergency,  and  carrying  the  College 
swiftly  and  surely  forward  each  day  of  his  official 
term.  Following  were  the  many  years  of  one  whose 
simple  faith  and  lofty  purpose,  whose  profound  philo- 
sophy and  pure  religion,  whose  industry  and  self-denial, 
whose  patience  and  forbearance,  whose  thoughtfulness 
and  gracious  courtesy,  made  his  life  and  his  labors  a 
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constant  benediction.  Honoring  God  in  thought  and 
word  and  deed;  greatest  of  moralists,  most  renowned  of 
teachers  ;  a  believer  in  man  rather  than  in  things ;  as- 
serting that  every  man  should  have  every  opportunity 
to  do  the  best  for  himself,  and  should  have  the  best 
done  for  him ;  preaching  and  exemplifying  the  doctrine 
that  we  are  responsible  both  to  and  for  our  brother; 
with  a  strong  hold  upon  the  things  of  time,  yet  never 
forgetting  eternity,  —  though  his  feet  were  necessarily 
in  the  dusty  road  of  this  life,  he  walked  with  his  fore- 
head touching  the  stars  of  God.  And  though  the  de- 
mands upon  the  executive  changed  with  passing  time, 
and  the  following  administration  was  necessarily  ten- 
tative and  experimental ;  and  though  the  proprieties  of 
the  occasion  and  a  rather  unjust  custom  forbid  much 
reference  to  the  more  immediate  present,  in  which  so 
many  of  us  have  lived  and  which  we  all  know  so  well ; 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  —  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
approve  the  saying  —  that  in  erudition,  in  painstaking 
and  unselfish  labors,  in  punctilious  honor,  in  conspi- 
cuous administrative  ability,  and  in  the  uprightness 
and  whole-heartedness  that  mark  the  true  scholar  and 
gentleman,  the  College  has  not  lost  ground. 

The  religious  life  of  the  College  has  always  been 
noteworthy,  and  some  of  its  manifestations  have  be- 
come historic.  In  a  very  large  sense  of  the  word,  and 
in  a  very  true  sense,  this  has  always  been  an  undenom- 
inational —  a  non-sectarian  —  institution.  The  sturdy 
and  insistent  independence  of  Congregationalism  is  of 
course  largely  accountable  for  this,  —  and  this  again 
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marks  the  College  as  of  true  Puritan  descent.  No 
narrow  confines  have  been  set  to  its  creed,  but  it  has 
always  had  a  creed ;  no  hard  and  fast  limitations  have 
been  given  to  its  belief,  but  it  has  always  believed.  It 
has  tliought  much  of  morality,  it  has  given  full  force 
and  value  to  good  works;  but  it  has  always  recog- 
nized that  there  are  other  books  in  the  New  Testament 
than  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Studying  man  as  the 
chief  of  creation,  as  the  highest  form  of  development ; 
it  has  known  that  it  must  give  direction,  impulse, 
tone  to  the  highest  part  of  man's  nature,  —  the  reli- 
gious. Of  that  marvellous  human  trinity  of  which 
the  world  stands  in  such  continuous  need,  —  right 
feeling,  right  thinking,  right  action,  — it  has  always 
said  that  the  greatest  and  all-important,  that  which  is 
the  condition  precedent  of  the  other  two,  is  right  feel- 
ing. So  it  has  sought  by  all  possible  and  proper 
means  to  lay  hold  on  the  hearts  of  those  committed 
to  its  care.  The  daily  services,  carried  with  such 
earnestness  and  devotion;  the  weekly  class-prayer- 
meetings,  held  almost  since  the  founding  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  the  fifty  years  of  noon-day  prayer  meetings,  the 
centre  of  which  was  ever  the  stately  figure  of  that 
man  of  God  whose  burning  zeal  and  undaunted  spirit 
kept  these  gatherings  alive  and  fruitful  in  all  that  is 
blessed  to  the  soul  of  man ;  the  care  taken  to  secure 
attendance  on  Sabbath  services ;  the  organization  of 
the  College  church  in  1834;  the  prominence  given  in 
the  curriculum  to  Ethics,  Evidences,  and  other  forms 
of  what  may  truly  be  called  "godly  instruction," — 
all  this  work,  and  more,  performed  by  men  who  gave 
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to  such  effort  tliat  which  is  always  better  than  erudi- 
tion, —  themselves,  their  hearts  and  souls  and  sympa- 
thies,—  has  made  this  sacred  ground.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  in  1806  originated  that  marvellous  crusade 
commemorated  by  the  quaint  monument  shut  in  by 
yonder  fringe  of  spruce  and  pine;  that  the  spirit  of 
the  living  God  has  again  and  again  bathed  this  Col- 
lege and  every  soul  within  its  circle  with  the  fire  of 
a  new  longing  for  higher  life,  granting  to  all  a  more 
steadfast  hold  on  all  that  is  enduring  and  eternal ; 
that  men  have  here  learned  for  the  first  time  to 
rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher 
things ;  that  the  century  has  been  full  to  overflowing 
of  Christ-like  devotion,  of  self-sacrifice  that  has  reached 
true  heroism,  of  earnest  endeavor,  of  the  newly  awak- 
ened heart  of  man  beating  fast  and  warm  against  the 
heart  of  his  brother,  of  Christian  manliness  and  manly 
Christianity. 

Because  of  the  somewhat  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  Williams  has  often  been  referred 
to  disparagingly  as  a  "  small  college."  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  its  aim  has  always  been  to  be 
a  safe  college  rather  than  a  large  one.  Undoubtedly 
ideal  education  calls  for  but  one  pupil  and  one  master. 
The  most  powerful  inspiration  is  that  which  comes 
from  close  personal  relations.  The  best  of  the  educa- 
tion which  this  College  has  offered  young  men  during 
this  century  has  been  the  influence  of  the  members  of 
its  Faculty.  Association  with  strong  character  must 
breed  strength  of  character.  The  relations  of  teacher 
and  taught  are  mutual  relations,  and   are  mutually 
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helpful,  uplifting,  and  upbuilding.  This  "smallness" 
of  the  College  has  maintained  conditions  conducive  to 
the  fulfilment  of  its  early  purpose  and  plan.  Personal 
character  and  watchfulness  and  sympathy  have  always 
been  more  possible,  as  well  as  more  probable,  than  in 
larger  institutions.  For  a  half  century  the  classes 
rarely  numbered  more  than  forty.  The  number  of 
graduates  under  President  Fitch  averaged  twenty- 
two  annually ;  under  President  Moore,  but  fifteen. 
Under  President  Griffin  the  number  was  raised  to 
twenty-one.  The  first  twenty-three  classes  under 
President  Hopkins  averaged  thirty-nine,  while  his 
last  classes  ran  up  to  fifty.  From  1883  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  average  number  graduated  has  been  sixty.  Of 
late,  however,  true  to  its  traditions,  in  order  to  keep 
instructor  and  instructed  in  close  relationship,  the 
College  has  created  divisions  in  each  class.  This 
has  necessarily  increased  the  instructional  force,  and 
has  drawn  heavily  on  resources  which  some  might 
prefer  to  see  expended  in  more  material  ways.  But 
all  thoughtful  people  know  that  this  policy  means 
sound  education  and  sound  training.  It  is  one  thing 
to  fill  a  lecture-room  with  students,  over  whom  passes 
a  steady  flow  of  more  or  less  learned  dissertations,  and 
trust  to  luck  that  some  of  this  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
student  through  his  pores.  But  this  can  scarcely  be 
called  teaching,  nor  is  it  education.  Christ  addressed, 
lectured  to,  the  multitude ;  he  taught  but  twelve. 

The  best  test  of  the  success  of  the  College,  after  all, 
is  the  men  it  has  made.  And,  in  considering  this 
point,  one  must  carefully  note  the  material  with  which 
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it  has  always  worked.     You  will  recall  that  first  peti- 
tion for  a  charter  for  the  College ;  wdierein  it  was  set 
forth  that  the  location  was  advantageous  because  of 
certain  conditions  which  tended  to  lessen  tlie  expense 
of  instruction  and  render  the  means  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation more  easy,   and  thus  bring  them  more  within 
the  power  of  the  "  middling  and  lower  classes."     To 
these  classes  the  College  has  always  appealed  wath  the 
largest  possible  degree  of  helpfulness.     It  has  believed 
that  sound  education  was  just  as  possible  to  the  son  of 
a  peasant  as  to  the  son  of  a  president ;  just  as  helpful 
to  the  blacksmith  as  to  the  barrister ;  just  as  quicken- 
ing in  all  its  power  with  the  farmer  as  with  the  philos- 
opher ;  and  in  its  possibilities,  quickening  power,  and 
helpfulness,   a  constant  blessing  to  all,  through  all ; 
and  is  needed  by  all  alike.     Its  first  bequest  was  from 
"Woodbridge  Little,  of  Pittsfield,  in  1811  ;  and  was  a 
gift  of  twenty-five   hundred   dollars  to   aid  indigent 
students.     For   more   than   half   a   century   its  long, 
mid-winter  vacation  was  adjusted  to  the  necessities  of 
those  who  must  work  their  way  through  college  by 
aid  of  occasionally  playing  school-master.     In  1820  it 
was  estimated  that  the  average  total  annual  expenses 
of  students  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars.     As 
late  as   1868,  it  is  said  that  this  average  yearly  ex- 
pense,  including  all  fees,  had   not  risen  above  four 
hundred    dollars ;  and   many  earnest,  manly,  fellows 
went  through  to  graduation  on  even  less.     Very  few 
graduates  of  this  College  have  ever  taken  up  their  life- 
w^ork  backed  by  wealth,  or  social  position,  or  family 
prestige.     Yet  our  Alma  Mater  may  safely  challenge 
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comparison  of  its  roster  of  graduates  with  that  of  any 
other  in  the  hind,  for  sound  and  helpful  lives  and  for 
honorable  careers.  This  is  no  time  or  place  in  which 
to  call  the  roll  of  honored  names.  There  are  many 
not  honored  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  whose 
clean  and  upright  lives  have  been  a  constant  quick- 
ening power  in  the  communities  which  have  claimed 
them  as  citizens.  Of  the  total  number  of  graduates 
—  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  — 
about  one-third  have  been  ministers  of  the  Gospel ; 
one-fourth  have  been  admitted  to  the  Bar ;  one-seventh 
have  been  teachers;  one-tenth  have  been  physicians 
and  about  one-fifth  have  been  non-professional  men. 
For  one  hundred  years  their  educational  mother  has 
sent  her  children  to  their  life-work  sound  in  body, 
with  well-disciplined  minds,  and  carrying  to  the  world 
that  which  is  of  more  value  than  stocks  and  bonds  and 
gold  and  precious  stones,  —  right  character.  She  has 
sought  to  secure,  along  the  great  average  middle  line 
of  American  life,  useful  knowledge,  sound  thought, 
and  well-ordered  action ;  and  in  this  seeking,  she  has 
certainly  met  with  remarkable  success. 

One  day,  —  long,  long  ago  it  seems,  —  a  spick-and- 
span  and  debonair  stripling  called  Modern  Science  came 
gayly  up  the  valley.  This  was  not  the  modern  science 
that  you  and  I  know  to-day ;  tempered  by  many  dis- 
asters, humbled  by  many  failures,  now  earnestly  seek- 
ing the  truth,  desiring  only  to  serve  the  highest  welfare 
of  man,  and  patiently  laboring  in  close  companionship 
with  all  that  is  best  and  most  hopeful  in  the  history 
of  man.     The  modern  science  which  rode  up  the  valley 
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that  day  was  modern  science  as  we  all  remember  it, 
when  it  was  crude  and  raw  and  insolently  ignorant 
and  ignorantly  insolent ;  Modern  Science  spelled  with 
a  tremendous  "  M  "  and  an  exclamatory  "  S  "  ;  Modern 
Science,  laughing  scornfully  at  all  beliefs,  and  because 
it  had  not  yet  read  the  morning  despatches,  not  know- 
ing its  own  belief;  Modern  Science,  thinking  it  a  mark 
of  acuteness  and  strength  to  substitute  for  credo,  nescio ; 
Modern  Science,  limiting  its  faith  by  its  ignorance  and 
its  hope  by  its  weakness ;  Modern  Science,  asserting 
much  and  claiming  more ;  Modern  Science,  with  its 
path  crowded  with  wrecked  theories  and  with  the 
ruinous  results  of  fantastic  research ;  Modern  Science, 
knocking  clamorously,  not  for  recognition,  but  for  un- 
conditional and  complete  surrender.  This  Modern 
Science  rode  up  under  the  college  walls,  and  jauntily 
sounded  its  summons. 

But  this  Modern  Science  forgot,  —  if,  indeed,  it  ever 
knew  (and  what  it  never  knew  was  infinitely  more  than 
it  ever  forgot):  That,  in  1835,  this  College  had  organ- 
ized the  first  Natural  History  Society  ever  known  in 
America  in  connection  with  an  educational  institution. 
That,  on  the  25th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  this 
society  sent  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia,  sailing  from 
Boston  in  a  vessel  chartered  for  its  use,  —  the  first  scien- 
tific expedition  sent  out  by  an  American  college.  That, 
two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  the  foundations  of 
the  first  astronomical  observatory  in  America  were  laid, 
near  East  College,  by  one  of  our  Faculty  ;  who,  with  his 
own  means  and  even  with  his  own  hands,  brought  it  to 
completion.     That,  in  1855,  Jackson  Hall  was  erected 
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through  the  munificence  of  the  donor  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  devoted  to  scientific  research.  That,  in  1857, 
another  scientific  expedition  was  sent  out ;  this  time  to 
Florida.  That,  in  1865,  a  third  expedition  left  the  col- 
lege, going  to  South  America ;  so  dividing,  that  part, 
with  incredible  hardship,  went  down  the  Rio  Negro 
beyond  the  faintest  trace  of  a  white  face ;  and  part 
crossed  the  Andes  and  explored  the  Amazon  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth.  That  this  College  had  graduated, 
in  1799,  one  Amos  Eaton,  who  became  a  pioneer  in 
natural  science;  who,  in  1816,  published  a  translation 
of  Richard's  Botanical  Dictionary,  as  early  as  1817  was 
lecturing  to  the  students  here  on  geology  and  miner- 
alogy, in  the  same  year  published  a  Manual  of  Botany, 
and,  in  1824,  made  a  geological  survey  of  the  country 
adjoining  the  Erie  Canal,  and  published  the  results. 
That  such  men  as  Chester  Dewey,  and  Ebenezer  Em- 
mons, and  Paul  Chadbourne,  and  Sanborn  Tenney,  — 
men  who  received  their  inspiration  among  these  hills, 
men  who  walked  side  by  side  with  the  strongest  and 
most  notable  scientists  of  their  day,  men  who  did  far 
better  than  this,  —  who  walked  with  God,  —  that  such 
men  had  been  numbered  in  the  Faculty  of  our  Alma 
Mater. 

So  this  Modern  Science,  flippant,  complacent,  forget- 
ful, insolent  and  gay,  sounded  its  summons.  But  when 
the  drawbridge  fell,  back  of  the  bars  of  the  portcullis 
could  be  seen  the  tall  and  erect  form,  the  pallid  face, 
and  the  soulful  eyes  of  —  Albert  Hopkins. 

Friends  of  the  College,  dear  brethren  of  the  Alumni ; 
your  patience  has  been  severely  tested,  and  I  dare  not 
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prolong  the  strain.  This  is  not  the  history  of  the 
College.  The  work  of  a  century  cannot  be  told  in  a 
single  turn  of  the  glass.  Those  who  expected  this 
must  needs  be  disappointed.  But  this  has  been  the 
origin  and  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  the  College ;  this  is 
what  must  endure  if  the  College  is  to  endure,  this  and 
only  this  is  the  power  preservative.  Born  of  tempes- 
tuous strife,  the  College  must  not  mistake  placidity  for 
well-earned  peace,  or  inertness  for  rational  content,  or 
self-sufficiency  for  the  approbation  of  either  God  or 
man.  Dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  common 
life  of  the  State,  it  may  not  much  longer  close  its  doors 
to  one  half  the  community  because  of  their  sex,  neither 
may  it  narrow  its  labors  or  its  sympathies  to  any  class, 
to  any  favored  few.  Founded  upon  the  idea  of  the 
value  of  man,  it  must  never  permit  its  strength  to 
be  absorbed  in  an  investigation  of  things.  With  the 
sunlight  of  God's  to-day  bathing  this  earth  in  all  its 
revivifying  power,  the  College  must  not  complacently 
wander  in  silurian  darkness,  and  find  its  highest  satis- 
faction in  the  identification  of  the  fossils  of  the  past. 
A  century  of  the  studies  and  influences  that  quicken 
the  imagination,  and  stir  the  pulse,  and  flood  the  brain, 
must  not  be  thrown  aside  at  the  demand  of  an  age  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  manual  dexterity.  Compass 
of  knowledge  must  not  give  way  to  exactness  in  petty 
and  unimportant  details.  The  strength  and  vigor  and 
impetuosity  of  the  perhaps  narrower  stream  must  not 
be  sacrificed  to  that  broad  overflow  which  has  no 
course,  feels  no  current,  knows  no  destination,  is  de- 
void of  power,  and  bears  on  its  surface  only  the  slime 
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of  stagnation.  Richness  and  grandeur  of  imagination, 
refinement  of  feeling,  correctness  and  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, promptness  in  action,  —  these  our  Alma  Mater 
must  ever  keep  well  to  the  fore.  And  over  all,  and 
around  all,  and  through  all,  and  recognized  by  all, 
must  be  the  guardian  care  of  Him  who  has  watched 
over  this  College  to  this  day. 

Let  us  not  always  face  the  past.  Let  us  look  for- 
ward and  upward.  The  future  is  full  of  blessings,  — 
it  must  be  so,  for  it  always  has  been  so.  It  always 
will  be  so,  because  the  future  is  God's.  The  past  is 
ours,  the  present  is  ours,  but  the  future  is  His.  No 
matter  what  we  may  think  of  it,  the  truth  is  that  He 
has  never  given  the  world  a  better  day  than  this  tenth 
of  October,  1893.  But  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth, 
—  each  that  follows  will  be  better  yet ! 

In  this  trust,  our  Father,  —  our  Father,  because 
quickened  into  new  life  by  Thy  Son  we  Thy  children 
believe  in  the  common  brotherhood  of  man,  —  a  bro- 
therhood which  this  College  must  ever  strengthen  and 
foster,  —  in  this  trust  we  commit  this  College  again  to 
Thee  as  it  enters  upon  its  second  century.  And  may 
the  grace,  mercy,  and  truth  with  which  Thou  hast  so 
richly  endowed  it  and  blessed  it  in  all  the  past,  be  its 
lot  and  its  portion  forever.     Amen,  and  Amen. 
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A  T   the   close   of   the   exercises   at  the  church  the 
alumni  and  invited  guests  assembled  at  Centen- 
nial Hall,  where  they  partook  of  the  dinner  provided, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  President  Carter  rose  and 
said :  — 

From  the  multitude  of  telegrams  and  letters  which 
have  been  received  from  gentlemen  of  high  position 
and  warm  affection  for  this  institution,  the  secretary  of 
the  corporation  will  now  read  three  or  four  which  are 
extremely  brief. 

The  secretary  then  read  letters  and  telegrams  from 
President  Cleveland,  Ex-President  Harrison,  David 
Dudley  Field,  Stephen  Field,  and  Senator  Hoar. 
These   letters  were  as  follows:  — 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  Sept.  19,  1893. 

Franklin  Carter,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Williams  College.' 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  must  withdraw  my 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  attend  the  celebration  at  Wil- 
liams College  next  month. 

I  can  now  see  that  the  public  business  will  then  be  in  such 
a  situation  as  to  make  it  my  duty  to  be  here. 

I  am  reluctant  to  give  up  the  trip,  but  feel  that  there  is  no 
help  for  it. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Grover  Cleveland. 
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Cape  Mat  Point,  July  17,  1893. 
Charles  H.  Burr,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Corporation: 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  received  a  letter  of  July  Sth,  signed 
by  yourself  and  President  Carter,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at 
the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Williams  College,  Oct.  Sth  to  10th  next. 

I  fear  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  accept  this  invitation, 
on  account  of  some  professional  engagements  which  will  keep 
me  in  the  West.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
W^illiams  College,  and  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  know 
more  of  its  great  and  illustrious  story. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  accept  your  invita- 
tion, and  beg  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  spirit 
in  which  you  have  extended  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Benj.  Harrison. 


Stockbridge,  Sept  15,  1893. 
Charles  H.  Burr,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Corporations 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  with  what  regret  I  am  obliged  to 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  joining  in  your  hundredth 
centennial. 

If  I  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  from  New  York 
to  Williamstown  in  October,  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  do 
more,  during  the  three  days  of  the  celebration  than  to  sit 
as  a  silent  spectator.  That  it  seems  to  me  would  be  an  idle 
ceremony. 

My  heart  will  be  with  you,  for  I  love  and  reverence  the 
old  College,  now  famous  in  Collegiate  annals,  for  the  beauty 
of  its  surroundings,  the  richness  of  its  treasures,  and  the 
great  names  it  has  fostered. 

Very  truly  yours, 

David  Dudley  Field. 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  20,  1893. 

Charles  H.  Burr,  Esq.,  Secretary  oJ  the  Corporation: 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  through  you  a  special  invi- 
tation from  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Williams  College 
to  attend,  as  their  guest,  the  Centennial  exercises  in  October. 

It  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  accept  this  invi- 
tation if  my  health  permitted.  Neither  my  physician  nor  my 
friends  think  I  should  be  justified  in  undergoing  the  risks 
that  would  necessarily  accompany  any  attempt  of  the  kind. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  much  regret  that  for  many 
years  past  I  have  been  prevented  from  attending  the  exercises 
of  Williams  College  at  its  commencements.  My  affection  for 
my  Alma  Mater  is  as  strong  as  that  of  any  graduate,  and  it 
would  have  been  manifested  by  my  presence  on  many  occa- 
sions could  I  have  borne  the  fatigue  which  I  would  have  been 
compelled  to  undergo. 

Please  convey  to  the  President  and  Trustees  my  sincere 
thanks  for  and  appreciation  of  their  courtesy,  and  express 
to  them  my  deep  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  accept  of  their  kind  invitation.     I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Stephen  J.  Field. 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  27,  1893. 

Charles  H.  Burr,  Esq.,  Secretary  oj  the  Corporation : 

I  have  received  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  Corporation 
of  Williams  College  to  attend  the  services  commemorating 
the  highly  interesting  event  of  the  foundation  of  the  College, 
upon  its  one  hundredth  anniversary. 

I  have  always  felt  an  admiration  and  love  for  Williams 
College  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  the  feelings  of 
her  children.  She  has  furnished  many  illustrious  examples 
—  she  is  a  most  illustrious  example  herself  —  of  the  best 
product  of  Massachusetts.  The  great  character  of  Mark 
Hopkins  was  itself  worth  to  the  country  a  thousand  fold  the 
whole  cost  of  her  endowment.     I  should  be  glad  to  testify 
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by  my  personal  presence  to  my  reverence  for  your  institution. 
But  the  Senate  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  session  on  the 
day  of  your  anniversary,  and  there  will  be  duties  here  from 
which  I  cannot  be  absent.     I  am,  with  highest  regard, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Geo.  F.  Hoar. 

Mr.  Field  also  sent  the  following  telegram  which  was 
read  at  the  Luncheon  :  — 

Franklin  Carter,  President  Williams  College : 

Most  hearty  greeting  from  the  oldest  of  her  living  sons, 
to  the  grand  old  College,  on  this  her  hundredth  anniversary. 
Old  did  I  say  ?    Not  so.     She  flourisheth  in  immortal  youth. 

David  Dudley  Field. 

President  Carter  then  said :  — 

It  becomes  my  duty,  before  passing  to  anything  of  a 
more  formal  nature,  to  express  informally,  in  behalf  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  College,  to  all  the  com- 
mittees on  this  celebration,  the  thanks  and  grateful 
appreciation  which  have  been  felt  for  the  elegant  and 
thorough  manner  in  which  preparations  for  this  occasion 
have  been  made.  Where  committees  have  done  so 
nobly  it  might  seem  invidious  to  particularize ;  but 
there  is  one  name  that  should  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  every  one  who  has  any  connection 
with  the  College  itself  I  will  say  that  I  can  only  hope 
that  when  this  College,  a  hundred  years  hence,  shall 
celebrate  its  two  hundredth  anniversary,  having  ever 
increased  in  renown,  the  governing  board  may  find  an 
Alumnus  who  shall  be  as  efficient,  as  constant  and 
thorough  in  his  attention,  and  as  genial  and  sweet  in 
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his  relations  with  all  concerned,  as  has  been  Eugene 
Murray  Jerome. 

Gentlemen,  invited  guests,  and  sons  of  Williams, 
we  have  gathered  here  on  this  hundredth  anniversary 
and  have  heard  the  story  of  our  College.  We  express 
an  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  friendliness  of  our 
invited  guests,  many  of  whom  have  come  from  a  great 
distance.  We  express  an  appreciation  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  sons  of  our  Alma  Mater.  We  express  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  knowing 
that  all  this  means,  not  particular  interest  in  this  Col- 
lege, not  particular  interest  in  its  founder  or  in  the 
group  of  brilliant  men  whom  it  has  produced,  but  inter- 
est in  the  great  aims  for  which  it  exists,  —  the  spread 
of  truth,  the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  dominion 
by  science  over  material  things,  and  the  endorsement 
of  the  priceless  value  of  the  things  that  are  unseen  and 
eternal.  I  have  the  great  privilege  now  of  welcoming 
you  all. 

We  must  all  concede  that  we  have  had  a  thorough 
and  a  comprehensive  celebration.  We  have  had  the 
fundamental  relations  of  education  and  religion  admi- 
rably discussed ;  we  have  had  a  conference  on  the  relation 
of  a  college  like  this  to  applied  Christianity ;  we  have 
had  a  conference  on  educational  subjects  in  which  some 
of  our  noblest  sons  have  taken  part,  and  then  we  have 
paid  a  little  attention  to  that  much  more  important 
branch  of  modern  college  life,  —  athletics.  Then  we 
have  passed  through  that  to  social  gatherings.  To-day 
we  have  heard  the  record  of  the  history  of  the  century 
eloquently  portrayed.     You  wait  to  hear  the  words  of 
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the  distinguished  men  who  have  gathered  here,  —  who 
have  come  here  in  honor  of  him  who  founded  this 
College,  who  have  come  here  with  the  feeling  that 
by  the  identification  of  his  name  with  this  fountain  of 
learning,  by  the  giving  of  his  property  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  free  school,  far  more  than  by  his  glorious 
death,  he  has  forever  identified  his  name  with  all  that 
is  precious  and  beautiful ;  and  every  student  of  educa- 
tion and  every  student  of  missions  and  every  student 
of  the  deeper  resources  of  the  honor  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  and  of  the  greater  empire  of  our 
country,  admits  that  in  him  as  the  head  is  to  be 
found  a  line  of  descendants  worthy  of  honor.  The 
line  of  senators,  of  judges,  of  missionaries,  of  scholars, 
crowned  by  one  who,  in  the  fulness  of  his  prime,  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  attests  this 
truth. 

And  now,  drawn  here  by  all  the  wide  relations  of 
this  eagle's  nest,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  once  inaccessible 
but  never  altogether  barren,  where  in  old  times  the 
strength  of  the  youth  was  borne  up  like  the  eagles, 
where  the  simple  forces  of  nature,  and  majestic,  god- 
like men  stirred  the  young  eaglets  so  that  they  soared 
upward,  but  nevertheless  also  descended  to  the  earth, 
so  that  they  knew,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Blake's 
poem,  as  Ruskin  quotes  it,  what  was  "  in  the  pit,"  what 
was  in  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  the  degraded  races 
of  men,  —  I  say,  drawn  by  all  these  wide  relations, 
these  illustrious  men  come  here  and  pay  honor  to  Wil- 
liams College  to-day.  We  miss  one  who  was  to  be 
here;  and  it  seems  to  me  fitting  for  us  to  give  one 
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moment  of  grateful  regard  to  him,  who,  in  the  very 
first  months  of  his  second  term  as  president  of  the 
United  States  —  most  honorably  second  because  not 
consecutive  with  the  first,  —  called  to  face  a  crisis  grave 
and  perilous,  has  met  it  with  a  patience,  a  dignity,  and 
a  heroism  which  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  all 
the  leaders  of  thought  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
I  know  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  loyal  son  of 
Williams  when  I  say,  God  bless  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  heroic  devotion  to  duty. 

But  we  have  with  us  the  chief  magistrate  of  our 
beloved  State,  the  State  that  has  ever  led  in  the  love 
of  liberty  and  in  the  love  of  learning,  —  a  magistrate 
elected  not  merely  by  the  votes  of  his  own  party, 
but  who  is  so  beloved  by  Kepublicans  that  when  they 
cast  20,000  majority  for  other  officers,  they  elect  him. 
Governor  Russell  is  an  honorary  graduate  of  this  Col- 
lege, and  I  think  it  is  no  disrespect  to  other  State 
officers  to  say  that,  in  a  phrase  somewhat  ancient,  we 
regard  him  as  "the  man  of  our  counsel."  And  when 
you  welcome  him,  do  not  forget  that  in  these  three 
years  during  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  so  acceptably  to  the  interests  and  the  appro- 
bation of  all  the  people,  he,  when  choosing  a  jurist  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  —  Harvard  man 
though  he  be.  Democrat  though  he  be,  —  took  a  Wil- 
liams man  and  a  Republican,  showing  himself  above  all 
party  spirit. 
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GOVERNOR  RUSSELL'S    SPEECH. 

Mr.  President:  I  greatly  appreciate  the  cordial 
welcome  which  sons  of  Williams  give  to  their  Alma 
Mater,  the  Commonwealth.  An  honorable,  useful  life, 
whether  of  an  individual  or  an  institution,  is  always 
worth  commemorating,  not  only  as  our  grateful  re- 
membrance of  worthy  things  accomplished,  but  as  our 
duty  to  make  of  them  an  influence  helpful  to  the 
present  and  the  future ;  and  when  that  life  is  part  of 
the  honorable  history  of  a  state,  interwoven  with  her 
work  and  fulfilling  her  high  ideals,  it  is  fitting  that  she 
should  give  it  her  recognition  and  commendation.  And 
so  to-day,  Mr.  President,  as  the  sons  of  Old  Williams 
gather  here  to  celebrate  her  anniversary  and  to  renew 
their  allegiance  to  her,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  us  a  living,  loving  personality,  comes  to 
rejoice  in  your  rejoicing  and  to  extend  to  you  her 
greetings  and  congratulations.  I  esteem  it  a  privilege 
to  be  her  representative,  to  bring  to  you  her  message. 
Yet  not  as  her  representative  only  have  I  come ;  but, 
greatly  honored  by  this  College,  I  am  no  longer  a 
stranger  within  your  gates,  but  am  permitted,  as  one 
of  Williams's  children,  to  kneel  with  you  at  her  knee 
and  in  love  and  gratitude  to  call  her  Alma  Mater. 
It  is  true,  I  am  a  recent  Alumnus,  born,  perhaps,  as 
the  apostle  would  say,  out  of  due  time.  It  is  also 
true,  as  sailors  say,  that  I  have  climbed  in  through 
the  cabin  window  rather  than  by  the  hard  work  of 
forecastle  and  deck.  And  yet,  if  because  of  this, 
your  adoption,  I  cannot   be  received  into  full  stand- 
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ing  in  the  family  circle,  may  I  at  least  hope  to  be  one 
of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  family,  glad  to  come 
whenever  her  children  gather  at  the  old  homestead. 

In  this  presence  and  amid  these  scenes  so  full  to  you 
of  cherished  recollections  I  hesitate  to  use  the  precious 
minutes  in  which  others  will  tell  of  the  history  and 
life  of  the  College,  and,  recalling  to  you  familiar  faces 
and  old  scenes,  give  a  fresh  glow  to  that  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity and  friendship  which  always  binds  collegians 
together,  and  binds  them  all  to  Alma  Mater.  And  yet 
the  presence  here  of  the  Commonwealth  suggests  that 
a  word  should  be  said  of  the  relation  of  Williams  to  the 
State  and  of  higher  education  to  her  people. 

I  doubt  if,  in  all  history,  there  is  an  instance  where 
the  founders  of  a  state  so  distinctly  felt  and  clearly 
forecast  the  influence  and  necessity  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  success  of  their  work,  as  did  our  pious 
ancestors,  and  those  who  followed  in  their  footsteps, 
when  they  created  and  developed  our  state  and 
national  governments.  They  seemed  to  comprehend 
the  importance  and  the  result  of  their  labor,  to  know 
that  they  were  founding  institutions  which  were  to  be 
an  influence  for  good  to  coming  generations  whose 
happiness  and  welfare  depended  on  the  fathers'  wisdom 
and  foresight.  So  they  determined  to  make  education, 
and  the  higher  education,  a  permanent  permeating 
influence  through  school  and  college,  to  strengthen 
character,  to  promote  good  citizenship  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Commonwealth.  We  all  remember  the 
first  instance  of  the  manifesting  of  this  purpose  in 
the  Commonwealth,  in  the  founding  of  the  college  at 
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Cambridge.  Out  of  their  poverty  they  gave  it,  with 
struggle  and  sacrifice  sustained  it,  with  prayer  and 
pious  faith  watched  over  it,  and  brought  the  whole 
power  of  state  and  church  to  guide  and  govern  it.  In 
the  terse  and  simple  language  of  its  founder,  in  the 
statute  establishing  it,  in  many  laws  since,  and  finally 
in  the  constitution  itself,  everywhere  is  found  a  recog- 
nition by  the  people  of  the  place  and  power  of  higher 
education  in  the  body  politic.  As  church  and  state 
became  more  distinct  and  the  latter  assumed  more 
fully  the  practical  duties  of  government,  she  did  not 
fail  to  cherish  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  great  system  of  popular  education 
upon  which  the  security  and  prosperity  of  our  free 
institutions  must  ever  rest.  As  among  the  first  acts  of 
the  colony  was  the  founding  of  the  college  at  Cam- 
bridge, so  the  latest  legislative  act  of  the  colony, 
October  4, 1780,  was  the  giving  of  a  charter  to  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover,  based  upon  its  declaration  that 
the  education  of  youth  has  ever  been  considered  by 
the  wise  and  the  good  as  an  object  of  the  highest  sig- 
nificance to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  people.  In 
this  same  year  the  noble  sentiment  and  purpose  of  our 
wise  and  pious  ancestors  was  incorporated  in  those 
splendid  provisions  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  our  constitu- 
tion which  enjoin  upon  the  legislators  and  magistrates 
in  all  future  periods  of  the  Commonwealth  to  cherish 
literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries  of  them, 
in  order  that  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue, 
may  be  diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the 
people,  as   a  necessity  for   the   preservation   of  their 
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rights  and  their  liberties,  —  convictions  which  have 
endured  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  will, 
so  lonff  as  that  fundamental  charter  exists. 

So  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and  their  devotion  to 
education  was  vigorously  maintained  in  the  laws  and 
by  the  acts  of  generations  of  their  children.  One  such 
act,  hardly  second  to  any  in  importance,  to-day  we 
celebrate.  In  the  founding  of  this,  the  next  college  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  necessity  of  its  creation,  in 
the  generous  spirit  and  lofty  sentiment  which  gave  it 
birth,  in  the  principles  and  purposes  which  surrounded 
it,  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  elder 
and  the  younger  sister,  between  the  two  great  institu- 
tions which  were  to  plant  civilization  and  learning, 
each  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  That  resemblance 
marks,  I  believe,  the  continuity  of  Puritan  influence, 
the  development  of  the  work  of  the  founders  of  our 
State,  and  the  permanence  of  their  ideas  and  institu- 
tions. Here,  in  the  depths  of  the  primeval  forest,  in 
the  days  of  colonial  government  and  the  very  midst  of 
war,  a  frontier  colonel  with  armor  on,  facing  his 
country's  foes  and  standing  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
brave  and  generous,  filled  with  practical  Puritan  senti- 
ment and  the  gentle  spirit  and  forecast  of  Harvard  and 
Shepard,  anxious  that  others  might  have  advantages 
which  he  lacked,  —  here,  with  this  spirit  and  with  this 
purpose,  he  founded  this  College  of  the  wilderness. 
But  two  conditions  he  imposed  upon  the  gift,  —  we 
thank  him  for  both  :  one,  that  the  infant  institution 
should  be  formed  within  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  the  other,  that  it  should  bear  his  name.     Its  loca- 
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tion,  but  not  its  influence  or  its  teaching,  was  to  be 
limited  to  this  State.  Like  the  Old  Farmer's  Almanac 
of  Bailey  Thomas,  it  is  "  calculated  for  the  Meridian 
of  Massachusetts,  but  will  answer  for  any  of  the 
adjoining  States." 

So  came  the  second  of  our  great  institutions  which 
are  to  permeate  and  develop  that  higher  element  in 
our  public  education  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  and  dominant  sentiment  of  our  people,  had 
found  recognition  through  all  our  colonial  legislation, 
and  become  permanently  embodied  in  the  constitution 
of  our  State.  And  now  we  come  to  celebrate  its  hun- 
dred years  of  useful  life,  to  rejoice  in  its  prosperity,  and 
to  note  how  faithfully  it  has  carried  out  the  purpose  of 
its  creation.  Others  will  tell  its  history,  and  speak  of 
the  master  minds  who  have  guided  its  destiny,  and 
of  the  many  men  who  have  gone  forth  from  here  to 
carry  the  influence  and  teaching  of  Williams  into  every 
walk  of  life.  Religion  and  education  have  felt  its 
quickening  touch  ;  science  and  the  professions  have 
been  much  advanced  by  its  work,  and  public  life  in 
state  and  nation  has  been  uplifted  by  its  high  ideals. 
In  all  of  this  its  life  has  gone  out  into  the  world's 
activities,  following  the  injunction  of  our  constitution 
to  diffuse  knowledge  and  learning  generally  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  and  recognizing  the  duty  of 
education  not  only  to  instruct  but  to  influence  and  lead 
them.  Mills  and  his  associates,  planning  under  the 
haystack  in  yonder  meadow  to  carry  the  gospel  of 
religion  and  civilization  which  their  ancestors  had 
brought  to  Plymouth  Rock  back  across  continent  and 
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ocean  to  the  Old  World  for  the  enlightenment  of 
heathen  peoples,  rose  to  the  true  conception  of  the 
duty  resting  upon  education  if  it  would  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses of  the  founders  of  our  colleges  and  of  the  framers 
of  our  constitution.  Many  a  son  of  Williams  since, 
feeling  upon  him  the  impress  of  Griffin  or  of  Hopkins, 
and  their  associates  or  successors,  has  gone  forth  into 
other  fields  of  usefulness  in  the  spirit  of  the  divine 
command,  "  Freely  ye  have  received  ;  freely  also  give." 
So,  in  the  lives  and  work  of  her  children,  this  mission- 
ary college  has  made  higher  education  not  the  mere 
preparation  for  professional  life,  but  often  a  pioneer 
and  a  leader  in  the  great  movements  to  benefit  man- 
kind. In  the  teaching  and  example  of  its  authorities 
it  has  ever  followed  the  high  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
its  famous  president,  who  believed  the  truest  education 
to  be  when  the  spirit  of  literature  and  the  spirit  of 
science  shall  minister  unto  the  spirit  of  piety,  and 
pour  their  oil  into  the  lamp  which  feeds  its  waxing 
flame,  when  study  shall  be  nerved  to  its  highest 
efforts  by  Christian  benevolence,  and  young  men  shall 
grow  up  at  the  same  time  into  the  light  of  science  and 
the  beauty  of  holiness. 

President  Carter  :  Our  next  address  is  from  the 
Williams  family.  It  was  our  ardent  hope  that  Bishop 
John  Williams  of  Connecticut,  the  presiding  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States, 
who  is  the  great-nephew  of  Ephraim  Williams,  and  who 
cherishes  an  ardent  affection  for  his  memory,  would  be 
here.     He  was  here  once  within  a  few  years,  enjoying 
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the  hospitality  of  a  home  which  has  been  a  home  to 
many  of  the  friends  of  Williams,  namely,  that  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Leake,  and  he  brought  with  him  three  vol- 
umes of  Locke's  Philosophy  which  belonged  to  his  ances- 
tor, and  presented  them  to  the  college.  He  has  written 
more  than  one  letter  expressing  his  interest  in  this 
celebration  and  his  desire  to  be  with  us,  but  his 
engagements  have  made  it  impossible.  But  we  have 
here  to-day  three  great-great-nephews  of  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams. One  of  them  • —  a  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Williams,  who  was  on  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams',  his 
brother's  staff — like  our  founder  is  a  soldier.  Like 
him,  his  name  is  Ephraim ;  like  him  he  has  shed  his 
blood  for  his  country ;  and  like  him  he  was  wounded 
in  a  fight  with  the  Indians.  It  is  almost  as  if  from 
that  shadowy  century  there  had  emerged  the  soldier's 
form  which  we  honor.  I  present  to  you  Captain 
Ephraim  Williams  of  the  United  States  Army. 

CAPTAIN  EPHEAIM   WILLIAMS'S    SPEECH. 

I  BEG  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  do  me  in  ask- 
ing me  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  After  the  chief 
executive  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  may  seem  great 
presumption  on  my  part  to  say  anything ;  but  there 
may  be  a  certain  fitness  in  my  doing  so,  as  I  bear  the 
honored  name  of  the  founder  of  this  College,  and  in 
some  measure  have  repeated  his  experiences  as  a  sol- 
dier in  Indian  warfare,  having  been  severely  wounded 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  one 
hundred    and    twelve   years   after   his   death,    in    the 
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same  month  of  the  year  in  which  Col.  Ephraim 
Williams  so  gallantly  met  his  fate  near  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Lake  George.  Few  traditions  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  life  of  the  founder  of  this  College. 
He  was  born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  early  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  King  George,  and  received  a  good  education 
in  the  schools  of  those  days.  In  his  youth  he  followed 
the  sea  and  visited  foreign  countries,  but  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  father,  he  abandoned  a  sea-faring  life 
and  lived  for  a  time  at  Newton  in  this  State,  in  the 
family  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Ephraim  Jackson, 
one  of  whose  descendants  was  a  generous  benefactor 
of  this  College.  Later  he  removed  to  Stockbridge, 
where  his  father  had  joined  the  colony  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Sargent,  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  tribe  of  Indians. 
Dr.  Sargent  married  the  sister  of  the  founder,  and  their 
daughter.  Electa,  was  the  grandmother  of  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins,  for  many  years  the  beloved  president  of  this 
institution.  In  Stockbridge  Colonel  Williams  made 
investments  in  land  which  were  the  foundation  of  the 
estate  afterwards  devoted  to  the  founding  of  this 
College.  In  the  French  and  Indian  wars  of  1744- 
1748  he  took  part  in  the  Canada  expedition  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  later  commanded  a  line  of  forts 
extending  from  Fort  Dummer  in  Vermont  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  with  outposts  at  Coleraine,  Rowe, 
and  Heath,  to  Fort  Massachusetts  and  the  small  mili- 
tary work  in  this  town.  His  brother,  Dr.  Thomas 
Williams,  was  stationed  at  Fort  Massachusetts ;  and  a 
few  days  before  its  capitulation,  Aug.  20,  1746,  he 
was   granted   leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  family  in 
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Deerfield,  where  he  lived,  with  an  escort  of  thirteen 
men.  As  was  learned  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
in  his  march  over  the  Hoosac  mountain  the  Indians 
lay  in  ambush  in  the  underbrush  so  near  his  path  on 
either  side  that  they  could  have  touched  him  with 
their  muskets;  but  they  allowed  him  to  pass  unharmed 
lest  the  sound  of  firing  should  arouse  the  garrison. 
Thus  he  escaped  the  fate  which  befell  the  brave  Ser- 
geant, afterwards  Colonel,  Hawks  and  his  small  com- 
mand, in  their  wearisome  march  and  their  distressing 
captivity  in  Canada.  In  the  expedition  of  General 
Johnson  in  1755,  Colonel  Williams  was  given,  by  Col- 
onel Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  command  of  a  colonial 
regiment.  On  his  staff  were  five  of  his  own  name. 
Among  the  family  relics  we  have  the  ivory  tablets 
found  in  Colonel  Williams's  camp-chest  after  his  death, 
and  which  I  saw  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the 
property  at  the  library  yesterday.  We  also  have  the 
red  coat  worn  on  this  expedition  of  1755  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Williams,  whose  letters  from  the  seat  of  war 
at  that  time  were  published  in  the  magazine  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  New  York,  in  1870. 

While  Colonel  Williams  was  in  Albany,  waiting  for 
supplies  for  the  army,  he  made  his  will,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  his  property  to  the  establishment  of  the  free 
school  which  later  became  the  Williams  College  of 
to-day.  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  will  now  read,  the 
original  letter  in  which  he  enclosed  his  will  to  his 
executors,  in  which  letter  he  refers  to  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will.  This  letter,  written  seven  weeks 
to  a  day  before  his  death,  is  as  follows :  — 
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Albany,  July  21st,  1755. 

Sir,  —  Inclosed  I  send  you  my  last  will  and  Testament 
desire  you  together  to  consult  with  Mr.  Worthington  whether 
it  be  legal  —  if  it  is  not  please  to  write  one  yt  is ;  —  send  it  up 
and  I  will  execute  it.  I  have  altered  my  mind  since  I  left 
your  House  for  reasons  as  to  what  I  designed  to  give  (which 
should  have  been  Handsome)  to  one  very  near  to  you,  —  have 
given  a  small  matter  to  others  as  near,  to  you  whose  conduct 
to  me  has  been  most  amiable  —  Also  since  I  left  your  house 
for  reasons  I  have  altered  my  mind  as  to  what  I  designed  to 
give  to  ye  children  of  my  Great  Benefactor,  —  have  given  but 
a  small  matter  to  two  of  you  —  you  will  perceive  I  have  given 
something  for  the  Benefit  of  those  unborn  —  &  for  the  sake 
of  those  poor  Creatures  I  am  mostly  concerned,  for  fear  my 
Will  should  be  broke  —  I  believe,  Sir,  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  you  if  I  had  gave  it  for  an  Academme  at  Hadley 
—  I  turned  the  affair  over  &  over  in  my  mind — found  so  many 
difficultys,  I  thought  it  was  best  to  give  it  in  another  shape  — 
I  desire  yt  you  &  Mr.  Worthington  would  inquire  into  the 
affair  of  Stockbridge  Indians  which  my  Hon  Father  left  in 

charge ....   (letter  damaged  and  illegible)      Also 

please  to  pay  the  following  persons  whose  names  are  hereafter 
mentioned — if  they  are  to  be  found ;  being  Soldiers  under  my 
Command ;  I  received  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury  but 
never  could  find  the  men  —  have  paid  all  but  these  —  Danel 
Wood  ^4:10:8,  Jonathan  Conrally  <£  1:13:6,  Nath  Ranger, 
£2:12:0,  Wm  Williston  £1.16:  lives  near  Rehoboth.  These 
things  above  mentioned  are  most  material.  I  shall  conclude 
by  Recommending  myself  to  your  prayers  &  you  &  your  Dear 
family  to  the  Divine  protection. 
I  am  Sir,  with  great  esteem 

Your  Hons  most  Humble  &  Most  obliged 

Servt 
Eph.  Williams. 
To  Israel  Williams,  Esq. 

P.  S.  In  my  Will  you  find  I  ordered  some  money  for  the 
benefit  of  ye  East  Town :    I  don't  know  there  will  be  enough 
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for  the  West ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  very  well  &  then  some  good 
will  come  of  it.  E.  w. 

P.  S.  Sr.  Let  no  one  but  yr  whole  self  &  John  Worthing- 
ton  know  what  my  will  contains. 

The  misgivings  which  Colonel  Williams  expresses  in 
this  letter  with  regard  to  his  wishes  being  carried  out 
about  the  school  would  have  been  forever  dispelled 
had  he  lived  to  behold  this  noble  institution,  standing 
among  these  grand  old  Berkshire  Hills,  a  shining  light 
for  present  and  future  generations. 

"  The  Knight's  bones  are  dust, 
And  his  good  sword  rust ; 
His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust." 

President  Carter  :  We  have  already  heard  this 
morning  that  this  College  was  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Yale  men  at  its  beginning.  We  were  told  that  eight 
of  the  thirteen  trustees  were  Yale  men.  I  confess  I 
have  counted  that  list  myself,  and  I  thought  I  made  it 
nine.  Perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  of  one,  because  I  am 
half  a  Yale  man  myself.  But  the  connection  does  not 
stop  there.  Not  only  was  the  first  president  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  but  in  1790,  the  year  in  which 
the  Academy  was  started.  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale.  Kev.  Dr.  D wight,  the  grandfither  of  the 
present  president  of  Yale  College,  signed  the  diplomas 
of  three  men  who  later  became  trustees  in  this  College 
and  one  of  them  its  vice-president.  I  have  in  my  hand, 
through  the  kindness  of  Fisher  Howe  of  Boston,  who 
has  given  some  precious  relics  to  this  College,  and  has 
cherished  a  genuine  antiquarian  interest  in  all  these 
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matters,  a  copy  of  the  first  letter,  I  suppose,  that  was 
written  by  President  Fitch  after  he  became  head  of 
the  free  school.  Though  appointed  in  1790,  he  did 
not  take  his  position  until  1791.  This  letter,  written 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  College,  I  will 
read. 

WiLLIAMSTOWN,  NoV  S"*,  1791. 

Rev'^  &  Dear  Sir, — As  you  are  kind  enough  to  take  a  very 
friendly  and  parental  interest  in  my  concerns,  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  everything  material  respect- 
ing the  state  of  this  Institution  and  my  prospects  of  usefuhiess 
&  support.  On  my  arrival  here  the  8th  Ult.  I  found  the  Build- 
ing unfinished.  The  next  week  the  Board  of  Trustees  met 
here.  They  passed  a  Vote  approving  &,  ratifying  the  doings 
of  their  Committee  in  the  engagements  entered  into  with  me, 
and  also  another  Vote  empowering  and  directing  their  Stand- 
ing Committee  to  provide  me  a  house  and  garden  spot  when- 
ever I  need  them.  I  assisted  them  three  days  in  forming  Laws 
&  Regulations  for  the  Academy.  The  26th  Ult.  the  Building 
was  so  far  in  readiness  that  I  entered  on  business ;  and,  with 
the  Master  of  the  English  Freeschool,  admitted,  on  exami- 
nation, into  that  school  45  scholars.  The  Students  in  the 
Academy  pass  no  examination  when  admitted.  The  number 
of  these  is  as  yet  under  twenty  ;  but  it  will  probably  be  forty 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  am  cleverly  settled  in  my  chamber  &  in  an 
amiable  family ;  and,  except  the  want  of  the  society  I  enjoyed 
at  New  Haven,  my  situation  is  agreeable  &  my  prospects  of 
usefulness  &  support  as  good  as  I  expected.  Board  is  5/? 
wood  5/  a  cord,  wheat  3/9,  &  horsekeeping  2/  to  2/6  a  week 
thro'  the  winter.  If  my  salary  is  tolerably  well  paid,  I  trust 
I  can  live  decently,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  my  mite 
towards  promoting  the  interest  of  learning  and  virtue. 

While  I  am  engaging  in  an  employment  that  requires  most 
of  my  attention,  the  welfare  of  Yale  is  not  forgotten.  I  feel, 
&  I  trust,  ever  shall  feel,  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  that  Institution ;  where  I  spent  seven  of  the  best  and  hap- 
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piest  years  of  my  life,  &  where  I  found,  in  the  Head  of  it,  a 
friend  &  a  father,  to  whom,  under  providence,  I  owe  much  of 
my  literary  improvement,  present  happiness  &  prospects  of 
reputation  &  usefulness.  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear,  from  time 
to  time,  that  all  things  go  well  there ;  &  that  you,  Sir,  and 
your  amiable  family  are  in  health  &  prosperity. 

In  the  hurry  of  Commencement,  I  forgot  to  request  the 
Corporation  to  present  a  set  of  Leland's  View  to  this  Acad- 
emy. If  it  be  proper  for  you  to  do  it,  I  wish  a  set  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Beers's  to  be  packed  with  some  books  I  expect  him  to 
send  me  by  Mr.  Noble  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  If  this  cannot 
be,  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  Corpora- 
tion in  Dec'.  They  certainly  will  not  hesitate  to  give  us  a  set, 
as  so  many  lie  useless  in  the  Library. 

The  Assembly  of  Vermont,  which  is  now  sitting  at  Windsor, 
have  passed  a  Bill  for  incorporating  certain  gentlemen  as  a 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  College  at 
Burlington.  Please  to  present  my  cordial  respects  to  Mrs. 
Stiles,  &  compliments  to  the  young  Ladies.  With  the  warmest 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect,  I  am, 
Rev"*  &  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  friend  &  very  humble  Serv* 

Eben^  Fitch. 
Revd  President  Stiles, 

The  relations  between  Yale  and  Williams  did  not 
end  in  these  early  days.  Graduates  from  each  institu- 
tion have  been  professors  in  the  other. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
president  of  Yale,  in  his  '' Travels  in  New  England," 
says  that  the  climate  in  New  England  is  most  beautiful 
between  the  20th  of  September  and  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber. He  also  says  that  one  principal  amusement  of 
the  people  of  New  England  is  attending  college  exhi- 
bitions.     Now,  just  at  the  climax  and  centre  of  this 
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beautiful  period  of  the  year,  his  grandson,  the  present 
president  of  Yale,  has  come  up  here  to  enjoy  a  college 
exhibition,  and  to  give  the  blessing  of  the  "  beautiful 
mother "  to  the  "  beautiful  daughter,"  and  to  tell  us 
that  the  ties  of  motherhood  and  daughterhood  and 
sisterhood  in  college  education  are  forever  permanent 
because  they  rest  on  devotion  to  the  deepest  things 
that  concern  the  welfare  of  man.  I  have  the  great 
honor  of  introducing  to  you  President  Timothy  Dwight 
of  Yale  University,  also  still  retaining,  I  believe,  his 
connection  with  the  theological  seminary,  where  cer- 
tainly in  the  past  he  has  taught  many  of  our  own 
graduates. 

PKESIDEKT  DWIGHT'S   SPEECH. 
Me.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  Williams  College: 

I  am  called  this  afternoon  to  fulfil  a  peculiar  duty 
and  perform  a  peculiar  ceremony,  namely,  to  convey 
the  congratulations  of  the  mother,  as  you  have  so 
kindly  called  her,  to  the  daughter,  —  a  beautiful 
mother  to  a  beautiful  daughter.  But  the  mother  is 
just  approaching  her  two  hundredth  birthday  and  the 
daughter  her  one  hundredth  birthday.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting duty  and  ceremony,  but  one  with  which  I  am 
so  imfamiliar  in  the  past  that  I  fear  I  may  not  satis- 
factorily meet  the  occasion.  The  congratulation,  how- 
ever, which  Yale  University  presents  to  Williams  this 
afternoon  is  a  most  hearty  congratulation,  and  there 
are  perhaps  some  reasons  why  I,  unimportant  person- 
age as  I  am  in  the  great  history  of  Yale  University, 
should  convey  it. 
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The  first  president  of  this  College  was,  as  has  been 
already  said  by  you  and  others,  a  graduate  of  Yale. 
He  was  also  closely  related  to  my  birthplace,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  town  —  in  New 
England,  I  should  say  anywhere  else,  but  here  I  con- 
ciliate, or  try  to  conciliate,  the  audience  by  saying  that 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  town  —  in  New  England  ex- 
cepting Williamstown.  Almost  everything  good  has 
come  out  of  Norwich.  President  Oilman,  who  sits  at 
my  left  hand,  and  I  myself,  both  came  from  Norwich. 
The  president  who  originated  all  that  was  good  in  the 
early  days  in  Williams  College,  received  all  that  was 
good  in  him  out  of  Norwich.  Col.  Ephraim  Williams 
was  not  from  Norwich,  but  his  grandfather  came  from 
Norwich  in  England,  which  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting places  in  the  old  country,  and  out  of  which 
came  the  Norwich  from  which  we  come.  And  the 
impulse  which  entered  that  noble  man's  mind  to 
make  a  college  among  these  beautiful  hills,  that 
impulse  came  from  the  old  Norwich  through  the  new 
Norwich,  which  is  surrounded  by  equally  beautiful 
hills. 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  is  fitting  that  I  should 
bring  to  you  the  congratulations  of  my  own  university. 
What  is  a  will  that  gives  money  to  a  college  unless  the 
legal  authorities  take  charge  of  it  and  put  it  in  right 
condition  ?  We  know  in  these  days  what  a  will  is  after 
the  lawyers  have  taken  hold  of  it.  But  the  will  of 
Ephraim  Williams  was  probated  by  Timothy  Dwight, 
who  was  an  honest  judge  of  Probate  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  this  most  important  fact  has  come  to  light, 
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SO  far  as  the  graduates  of  Williams  College  are  con- 
cerned, within  these  days.  The  fac-simile  of  the  will 
and  of  the  certificate  that  the  will  was  probated,  signed 
by  Timothy  Dwight,  is  found  in  the  library  of  Wil- 
liams College,  having  just  been  received.  The  gift 
of  Ephraim  Williams,  which  was  so  greatly  to  his 
credit,  was  made  sure  by  one  who  bore  my  name. 
Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you  that  the  will  was  pro- 
bated. I  was  looking  at  this  fac-simile  of  the  will 
yesterday  with  a  friend,  who  suggested  that  the  hand- 
writing in  the  signature  "Timothy  Dwight,"  was 
strikingly  like  that  found  in  the  present  signature  of 
Timothy  Dwight.  Considering  that  that  signature 
was  made  by  Timothy  Dwight  in  1755,  I  think  it  is 
remarkable ;  and  perhaps  while  I  congratulate  you  on 
many  things,  I  may  congratulate  myself  on  this.  I 
think  it  is  remarkable  that  the  handwriting  in  these 
later  days  is  so  similar  to  the  old  handwriting.  We 
find  generally  that  the  handwriting  declines  as  old  age 
comes  on. 

But,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  been  hearing  and  reading 
of  the  early  days  here,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there 
are  two  very  beautiful  things  connected  with  the  two 
men  who,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  said  together 
to  have  originated  this  college ;  the  one  connected 
with  its  founder,  Ephraim  Williams.  Apparently  the 
thought,  natural  for  a  soldier  as  he  is  about  to  enter 
into  battle,  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  in  a  few  days 
be  called  away  from  his  life  in  this  world  ;  and  he  gave 
his  mind  to  the  disposition  of  his  property,  —  to  the 
question  what  he  should  do  for   others  after   he  had 
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passed  away.  He  had  but  little,  very  little  as  it  seems 
to  us  in  these  days,  but  he  thought  that  that  little 
might  be  used  for  the  education  of  those  who  should 
come  after  him.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  but  he 
would  have  been  forgotten  among  the  multitude  of 
men  who  in  those  years  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  and  for  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  but  the 
thought  that  he  could  give  something  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  should  come  after  him,  that  thought 
which  came  to  him  so  lovingly  at  that  hour,  has  made 
him  immortal.  What  a  beautiful  picture  before  our 
minds  he  is  as  he  thought  that  thought !  Certainly  we 
may  learn  from  such  a  thought  as  this  how  much  better 
life  is  for  any  one  of  us  when  we  have  done  something 
for  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  education  of  men  in  following  time ;  how  much 
nobler  life  is  for  us ;  how  much  more  glorious  our  mem- 
ories than  when  we  pass  away  having  done  nothing 
except  for  ourselves ! 

There  is  another  beautiful  incident,  as  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  connected  with  the  other  early  originator  of 
the  College,  the  first  president,  contained  in  the  letter 
which  has  just  been  read.  It  was  said  this  morning 
that  he  had  a  salary  of  £140,  and  he  says  the  salary,  if 
paid  with  regularity,  will  enable  him  to  have  a  decent 
living  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  cause  of 
learning.  He  was  one  of  the  early  workers  in  the  line 
of  education,  who  have  given  out  of  their  own  means 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  in  all  our  colleges 
and  universities.  And  as  I  look  back  and  think  of 
that  man  who  came  out  of  Yale  College  and  entered 
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upon  his  work  here,  determined  to  give  something 
for  the  cause  of  education  out  of  a  salary  of  £140,  I 
bless  the  memory  of  that  man,  and  feel  that  Yale 
College  gave  a  great  gift  to  Williams  when  it  gave 
its  first  president. 

One  word  more,  gentlemen.  Col.  Williams  wisely 
left  his  property  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  kept  it 
safely  for  many  years,  and  they  wisely  committed  it 
to  trustees,  the  large  majority  of  whom  were  Yale 
men.  Now  this  morning  a  trustee  of  Yale  university 
has  been  most  worthily  made  a  doctor  of  laws,  — 
Frederick  J.  Kingsbury.  If  you  wish  to  know  what 
sort  of  trustees  belong  to  Yale  College,  and  whom 
Yale  College  is  ready  to  give  to  other  colleges  in  all 
generations,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  Hon. 
Frederick  J.  Kingsbury  and  find  what  well-rounded 
and  grand  men  they  are.  I  congratulate  you,  gentle- 
men, that  you  began  under  a  Yale  administration. 

And  now  you  have  not  ended  this  first  century  with- 
out a  Yale  administration,  for  here  is  President  Carter, 
who  is  half  a  Yale  man,  and  we  think  down  there  that 
it  is  the  better  half  of  him.  Gentlemen,  I  have  spoken 
too  long,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  one  word 
more.  The  education  of  the  individual  man  is  what 
we  seek  after,  —  the  development  of  the  individual 
man  in  his  mind  and  soul ;  it  is  a  blessing  for  Yale 
men,  and  for  all  men  in  the  United  States,  to  have 
before  them  such  an  example  of  the  power  of  an 
educator,  bringing  his  own  personality  into  the  person- 
ality of  other  men,  and  making  them  grow  out  of  him- 
self, as  we  have  all  had  in  the   past  here  when  we 
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saw    that   grand  old  man,  Mark  Hopkins,  doing  his 
admirable  work. 

President  Carter  :  Our  next  speaker  is  to  speak 
for  the  patrons  of  the  college.  We  have  with  us  to- 
day one  who,  descended  from  an  illustrious  line,  has 
himself  added  lustre  to  that  line.  He  comes  of  a 
family  which  has  given  freely  to  Christian  learning,  not 
merely  in  Williamstown  and  in  other  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  far  beyond  the  borders  of  this  State.  He 
comes  to  us  fresh  from  consecration  to  a  noble  work, 
a  Christ-like  office,  which  is  endeared  to  us  by  the 
memory  of  one  who,  in  his  ministrations,  set  no  limits 
to  his  love  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
whose  inspiration,  freely  given  to  us  and  to  our  stu- 
dents, will  never  be  forgotten.  We  welcome  him, 
then,  not  merely  as  the  representative  of  the  Law- 
rences and  the  Morgans  and  the  Lasells,  the  Jermains, 
and  the  Thompsons,  but  as  the  worthy  successor  of 
Philhps  Brooks,  the  friend  of  every  man  and  every 
woman  and  every  child  in  Massachusetts.  We  pray 
for  him  that  his  tenure  of  office  may  be  as  long  as  that 
of  Brooks  was  beautiful  and  sweet,  and  that  it  may 
be  no  less  beautiful  and  sweet  than  it  shall  be  long. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Bishop 
Lawrence  of  Massachusetts. 

BISHOP   LAWRENCE'S   SPEECH. 
Mr.  President,  Alumni  of  Williams  College  and  Friends  : 

I  came  up  here  with  a  certain  sense  of  pride,  for 
your  president  had  notified  me  that  I  was  to  say  a 
few  words  after  dinner  in  memory  of  the  patrons  of 
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this  College,  especially  of  my  grandfather,  who  founded 
the  college  library.  I  confess  I  have  met  with  some 
chagrin  this  morning  when  I  find  that,  as  I  trace  back 
two  generations  to  my  grandfather,  I  am  "  nothing  but 
a  name  in  the  herd-book  of  Williams  College."  Amos 
Lawrence  was  one  of  the  benefactors  of  Williams  Col- 
lege ;  and  yet  let  me  say  that,  while  men  of  wealth 
who  give  to  colleges  and  to  other  institutions  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  may  be  their  patrons,  the  colleges 
and  the  institutions  become  the  patrons  of  the  men 
and  of  their  families.  For  in  the  friendship  which  the 
Lawrence  family  had  with  Mark  Hopkins,  through  my 
grandfather,  through  my  father,  and  through  myself, 
the  Lawrence  family  have  received  in  ample  return 
and  with  far  more  than  compound  interest  all  that 
they  gave  to  Williams  College.  We  count  ourselves 
as  having  been  the  ones  who  have  been  benefited, 
bountifully  benefited,  in  the  friendship  of  Mark  Hop- 
kins, and  now  in  the  kindness  which  the  College  has 
shown  in  making  a  member  of  the  family  of  Lawrence 
one  of  your  Alumni. 

Your  president  has  been  good  enough  to  connect 
my  name  with  that  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Mark  Hopkins, 
—  strong,  sagacious,  sturdy,  and  yet  with  a  heart  so 
tender  that  though  strong  as  an  oak  he  gave  inspira- 
tion to  words  and  thoughts  and  emotions  as  tender  as 
the  tenderest  oak  leaf  that  shimmers  on  these  moun- 
tain sides  in  June  ;  Phillips  Brooks,  —  also  strong  and 
sagacious,  but  tingling  with  emotion  and  with  sym- 
pathy for  his  fellow-men,  turbulent  at  times  as  one  of 
your  mountain  brooks,  —  those  two  men,  one  in  the 
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East  and  the  other  in  the  West  of  Massachusetts,  seem 
to  have  bound  Massachusetts  together.  They  stand  like 
two  mountain-tops,  these  men,  who,  I  do  not  think  I 
go  beyond  the  truth  in  saying,  more  than  any  other 
two  men  in  this  State  have  moulded  the  characters  of 
the  men  and  the  women  and  the  children  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  this  century:  and  just  as  there  are  beneath 
this  valley  connecting  your  two  great  chains  of  moun- 
tains strong  strata  which  bind  them  into  one  beautiful 
landscape,  so  these  two  men,  proud  as  we  are  of  them 
as  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  had  beneath  them  em- 
bedded in  their  characters  the  principle  of  love  for 
their  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  can  say  that  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  with  all  of  the  doubt  and 
scepticism  that  prevails,  the  characters  that  mould  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  are  the  characters  which  have 
their  lives  embedded  in  that  same  person,  Christ. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  no  right  to  speak  for  those 
great  men ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  if  their  voices 
could  reach  us  to-day  they  would  unite  in  one  word, 
and  with  that  word  I  shall  close.  As  they  saw  men 
of  all  sorts  moving  into  the  State,  —  French  Canadians 
from  Canada,  Italians  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
Russians  from  the  north,  moving  into  our  mills,  our 
factories,  our  cities,  moving  on  to  our  farms  and  tilling 
these  hillsides,  —  I  think  that  those  two  men,  the  one 
of  the  church  of  the  Cavalier  of  old  England,  the  other 
of  the  church  of  the  Puritan  of  old  England,  the  one 
the  man  of  the  city,  the  other  the  man  of  the  country, 
the  one  the  preacher,  the  other  the  scholar,  would  say 
that  the  one  thing  that  was  needed,  in  the  face  of  all 
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this  enormous  immigration  into  this  great  State  of 
Massachusetts,  was  that  all  intelligent,  educated,  high- 
minded  citizens  of  Massachusetts  should  combine  them- 
selves, suppressing  their  differences  so  far  as  they  can, 
ecclesiastical,  dogmatical,  and  partisan,  and  mould  all 
these  people  into  one  strong  body  of  high-minded, 
pure,  patriotic,  Christian  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

After  a  brief  intermission,  with  a  selection  by  the 
orchestra,  the  assembly  rose  and  sang  the  Centennial 
Hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Gladden :  — 

Here,  'neath  the  soft  October  sky, 

A  century  gone,  the  scholars  stood 
And  praised  the  Power  who  dwells  on  high, 

The  Source  of  Light,  the  Fount  of  Good. 

The  flaming  mountains  heard  their  praise ; 

The  winding  river  hushed  its  mirth, 
And  through  the  dreamy  depths  of  haze 

The  heavens  stooped  down  and  touched  the  earth. 

A  hundred  years  their  gifts  have  brought 

To  crown  the  work  that  day  begun ; 
And  flames  from  off  this  altar  caught 

Light  every  land  beneath  the  sun. 

0  flaming  mountains,  guard  us  still ! 

0  skies  of  autumn,  softly  bend, 
And  whisper  of  the  gracious  will 

Of  God,  our  Father  and  our  Friend. 

0  Lord  of  life  and  light  and  love, 

The  years  to  come  are  safe  with  Thee  ; 
Clothe  us  with  wisdom  from  above, 

And  make  us  brave  and  strong  and  free  ! 

18 
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President  Carter  :  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
me  and  to  my  colleagues,  I  know,  to  welcome  Dr. 
Tucker,  whose  voice  has  been  heard  so  often  and  so 
delightfully  in  our  chapel,  as  an  honorary  graduate  of 
the  College.  Dartmouth  College  is  one  of  three  col- 
leges, including  our  own,  which  represent  the  old  New 
England  college.  President  Tucker,  in  his  inaugural, 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  old  and  small  New  Eng- 
land college  as  distinguished  from  the  university,  said  a 
word  of  our  College  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  repeat. 
He  said,  "  My  friend  President  Carter  is  accustomed 
sometimes  to  say  that  he  does  not  know  how  many 
students  will  be  in  the  next  class  or  whether  there  will 
any  class,  but  the  college  of  Garfield  and  Hopkins  and 
Armstrong  can  never  want  for  students."  To-day  we 
return  the  compliment :  The  college  of  Webster  and 
Choate  and  Tucker  can  never  want  for  students.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  President 
Tucker,  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  makes  his  en- 
trance into  public  relations  with  New  England  college 
men  with  us  to-day. 

PRESIDENT   TUCKER'S  SPEECH. 

Mb.  President  and  Men  of  Williams  : 

Acknowledging  as  I  pass  your  very  gracious  act  of 
adoption  this  mornhig,  I  bring  you  the  most  affec- 
tionate greetings  of  Dartmouth.  From  my  personal 
knowledge  of  you  during  the  past  years,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  I  took  to  Dartmouth  a  great  warmth 
of  remembrance  of  Williams;  but  I  found  there  the 
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same  feeling  which  I  carried, — a  profound  affection 
and  a  profound  respect  for  WilUams.  As  I  hstened 
to  the  graphic  story  told  this  morning  of  your  history 
I  could  but  feel,  without  borrowing  anything  of  your 
honor  and  glory,  that  the  two  colleges  in  many  ways 
during  that  early  time  ran  parallel,  —  pioneers  alike  in 
the  wilderness,  choosing  like  situations,  cherishing  the 
same  ideals,  and  to-day  moving  abreast  in  a  glorious 
fellowship.  In  only  one  particular  did  I  see  a  differ- 
ence :  you  had  your  Indians  on  the  outside ;  we  took 
our  Indians  on  the   inside. 

If  I  were  asked  to  speak  of  the  most  characteristic 
thing  in  New  England  life  I  should  point  unhesitat- 
ingly to  the  New  England  college.  Nothing  has  so 
perpetuated  the  traditions  of  that  life  as  the  college. 
That  life  was  poured  into  a  mould  in  three  forms: 
the  local  church,  the  town  as  a  social  and  political 
unit,  and  the  college.  The  local  church  has  modified 
somewhat  its  relations,  and  has  divided  the  field  with 
other  polities.  The  town  no  longer  remains  the  same 
social  and  political  unit.  I  have  in  mind  a  statesman 
and  a  jurist  whose  constant  lament  is  the  breaking  up 
of  the  social  unity  of  our  New  England  towns.  The 
college  perpetuates,  with  scarcely  a  break,  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  early  life.  No  college  in  New  England 
has  gone  out  of  existence ;  no  college  has  ceased  to 
grow  with  the  century.  There  is  no  pathos  in  the 
New  England  life  like  that  in  the  sacrifices  attending 
the  history  of  our  New  England  colleges.  And  to-day 
I  believe  that  the  great  feature  of  our  New  England 
college  life  is  this :  that  every  college  stands  as  a  grand 
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power  of  social  democracy.  Without  there  are  con- 
ventionalities; without  there  are  distinctions.  Within 
the  college  there  is  absolute  equality,  — no  distinction 
of  religion,  no  distinction  of  race,  no  distinction  of 
color.  Every  man  stands  absolutely  on  his  own  merit, 
and  the  public  sentiment  of  a  college  realizes,  better 
than  anything  even  in  our  democratic  New  England, 
the  idea  of  a  great  social  democracy. 

I  confess  that  there  may  seem  to  be  about  all 
this  a  touch  of  provincialism.  Grant  it.  I  suspect 
that  in  everything  that  takes  hold  of  the  universal 
there  is  a  touch  of  provincialism.  The  Hebrew  had  it; 
the  Greek  had  it ;  the  Scotchman  has  it ;  the  New 
Englander  has  it.  Somehow,  in  his  remoteness  and 
in  his  semi-provincialism,  he  is  making  a  connection 
that  will  come  out  in  a  crisis  with  that  which  is  uni- 
versal. When  your  own  Mills  was  cherishing  in  his 
own  remote  quarter  his  idea  of  the  Christian  conquest 
of  the  world,  I  suspect  men  thought  that  provincial. 
You  know  better.  I  suspect  that  when  your  own  Arm- 
strong thought  of  laying  his  hand  on  that  enslaved 
race  and  not  only  making  it  free  but  intelligent,  some 
men  thought  that  provincial.  You  know  better.  From 
Mills  to  Armstrong,  you,  cherishing  the  traditions  of 
your  College,  have  been  coming  out  of  your  pro- 
vincialism with  the  power  of  a  life  trained  to  take 
hold  of  that  which  is  universal  and  everlasting.  And 
God  grant,  gentlemen  of  Williams,  as  you  stand  with 
your  feet  in  these  Berkshire  hills  and  face  the  wide 
continent,  drawing  from  the  sources  just  about  you 
and  drawing  from  sources  far  and  wide,  that  you  may 
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keep  the  traditions  that  have  made  you  strong  and 
free.  I  believe  that  the  traditions  of  the  New  Eng- 
land college  are  safe  in  your  keeping.  I  know  of  no 
college,  not  even  my  own,  to  which  I  would  rather 
entrust  those  traditions.  You  go  into  the  new  cen- 
tury with  your  history  safe.  Your  future,  I  believe, 
is  equally  safe. 

President  Carter  :  On  account  of  the  lack  of  time 
T  will  cut  short  my  introductions.  Let  me  present  to 
you  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University. 

PRESIDENT   ELIOT'S   SPEECH. 

I  THOUGHT,  Mr.  President,  that  you  were  going  to 
introduce  me  in  the  now  very  familiar  manner  by 
saying  that  I  was  the  head  of  the  oldest  college  in 
the  country,  I  have  so  often  been  presented  to  college 
and  university  audiences  in  that  secure  manner. 
That  introduction  is  based  upon  a  solid  fact.  Other 
references  to  the  university  might  possibly  be  some- 
times inconvenient,  even  to  an  academic  audience. 
The  vivacious  and  eloquent  orator  who  presented  the 
history  of  the  college  so  vividly  to  us  this  morning, 
followed  the  advice  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who  said  that  if  you  wanted  to  get  at  the  character 
and  qualities  of  a  child  you  had  better  begin  by 
studying  the  character  and  qualities  of  its  great- 
grandmother.  He  went  far  back,  two  centuries,  three 
centuries,  to  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  to  the 
planting  of  the  English  colonies  in  this  country.  He 
referred   very   graciously,   very   humorously   also,    to 
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Harvard  College.  He  did  not  bring  out  —  he  had  not 
time  to  bring  out  —  the  real  bonds  that  unite  the  older 
and  the  younger  of  the  New  England  colleges.  Let 
me  take  five  minutes  to  state  to  you,  if  I  can,  what 
I  hold  to  be  the  real  bonds  of  union  between  these 
characteristic  institutions  of  New  England. 

After  all,  what  does  "Williams  College  live  on  to-day  ? 
It  lives  on  endowments  and  on  tuition  fees.  Now  that 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  old  New  England  colleges. 
The  State  universities  which  have  risen  later  have  no 
such  basis  of  support.  They  trust  to  an  annual  tax 
under  a  general  law,  or  to  annual  appropriations  made 
by  the  people  at  large  through  the  legislature.  We  in 
New  England  are  all  characterized  by  this  peculiarity  : 
we  are  endowed,  and  we  live  on  tuition  fees  besides. 
Now  is  this  going  to  last,  gentlemen  ?  What  is  the 
prospect  in  this  country  ?  These  endowed  colleges  are 
all  in  competition  with  free  tuition  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  income  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
is,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  Columbia 
College,  which  is  about  half  as  large  now  as  the  income 
of  Harvard  University,  but  it  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  the  regents  have  their  hand  on  the  public  purse. 
Are  these  means  of  support  for  the  New  England  col- 
leges going  to  last  ?  I  think  the  history  of  Harvard 
University,  now  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  old, 
assures  us  that  they  are  ;  and  right  here  is  a  valuable 
assurance  for  the  future  of  every  one  of  the  New 
England  colleges.  The  history  of  Harvard  is  simply 
this  :  that  endowments  have  steadily  increased  from 
the  first  beginnings  until  now,  and  were  never  so  great, 
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never  flowed  in  so  large  a  stream,  as  since  the  Civil 
War.  Let  every  endowed  college  of  the  country  get 
assurance  of  the  future  from  that  firm  fact.  And 
tuition  fees  :  how  is  it  to  be  with  them  ?  Can  the 
New  England  colleges  live  in  competition  with  insti- 
tutions that  have  no  tuition  fees  ?  Again  the  history 
of  Harvard  shows  that  they  can.  We  have  as  high 
tuition  fees  as  any  institution  in  the  land,  —  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  of  Yale,  for  example,  —  and  yet  no  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  has  so  large  a  number  of 
students  as  Harvard  has  to-day.  And  never  were  the 
New  England  colleges  as  a  whole  so  prosperous  as  they 
are  to-day.  We  get  firm  assurance  for  the  future  here 
from  the  history  of  this  group  of  colleges ;  we  look 
forward  with  confidence. 

But  there  is  another  bond  that  unites  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges  :  they  were  all  founded  to  bind  education 
to  religion.  Is  that  going  to  last  ?  We  see  great  uni- 
versities in  this  country  carefully  detaching  themselves 
from  all  religious  affiliations.  Is  this  characteristic  of 
the  New  England  Colleges  to  endure  ?  Let  the  history 
of  Harvard  University  speak.  There  are  many  forms 
of  religion  in  New  England,  ever  a  growing  diversity  of 
religious  belief  and  practice ;  but  in  the  oldest  college 
of  all,  religion  still  goes  hand  in  hand  with  intellectual 
and  physical  education ;  religion,  which  binds  men 
to  God  and  men  to  each  other,  in  lifting  up  and  holding 
up  each  the  other  through  the  whole  human  brother- 
hood, is  the  supreme  interest  of  all  the  New  England 
institutions  of  the  higher  education. 

There  is  one  other  community  of  thought  and  action 
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between  them :  they  were  all  founded  in  the  poverty 
of  early  settlements.     The  circumstances  of  Williams 
were  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances  of  Harvard,  — 
a  single  benefactor  giving  an  insignificant  sum ;    the 
college  founded  in  the  wilderness  in  both  cases,  amid 
a  sparse  population,  desperately   poor,    struggling   to 
maintain  a  foothold  in  the  barren  wilderness.     Their 
lives  were  simple,  their  manners  plain,  their  customs 
of  the  very  simplest  and  plainest  possible.     But  how 
is  life  among  us  to-day  ?    Is  life  simple  as  it  was  ?    Are 
manners  and  customs  plain  ?     Is  plain  living  the  rule  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  a  great  change  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  communities  which  support  these  col- 
leges ?     We  must  admit  that  we  have,  indeed,  seen  the 
inroads  of  luxury  which  goes  ill  with  scholarship,  which 
goes  ill  with  the  religious  devotion  of  life   to  public 
duty  and  to  public  service.     We  have  seen  a  homo- 
geneous people  become  heterogeneous,  as  Bishop  Law- 
rence has  just  pointed  out.     We  have  seen,  that  is, 
great  social  changes  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  our 
beloved   New  England.     But,  gentlemen,    in   all   the 
New   England    colleges,   the  largest    as   well    as   the 
smallest,  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest,  the  ideal 
remains    the  same ;    there  is  the  same  association  of 
simple  living  with  high  ideals.     Long  may  this  beau- 
tiful, strong,  and  simple  combination  stand.     Long  may 
all  the  New  England  colleges  be  bound  together   by 
common  practice  and  common  purpose  in  this  regard. 

I  believe,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  the  history  of 
the  New  England  colleges  teaches  that  they  are  to  be 
the  most  permanent,  the  most  durable,  the  strongest 
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and  most  uplifting  of  New  England  institutions.  Think 
what  Harvard  University  has  lived  through,  —  a  series 
of  wars,  French  and  Indian,  the  Revolution,  the  war 
of  1812,  the  Civil  War.  Think  what  it  has  lived 
through  in  changes  of  government,  —  from  the  colony 
and  the  province  to  the  State,  from  the  government  of 
the  English  king  to  the  present  government  of  the 
democracy.  Think  what  social  changes  it  has  passed 
through.  The  changes  of  the  future  cannot  be  greater 
than  the  changes  of  the  past ;  and  we  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  single  institution  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  the  most  permanent  of  human  institutions, 
excepting  always  churches. 

Let  us  look  forward,  therefore,  to  the  future  with 
confident  hope,  and  with  the  determination  that  we 
will  follow  the  example  of  our  fathers.  Let  us  look 
forward  with  the  determination  to  reconcile  liberty 
and  conservatism.  The  two  go  together ;  only  as  they 
are  united  can  a  safe  progress  be  assured.  One  of 
my  predecessors  said  to  the  assembled  graduates  of 
Harvard  College,  one  day,  that  Harvard  College  did 
not  care  to  what  denomination  in  religion  or  to  what 
party  in  politics  its  graduates  belonged  ;  but  Harvard 
College  did  care  that  whatever  denomination  or  what- 
ever party  a  graduate  of  the  college  belonged  to,  it 
should  always  be  the  most  liberal  portion  of  that 
denomination  or  that  party.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
bonds  of  sympathy  between  Harvard  and  Williams 
that  we  have  always  believed  at  Harvard  that  that 
was    the   creed   of    Williams.      We    have    seen   some 
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delightful  evidences  to-day  that  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
is  held  also  by  the  children. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  kind  way  in 
which  you  invited  me  to  be  present  and  to  speak  to 
this  gathering.  There  is  no  pleasanter  duty  for  the 
president  of  Harvard  College  than  to  look  upon  the 
assembled  multitudes  of  the  sons  of  her  younger  sisters. 
I  cannot  but  remember  that  the  graduates  of  this  Col- 
lege have  had,  as  the  orator  of  the  day  so  justly  said, 
a  very  wide  influence  upon  education  all  over  the  great 
West.  Here  are  two  gentlemen  present  to-day,  grad- 
uates of  Williams,  at  the  head  of  great  and  important 
State  universities.  If  we  examine  the  headships  of  the 
Western  colleges  and  universities  in  general,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  often  held  by  the  graduates  of  this 
very  group  of  New  England  colleges  whose  amity  and 
the  grounds  of  that  amity,  I  have  been  describing. 
I  met  lately,  in  a  short  journey  among  the  Western 
universities,  four  New  England  men  at  the  head  of 
four  State  universities,  all  of  whom  had  received  their 
education  in  New  England  colleges.  You  propagate 
far  and  wide,  gentlemen,  the  influences  which  lifted 
you  to  higher  things  while  you  studied  here.  We  all 
do  that ;  all  the  New  England  colleges  are  doing  that ; 
and  here  is  the  great  common  service  which  we  render 
to  our  beloved  country. 

President  Carter:  Now  will  Senator  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  give  us  five  minutes  before  he  has  to 
take  the  train  ? 
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SEN"ATOR  LODGE'S   SPEECH 

Mr.  President  :  When  you  ask  a  senator  of  the 
United  States  to  confine  his  remarks  to  five  minutes 
you  are  making  a  request  Httle  in  accordance  with  the 
general  customs  of  that  body.  I  think^  after  Senator 
Hoar's  letter,  I  ought  to  explain  why  I  am  here  at  all, 
as  he  alluded  to  public  duties  requiring  his  attention  in 
Washington.  We  felt  that  one  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  enough  for  a  day  or  two  until  that 
humorously  termed  "  debate  "  was  brought  to  an  end. 
The  period  of  legislation  by  the  process  of  physical 
exhaustion  begins  to-morrow,  and  I  hurry  away  from 
here  to  take  part  in  that  elevated  method  of  making 
laws  for  the  people  of  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Holmes,  in  some  very  familiar 
lines,  written  in  reference  to  another  centennial,  said,  — 

"  Little,  of  all  we  value  here, 
Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 
Without  both  looking  and  feeling  queer. 
In  fact,  there  's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  a  truth." 

Dedicated  to  the  service  of  truth,  certainly  an 
ancient  institution  of  learning  falls  within  that  cate- 
gory. It  at  least  does  not  need  any  of  the  water  from 
the  Spaniard's  fountain.  Williams  wakes  on  the  morn 
of  her  hundredth  year,  strong,  with  a  larger  capacity 
for  usefulness,  with  brighter  years  ahead  than  ever 
before.  The  light  of  unaccomplished  days  is  large  and 
lucent  round  her   brow.     She   gathers   strength  with 
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each  class  that  goes  out,  and  her  students  turn  back  to 
her  with  a  tenderer  love  because  they  are  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  their  grandfathers,  as 
the  generations  stretch  away  behind. 

If  you  will  pardon  the  weakness  incident  to  all 
human  nature,  I  will  say  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  day  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
high  honor  which  the  college  has  conferred  upon 
me.  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  it,  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  for  thanking  you.  I  have  also 
been  very  much  impressed,  as  I  have  listened  to  what 
has  been  said  about  the  life  and  the  career  of  the 
founder  of  this  college.  I  think  it  contains  a  very 
great  lesson  as  to  what  we  must  look  to  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  state.  He  felt  that  he  must  do  something  for 
his  country.  He  gave  his  all  toward  the  founding  of 
this  college ;  he  gave  to  his  country  his  life.  Those 
are  the  men  who  make  a  great  state.  Those  are  the 
men  who  ought  to  wear  the  laurels,  and  who  deserve 
the  honors.  In  these  modern  days  there  is  growing 
up  a  class  —  so  far  a  small  class,  thank  Heaven  —  of 
men  with  large  possessions,  which  they  enjoy  beneath 
the  laws,  and  which  they  owe  to  the  opportunities  of 
the  United  States.  Those  great  gifts,  to  my  thinking, 
impose  corresponding  duties.  I  think  they  should 
demand  of  men  that,  in  return  for  all  the  country  does 
for  them  and  has  done  for  them,  if  they  w^ould  not 
remain  "  mere  names  in  the  herd-book  of  humanity," 
they  should  try  to  serve  the  country  to  which  they 
owe  so  much.  If  they  do  not,  they  are  a  greater 
menace  to  this  country  than  the  people  whom  we  set 
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down  as  ignorant  and  criminal ;  for  it  is  in  such  abuse 
of  wealth  and  opportunity  that  the  weeds  of  socialism 
and  anarchy  and  disorder  thrive.  Those  men,  so 
greatly  gifted  and  so  highly  privileged,  owe  much  to 
their  country ;  but,  until  they  show  that  sense  of  duty, 
they  deserve  nothing  at  her  hands.  There  are  great 
questions  confronting  this  generation  and  the  one  that 
is  coming.  We  are  closing  one  century,  and  entering 
upon  another.  Mighty  questions  as  to  the  relations 
of  society,  of  labor  and  capital,  are  pushing  to  the 
front  all  over  the  civilized  world.  To  meet  them 
with  the  success  with  which  we  met  the  questions 
of  this  century,  we  need  men  with  the  sense  of  public 
responsibility  that  Ephraim  Williams  showed  when  he 
went  to  the  front  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  left 
his  property  behind  to  found  a  college  for  the  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

President  Carter  :  All  of  the  colleges  that  we 
have  thus  far  heard  from  belong  to  the  Puritans.  But 
there  was  a  colony  to  which  those  obnoxious,  on  the 
ground  of  religious  opinions,  to  the  strictest  defenders 
of  the  Established  Church  in  and  about  Boston,  went 
with  certainty  of  welcome.  It  was  an  enlightened 
colony,  with  the  illustrious  Roger  Williams  practically 
at  its  head.  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  college  of  that  colony  of  whose 
trustees  twenty-two  out  of  thirty-six  must  be  of  the 
denomination  called  Anti-pedobaptist,  and  only  four 
of  the  denomination  of  Congregationalists.  We  make 
less  of  the  distinction  between  Calvinist  and  Hopkinsian 
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than  once  we  did,  less  of  the  distinction  between  Bap- 
tist and  Pedobaptist.  I  do  not  know  how  "  anti"  the 
gentleman  whom  I  am  about  to  call  upon  is,  but  I  know 
that,  when  President  Andrews  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University,  Providence  smiled  upon 
him,  and  that  smile  has  broadened  out  into  a  laugh 
as  his  administration  has  gone  on.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  President  Andrews,  of  Brown 
University. 

PEESIDENT  ANDKEWS'S   SPEECH. 

When  I  think  of  the  poverty,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
midst  of  which  I  have  to  labor,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  undertake  to  answer  your  question  as  to  how 
"  anti  "  I  am,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  I  am  "  penny- 
ante."  In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen  of  Williams  College,  I  have 
had  it  in  my  thought  simply,  if  I  were  called  upon 
at  all,  to  respond  in  the  way  of  an  expression  of  the 
congratulations  of  the  institution  over  which  I  have 
the  great  honor  to  preside,  —  the  congratulations  of 
that  institution  to  the  grand  institution  whose  hun- 
dredth anniversary  you  are  celebrating  to-day.  1 
fished  around  in  my  mind,  while  some  of  the  other 
gentlemen  were  speaking,  for  some  bonds  of  union 
between  our  institution  and  this  one.  They  are  not 
very  plentiful.  You  are  upon  the  outposts  of  New 
England  in  one  direction,  and  we  are  on  the  outposts  of 
New  England,  and  in  the  opposite  direction.  Externally 
the  relations  between  these  two  colleges  have  not  been 
very  numerous  or  very  intimate.     But  I  was  reminded, 
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as  the  noble  orator  of  the  morning  was  giving  to  us 
those  grand  periods  of  his,  that  there  was  at  least  this 
point  of  unity  between  us,  that  the  veritable  methods, 
the  principles  and  the  aims,  that  have  been  exalted  in 
all  the  life  of  Williams  College,  have  been  those  that 
we  also,  in  our  way,  have  been  endeavoring  to  exalt. 
This  afternoon  I  thought  of  another  element  of  parity 
in  some  respect,  when  hint  was  made  of  the  poverty  of 
the  earliest  president  of  this  college.  I  thought  of  the 
letter,  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  letter 
referred  to,  —  perhaps  in  the  very  same  year,  —  that 
is  on  our  records  from  the  first  president  of  Brown 
University,  in  which  he  spoke  of  even  greater  humilia- 
tion in  the  direction  of  poverty.  He  was  writing  to  a 
friend  of  his  in  England,  and  he  said  that  he  was  very 
much  reduced ;  that  he  had  been  not  only  the  president 
of  a  college,  but  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  that  in  neither  capacity  had  he  received  a  cent  of 
salary  for  several  years,  and  therefore  he  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  look  for- 
ward to  starvation,  unless  some  one  came  to  his  relief 
He  wrote  that  there  were  in  the  house  at  the  moment 
of  writing  only  a  few  cords  of  wood,  two  or  three 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  eight  barrels  of  cider.  In 
view,  I  suppose,  of  the  latter  beverage,  he  thanked 
God,  and  took  courao-e. 

I  fear  I  ought  not  to  add  a  single  word  to  what  I 
have  said ;  but  a  thought  has  been  broached  by  two  or 
three  of  the  preceding  speakers,  with  regard  to  which 
my  heart  is  full,  and  has  been  full  during  the  whole  of 
this  auspicious  day.     It  has  seemed  to  me  again  and 
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again,  as  these  speakers  have  been  giving  you  their 
thoughts,  that  there  is  the  very  same  need  in  New 
England  of  a  Williams  College,  and  of  other  institutions 
to  do  the  very  same  work,  that  there  was  in  the  days 
when  Ephraim  Williams  made  his  will;  and  I  feel 
further,  and  with  equal  strength,  that  if  Williams 
College,  and  the  other  institutions  that  have  the  same 
aims,  do  their  duty  during  the  next  hundred  years  as 
well  as  Williams  College,  at  any  rate,  has  done  its  duty 
during  the  last  century,  the  problems  of  New  England 
life  that  have  been  referred  to  by  the  honorable  senator 
at  my  left  will  be  solved,  and  they  will  be  solved 
rightly ;  and  at  the  end  of  another  century  we  shall 
still  have  a  New  England  with  its  grand  life,  with  its 
heroic  aims,  with  its  infinitely  splendid  power  to  make 
character. 

Presidei^t  Carter  :  Let  us  pass  over,  for  a  moment, 
into  the  business  world,  and  let  me  present  to  you  a 
gentleman,  Scotch  by  birth,  American  by  adoption, 
who  has  achieved  distinojuished  success,  and  has  used 
his  accumulations  for  the  good  of  his  fellowmen,  — 
Andrew  Carnegie. 


MR.    CARNEGIE'S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  called  upon 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  five  minutes,  chiefly,  I 
think,  because  I  am,  of  all  the  invited  guests,  the  most 
utter  stranger  to  Williams  and  to  New  England,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.     But  I  wish  now,  before  speaking  further, 
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to  try  to  tell  you,  sir,  what  privilege  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  your  invited  guests  by  calling  us  here. 
To  say  that  we  have  had  a  delightful  time,  that  we 
have  enjoyed  this  celebration,  would  not  at  all  express 
my  feelings.  Sir,  we  have  had  an  opportunity,  —  one 
of  those  rare  opportunities  which  come  to  men  when 
contact  with  an  institution  of  learnino;  like  this 
strengthens  everything  that  is  good  within  us.  I 
thank  you  profoundly,  sir,  for  the  invitation  through 
which  I  am  enabled  to  receive  this  benefit. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  all  know  —  certainly  Dr.  Field 
knows  —  that  the  only  man  who  writes  a  good  book 
of  travels  is  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
country  he  visits.  That  is  quite  true,  gentlemen  ;  I 
have  written  two  books  myself  If  you  do  not  write 
a  book  upon  your  first  impressions  of  a  country,  you 
will  never  write  anything  very  good  about  it.  Now, 
I  wish  to  tell  you  in  three  minutes  three  impressions 
which  a  novice  like  myself  has  received  by  contact 
with  Williamstown  and  with  Williams  College. 

I  know  the  Puritans  all  came  from  England,  but  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  eloquent  orator  of  this 
morning  to  the  fact  that  the  only  reason  they  did  not 
come  from  Scotland  was  because  the  English  Puritan 
had  to  run  away ;  and  when  Scotland  was  called  upon 
to  uphold  the  banner  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  — 
not  for  herself  but  for  the  world,  —  she  dashed  back 
the  powers  of  England,  and  the  Puritans  of  Scotland 
stayed  at  home.  That  little  mountainous  land  taught 
the  world  then  and  there,  then  and  forever,  that  neither 
monarch,  priest,  pope,  nor  kaiser,  could  ever  prevail 
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over  the  determination  of  Scotchmen  to  rule  Scotland 
and  maintain  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  first  impression  that  I  will  speak  about  is  this : 
New  England  is  a  misnomer.  This  land  of  seven  states, 
called  New  England,  should  have  been  called  New 
Scotland.  I  judge  so  from  the  salaries  that  you  paid 
your  professors  in  those  early  days.  The  Scotch  pro- 
fessor cultivates  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal ;  and 
I  think  the  professors  of  Williams  must  have  cultivated 
it  upon  baked  beans. 

Another  impression  which  I  have  received  is  the 
same  which  has  struck  the  worthy  successor  of  Massa- 
chusetts senators,  —  the  question  of  wealth.  The  great 
lesson  which  I  have  received  here  to-day  is  the  coming 
—  yes,  the  present  —  dethronement  of  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  as  an  aim.  I  see  in  college  professors,  in  those 
men  who  value  learning  so  highly,  a  total  disregard  of 
wealth.  Surely  no  one  would  say  that  a  college  pro- 
fessor who  wished  wealth  would  choose  that  occupation. 
I  see  it  in  lawyers  who  will  resign  a  lucrative  practice 
to  be  judges  among  their  fellowmen.  I  see  it  in  our 
clergymen.  I  see  that  all  the  highest  natures  in  the 
world  are  animated,  not  by  vulgar  and  degrading  love 
of  wealth,  but  by  much  higher  aims.  And  this  leads 
me,  gentlemen,  to  hail  the  coming  of  the  day  in  which 
I  believe  that  the  man  who  dies  rich  will  die  disg-raced. 
The  senator  need  not  be  alarmed  about  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth.  Those  millionnaires  who  do  not  distribute 
their  wealth,  hand  it  over  to  their  children, — the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  distribution  that  can  be  imagined. 
If  any  millionnaire  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  wants 
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to  ruin  his  boy,  —  I  do  not  speak  of  exceptional  cases; 
no  man  has  a  right  to  consider  his  son  exceptional ; 
but  on  the  average,  if  a  man  wants  to  ruin  his  boy,  and 
make  him  something  neither  useful  to  the  state  nor 
creditable  to  himself,  —  let  him  hand  his  millions  over 
into  the  control  of  his  boy.  The  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  wealth  comes  on  apace.  Men  will  not  strive 
for  wealth ;  and  those  who  have  wealth  will  only  wish 
to  get  more,  that  they  may  use  it  to  good  ends,  and 
give  it  back  to  the  community  through  which  they 
have  been  enabled  to  accumulate  the  vast  sums  such 
as  accrue  to  large  employers  of  labor  under  our 
economic  conditions. 

One  word  more :  It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us 
to  forget  Williams.  We  could  not  forget  you,  if  we 
would ;  and  we  would  not,  if  we  could.  I  will  say  of 
Williams  as  Webster  said  of  Massachusetts:  I  shall 
enter  upon  no  eulogium  of  Williams.  Here  she  is. 
Her  past,  at  least,  is  secure.  As  to  your  future,  I  do 
indulge  the  confident  hope  that,  whatever  the  stream 
may  be  which  shall  flow  forth  from  Williams  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  national  life  of  the  republic,  it  will  be 
as  pure  as  the  streams  which  issue  from  your  surround- 
ing hills ;  and  as  it  passes  on  to  the  great  sea,  it  shall 
fertilize  and  stimulate  unto  bountiful  harvest  every 
field  which  it  touches  in  its  pilgrimage. 

President  Carter  :  When  Williams  College  was 
founded  there  were  no  women's  colleges,  and  there 
was  no  co-education  in  the  colleges.  We  expected 
to-day  to  have  had  the  heads  of  four  women's  col^ 
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leges  sitting  at  our  table.  By  the  death  of  a  relative, 
Mrs.  Mead  of  Mount  Holyoke  was  prevented  from 
coming ;  but  we  have  with  us  President  Taylor  of 
Vassar,  President  Seelye  of  Smith,  and  Miss  Shafer 
of  Wellesley.  I  will  call  upon  President  Taylor  of 
Vassar,  the  earliest  college  of  these  four. 


PRESIDENT   TAYLOR'S   SPEECH. 

Mr.  President,  Alumni  of  Williams,  and  Eriends  : 

I  bring  to  you  the  greetings  of  Vassar,  and  I  hope, 
on  behalf  of  the  other  women's  colleges,  that  I  may 
extend  also  their  congratulations  in  this  hour.  It  is 
a  very  significant  movement,  it  seems  to  me,  and  one 
that  perhaps  has  hardly  yet  gained  the  attention  which 
it  deserves  in  the  history  of  education,  —  this  work  for 
women.  Among  all  the  great  movements  that  we 
have  heard  treated  in  these  last  few  hours,  in  the 
great  conference  of  yesterday  and  in  the  other  discus- 
sions in  public  and  in  private  here,  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  single  one  that  merits  the  attention  of  the  educa- 
tional world  to-day  to  the  degree  that  is  deserved  by 
this  work  for  women.  We  may  talk  of  the  changes 
in  our  curriculum;  we  may  talk  of  those  mighty 
advances  that  have  been  made  under  the  lead  of  the 
great  universities  of  New  England,  and  under  that  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  we  may  discuss  all  these 
problems  that  have  arisen  and  that  are  not  yet  settled 
in  this  day  of  educational  theory,  but,  I  ask  you,  where 
is  there  a  movement  among  them  all,  where  is  there 
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an  influence,  that  touches  so  much  of  the  life  of 
America  as  this  work  of  woman's  education,  —  a  new 
movement  in  its  grand  proportions  of  to-day,  a  new 
movement  within  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ?  And  when  you  think  of  the  domestic  life  of 
America,  when  you  think  of  its  social  life,  when  you 
think  of  the  problems  of  sociology  that  are  confronting 
us,  where  is  there  an  influence  that  means  more  to  our 
country  than  that  of  the  educated  woman  ? 

It  is  easy  to  indicate  in  a  word  the  formative  period 
of  this  great  movement, — how  it  was  scattered  through 
New  England  and  New  York,  through  several  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  through  many  of  the  States  of 
the  South,  finding  expression  in  the  collegiate  world 
in  the  work  of  Oberlin  and  Antioch.  It  is  easy  to 
show  how  these  streams  gradually  grew  and  gath- 
ered force,  until  they  culminated  in  a  great  movement. 
But  we  should  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  chief  influences 
of  that  movement  did  we  not  also  remember  that  it 
w^as  out  of  the  years  of  the  dreadful  struggle  of  our 
country,  when  many  of  you  men  who  are  here  to-day 
were  in  the  front  of  the  conflict  and  fous-ht  for  this 
beloved  land,  —  it  was  in  that  day  that  your  mothers 
and  your  sisters  were  learning  in  their  homes,  in  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  in  the  demands  of  the  Civil  War, 
what  organization  meant,  and  the  new  responsibilities 
that  were  laid  upon  them  by  their  country.  And  syn- 
chronous with  the  close  of  the  war,  out  of  these  various 
movements  to  which  I  have  referred,  came  at  last  the 
answer  to  the  demand  of  the  new  generation,  in  the 
great  gift  of  Matthew  Yassar.     And  so,  out  of  the  for- 
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mative  period,  into  this  new  period  of  woman's  educa- 
tion we  pass. 

What  of  this  new  period,  which  we  may  well  call  a 
critical  period  ?  At  first  we  were  met  on  every  hand 
with  the  objections  which  are  still  the  staple  product 
of  visions  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  thought- 
less and  on  the  part  of  many  thinking  men  also  who 
have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  facts.  We  were  met 
with  the  challenge  that  the  physical  system  of  woman 
could  not  bear  the  strain ;  and  the  challenge  has  been 
answered  over  and  over  again  by  our  women's  colleges. 
We  were  challenged  with  the  fact  that  our  domestic 
and  social  life  was  threatened ;  and  we  have  sent  forth 
into  communities  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land  educated  women  who  have  known  enough 
and  who  have  had  tact  enough  still  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  women  in  society  and  in  the  home,  and  who 
have  seemed  to  be  in  no  more  danger  of  deluging 
society  with  the  Greek  language  than  you  gentlemen 
who  have  graduated  from  Williams.  We  were  met 
again  with  the  grave  question  of  woman's  mental  ca- 
pacity, and  again  and  again,  wherever  she  has  had  a 
fair  chance  to  demonstrate  it,  she  has  answered  that 
question,  —  in  Cambridge  in  England  and  in  Cambridge 
in  this  country,  —  and  she  is  answering  it  to-day  in  the 
imiversities  which  have  opened  their  doors.  East  and 
West,  to  women,  whether  in  their  undergraduate  or 
graduate  work. 

But  still  this  period  of  criticism  is  not  over,  although 
three  hundred  colleges  or  more  have  opened  their 
doors  to  women  since  Vassar  opened  its  doors  in  1865. 
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Although  the  movement  has  spread  until  more  than  a 
score  of  thousand  women  are  studying  in  the  colleges 
of  America  to-day,  it  is  yet  true  that  the  average  man 

—  and  I  fear  even  the  educated  and  college  man. 
who  has  not  known  the  work  of  the  woman's  collecre 

—  doubts  it.  It  is  true  that  he  has  no  real  faith  in  its 
efficacy,  and  I  fear  little  faith  in  its  thoroughness.  I 
am  met  on  every  hand  with  that  challenge,  which  you 
may  well  believe  is  not  a  grateful  one  to  the  soul  of  any 
honest  man  or  honest  woman,  representing  that  we  do 
very  good  work,  that  we  are  a  kind  of  high-class  board- 
ing-school, that  on  the  whole  we  are  doing  something 
for  the  education  of  womankind ;  but,  with  a  lordly  air 
that  we  hardly  appreciate,  we  are  told  that  the  standard 
of  the  college  is  for  men. 

Now,  I  stand  here  to-day  as  a  college  man,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, —  as  a  man  acquainted  not  a  little,  I  may  say,  with 
various  colleges  in  this  country ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  speaking  for  what  I  know  of  this  work,  that  in 
the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  this  country  the 
facilities  compare  well  with  the  general  colleges  for 
men  of  highest  rank,  and  that  the  work  done  is  as 
honest  and  as  thorough  as  that  done  in  any  college  for 
men.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Who  are  the 
teachers  in  a  large  section  of  our  schools  but  women  ? 
Do  you  think  that  a  trained  woman  cannot  teach  as 
well  as  a  trained  man  ?  And  if  that  be  the  question, 
we  are  not  confined  to  women  teachers.  We  have 
men  in  our  college  faculties,  and  do  you  think  that 
men  cannot  be  found  who  will  teach,  and  teach  effi- 
ciently?   Do  you  think,  as  you  look  into  the  faces  of  a 
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score  or  threescore  of  young  women  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  thought, 
and  capable  of  response  to  all  that  an  honest  and 
thorough  teacher  can  do  for  them  ?  I  plead  with  you, 
Mr.  President  and  brethren,  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
recog-nition  of  the  fact.  I  ask  for  nothino^  more  than 
that.  It  is  the  critical  period  of  woman's  education, 
but  we  deserve  recognition,  and  I  thank  you,  sir, 
to-day  for  the  recognition  which  is  accorded  to  this 
work  in  asking  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf 
of  it — a  recognition  on  this  centennial  occasion  of 
this  grand  old  college  which  has  stood  for  thorough- 
ness —  thoroughness  of  education  and  thoroughness  of 
manhood. 

Let  me  suggest  one  word  more  in  regard  to  the  third 
period  in  woman's  education.  It  is  a  fact ;  the  men 
who  do  not  believe  in  it  must  move  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  here  ;  it  stands  for  a  great  movement  and  a  sig- 
nificant one.  But  what  shall  be  its  future  ?  Are  we 
to  do  imiversity  work  also  in  our  women's  colleges  ? 
Here  is  the  problem  which  we  heard  discussed  so  ably 
by  Dean  Griffin  of  Johns  Hopkins  yesterday,  thrust 
upon  our  women's  colleges.  Something  has  been  done 
for  its  solution,  with  the  State  universities  of  the  West 
granting  all  of  their  privileges  to  women  ;  with  several 
of  our  leading  colleges  in  the  East  opening  their 
undergraduate  work,  or  at  least  their  graduate  work, 
to  women ;  with  the  great  forward  impulse  that  has 
been  given  to  the  movement  by  the  opening  of  the 
graduate  department  of  Yale  University  only  a  year 
or  two  ago ;  with  the  promise  from  Columbia  sure  to 
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come;  with  the  promise  indicated  even  at  our  oldest 
university  sure  to  be  realized  as  regards  its  graduate 
work.  Still  the  problem  is  before  us  :  are  we  to  add 
the  university  feature  to  our  colleges,  or  are  we  to  be 
colleges  in  the  simplest,  purest,  highest,  noblest  sense 
of  the  old  American  word  ?  Whatever  it  may  be,  Mr. 
President  and  gentlemen,  the  movement,  as  I  have 
said,  is  here.  It  is  one  of  the  most  significant  in 
American  education,  and  deserves  from  every  thought- 
ful man  the  consideration  and  the  interest  which  he 
gives  to  the  education  of  his  own  sex. 

But  happily  the  day  is  also  coming  when  there  will 
be  no  further  consideration  of  the  education  of  woman 
as  such  ;  when  our  educational  conventions  shall  no 
longer  appoint  speakers  upon  this  specific  phase  of 
education ;  but  when  we  shall  discuss  everywhere  the 
simple  education  of  a  personality,  the  development  of 
a  character,  the  training  of  a  mind. 

President  Carter  :  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
stolen  more  than  one  professor  from  us.  Of  course  it 
is  very  natural,  when  a  lady  gets  to  be  a  hundred  years 
old,  that  the  young  girl  of  only  eighteen  or  twenty 
should  take  the  jewels.  We  have  been  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  in  that  way,  but  we  do  not  always  like  the 
self-complacency  of  the  young  girl  when  she  takes  the 
jewels ;  but  we  will  be  forgiving,  in  view  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  which  President  Gilman  and  the  pro- 
fessors whom  he  has  taken  from  us  are  doing  for  all 
the  colleo:es  of  the  land. 
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PRESIDENT   OILMAN'S   SPEECH. 

I  THOUGHT  you  would  excuse  me,  Mr.  President,  from 
coming  forward  to  say  openly  and  publicly  what  I 
knew  I  should  have  the  opportimity  of  saying  to  you 
privately  and  individually ;  but  since  I  am  called  out 
I  will  say  one  or  two  words. 

One  is  that  I  have  noticed  in  all  the  drift  of  the  talk 
to-day,  that  the  East  and  the  West  have  been  spoken 
of,  but  the  South  has  hardly  been  mentioned.  Do  not 
forget  that  there  is  a  great  body  of  people  at  the  South 
struggling  after  higher  education.  I  have  noticed  also 
that  almost  all  the  way  through  the  discussions  to-day 
there  has  been  a  historic  note,  —  an  admirable  one,  one 
with  which  all  our  hearts  beat  in  sympathy.  But  there 
is  also  a  prophetic  note  to  be  sounded  ;  there  is  a  future 
before  us.  As  I  heard  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
president  of  Yale  College  refer  to  the  close  relations 
which  existed  between  Yale  and  Williams  in  the  past, 
I  said  to  myself  that  some  eighty  years  hence,  when 
the  centennial  of  Johns  Hopkins  university  is  cele- 
brated, one  of  the  speakers  will  be  called  upon  to  tell 
of  the  relations  existing  between  Baltimore  and  Wil- 
liamstown  in  those  early  days.  For  his  benefit  I  will 
say  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  bring  together 
a  faculty  for  that  institution,  it  was  Williams  College 
that  furnished  the  leader  in  science  in  the  person  of 
Professor  Remsen,  our  professor  of  chemistry.  And 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  study  of  psychology, 
which  had  so  long  been  promoted  here,  was  to  take 
new    phases    and    require    new   methods,   it    was    to 
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Stanley  Hall,  a  graduate  of  this  college,  that  Johns 
Hopkins  University  turned.  And  when  it  became 
necessary  to  carry  the  microscope  to  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  and  study,  in  the  minute  forms  of  marine 
life,  the  phenomena  of  biological  existence,  it  was  to 
Dr.  William  K.  Brooks,  whom  you  have  this  day  hon- 
ored, that  Johns  Hopkins  University  turned.  We 
claim  that  Dr.  Brooks  has  made  one  of  the  most 
profound  analyses  that  have  appeared  since  the  days 
of  Charles  Darwin.  Then  again,  when  it  was  deemed 
important  that  methods  of  education  should  be  repre- 
sented among  us,  and  that  fresh  and  earnest  attention 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  formation  of  character,  where  did  we 
turn  but  to  Williams  College,  and  ask  for  one  of  its 
graduates  to  come  and  show  us  the  method  how ;  and 
so  we  took  Dean  Griffin.  As  one  who  sits  day  after 
day  consulting  with  these  four  or  five  men,  —  Griffin 
and  Eemsen  and  Brooks  and  Murray,  —  on  various 
matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  regard 
Williams  College  as  the  fountain  of  common  sense. 

President  Carter  :  When  I  remember  the  unani- 
mous welcome  given  to  Professor  Briggs  this  morning, 
I  feel  that  the  spirit  of  peace  will  descend  upon  us  if  he 
shall  say  a  few  words  to  us  in  closing  our  celebration. 
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PKOFESSOR  BEIGGS'S   SPEECH. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  of  Williams  College: 

Allow  me  to  bring  to  you  the  greetings  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
noble  history,  and  to  wish  for  you  a  still  more  success- 
ful future  and  abundant  usefulness  in  every  department 
of  your  work.  Allow  me  also  to  express  our  thanks 
for  the  honor  that  you  have  put  upon  an  unworthy 
member  of  the  Union  faculty.  We  are  no  strangers 
to  the  men  of  Williams.  I  have  never  been  to  Wil- 
liamstown  before,  and  walked  about  these  noble  hills ; 
but  I  have  been  privileged  to  look  upon  the  faces  and 
characters  and  lives  of  men  in  twenty  different  classes 
that  have  issued  from  the  walls  of  this  institation,  and 
I  have  learned  to  know  Williams  in  its  noblest  fruit,  in 
these  young  men  who  have  gone  forth  into  the  gospel 
ministry. 

In  listening  to  what  I  have  heard  to-day,  I  have 
asked  myself  the  question,  what  is  the  relation  of 
Union  Seminary  to  Williams  College  ?  I  cannot  say 
that  we  are  the  mother  or  the  sister  or  the  brother  of 
Williams.  Our  relation  is  still  more  intimate  than  that 
of  the  colleges  mentioned  here  to-day,  because  our 
alumni  are  the  same.  When  I  look  upon  the  faces 
of  many  who  are  gathered  together  here,  I  see  faces 
that  have  been  in  my  own  class-room,  besides  faces 
that  honored  Union  Seminary  before  I  was  privileged 
to  enter  its  faculty.  It  almost  seems  as  if  I  were  in 
a  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  Union  Seminary,  so  closely 
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are  we  related  to  each  other.  Therefore  I  may  say, 
possibly,  that  we  are  the  right  arm  of  Williams  Col- 
lege ;  that  is,  we  take  the  men  whom  you  have  trained  • 
here  to  the  utmost  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to 
whom  you  have  given  the  preparatory  education  which 
is  necessary  in  all  the  professions  and  in  all  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  and  then  we  build  them  higher  in  the 
theological  department,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
noblest  of  all  works,  —  the  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

The  question  has  been  asked  this  afternoon.  Is  reli- 
gion to  die  out  of  the  colleges  ?  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  president  of  Harvard  in  his  answer  to  that  question. 
But  we  are  passing  through  a  transformation  at  the 
present  time  in  all  departments  of  religion.  It  is 
necessary  that  religion  should  be  eliminated  from  sec- 
tarianism ;  it  is  necessary  that  theology  should  be 
separated  once  for  all  and  forever  from  denomina- 
tionalism ;  it  is  still  more  necessary  that  Christian 
morality  should  rise  far  above  any  form  whatever  of 
ecclesiasticism.  We  are  now  learning  the  great  uni- 
ties of  Christianity,  in  religion,  doctrine,  and  morals; 
and  I  think  that,  as  we  advance  in  learning  the  solu- 
tion of  these  great  problems,  religion  will  not  decrease 
in  the  colleges,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  will  increase, 
and  increase  with  freedom  and  with  power  as  it  as- 
sumes new  forms  and  shapes  itself  to  all  the  manifold 
necessities  of  the  modern  life,  so  different  from  the 
older  life  of  our  predecessors. 

And  so  it  will  be  in  the  theolos-ical  seminaries.  A 
great  mistake,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  made  in  the 
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former  generations  in  the  relation  of  the  theological 
school  to  the  college.  It  has  been  thought  necessary 
that  the  theological  student  should  live  a  separate  life ; 
that  he  should  separate  himself  from  all  his  associa- 
tions in  the  college  ;  that  he  should  keep  clear  from  all 
affiliations  with  the  university;  that  he  should  look 
upon  all  the  developments  of  science  and  art  with  some 
degree  of  suspicion ;  that  he  should  fear  and  tremble 
lest  in  some  way  they  should  encroach  upon  the  field 
of  religion  and  bring  disaster  upon  the  systems  of 
theology.  But  all  this  is  changing.  We  are  now 
seeing  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  an  open- 
eyed  religion,  which  looks  all  around  and  at  all  the 
phases  of  truth.  "We  are  now  beginning  to  see  that 
all  truth  is  the  daughter  of  God ;  that  there  cannot  be 
any  truth  whatever  in  science  or  art  which  does  not 
come  into  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  which  cannot  be 
grasped  to  the  heart  of  Christianity.  We  welcome, 
therefore,  the  results  of  all  the  sciences,  of  all  the  arts, 
of  all  human  studies.  And  the  theology  of  the  future 
will  be  a  comprehensive  theology,  —  a  theology  which 
will  again  regain  the  royal  crown  which  has  been  put 
off  from  her  head  because  she  neglected  her  high  call- 
ing. She  will  once  more  assume  her  prerogative,  and 
march  on  with  all  the  other  sciences,  recognizing  them 
as  her  sisters  and  brothers  and  friends.  She  will  re- 
ceive from  them  a  welcome,  and  she  will  be  enabled 
to  construct  a  nobler  religion,  a  higher  type  of  the- 
ology, and  a  grander  Christian  ethics,  which  will 
make  Christianity  applicable  to  all  the  social  and  all 
the  ethical  problems  of  our  times.     I  thank   you  for 
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your  attention  and  for  your  kindness  to  Union  Sem- 
inary and  myself. 

President  Carter  :  The  benediction  will  be  pro- 
nounced by  Bishop  Lawrence. 

Bishop  Lawrence  :  May  the  God  who  was  with  our 
fathers  bless  us.  May  his  face  forever  shine  upon  us 
and  upon  those  who  are  to  follow  us.  May  he  for- 
ever lift  up  his  countenance  upon  this  place  and  upon 
our  whole  land ;  and  may  we,  and  those  who  are  to 
follow  us,  forever  live  under  the  benediction  of  his 
peace,  through  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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Brewster,  John  M.,  A.B.  1839 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Briggs,  Charles  A.,  D.D.    LL.D.,   Professor  in 

Union  Theological  Seminary New  York  City 

Briggs,  William  A.,  A.B.  1860 Oak  Lawn,  R.  L 

Bronson,  Oliver,  A.B.  1858 New  York  City. 

Brooks,  William  K.,  A.B.  1870 Baltimore,  Md. 

Broughton,  William  R.,  A.B.  1887 New  York  City. 

Brown,  Herbert  J.,  A.B.  1885 Berlin  Mills,  N.  H. 

Brown,  Orton,  A.B.  1892 Berlin,  N.  H. 

Buck,  Samuel  W.,  A.B.  1867 Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Buckham,  Mathew  H.,  D.D.,  President  of  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont Burlington,  Vt. 

Bullard,  Charles  B.,  A.B.  1875 Parsippany,  N.  J. 

Bullock,  James  W.,  A.B.  1881 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Burden,  Joseph  W.,  A.B.  1872 Lenox,  Mass. 

Burke,  Charles  E  ,  A.B.  1884 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Burr,  Charles  H.,  A.B.  1868 Williamstown,  IMass 

Burr,  Thomas  S.,  A.B.  1887 Fairhaven,  Wash. 
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Calkins,  Lyman  D.,  A. B.  1867 Eockaway,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Mollis  A Seymour,  Conn. 

Campbell,  William  R.,  A. B.  1876 Boston,  Mass. 

Canby,  William  M.,  Jr.,  A.B.  1891       ....  Wilmington,  Del. 

Canfield,  James  H.,  A.B.  18G8 Lincoln,  Neb. 

Canfield,  John  D.,  A.B.  1866 Morristown,  N.  J. 

Carnegie,  Andrew New  York. 

Carpenter,  William  R.,  A.B.  1892 Pittsfield,  ]\Iass. 

Carrington,  Geo.  M.,  A.B.  1861 W.  Winsted,  Conn. 

Carter,  Franklin,  A.B.  1862 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Chamberlin,  Albert,  A.B.  1849     ......  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Childs,  Edward  XL,  A.B.  1891 Cambridge,  Mass. 

Childs,  Henry  A.,  LL.D.,  Justice  oj  the  Supreme 

Court  oJ  N.Y. Medina,  N.  Y. 

Childs,  Milford  W.  1892 Medina,  N.  Y. 

Chipperfield,  George  F.,  A.B.  1876 Malone,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Charles  G.,  A.B.  1848 New  York  City. 

Clark,  Henry  S.,  A.B.  1878 New  York  City. 

Clark,  Robert  A.,  A.B.  1885 Springfield,  Mass. 

Clark,  T.  Jarvis,  A.B.  1836 Northfield,  ]\Iass. 

Clark,  Willard  B.,  Town  Clerk  of  Williams  I  oivn    .  Williamstown,  ]\Iass. 

Clarke,  Samuel  F.,  B.S.  1878,  Yale  S.S.    .     .     .  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Cleminshaw,  Wm.  H.,  A.B.  1890 Cleveland.  O. 

Cleveland,  Charles  D.,  A.B.  1892 Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cluett,  Albert  E.,  A.B.  1893 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cluett,  W^alter  H.,  1893 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cole,  Charles  S.,  A.B.  1870 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Cole,  Irving  T.,  A.B.  1887 Seattle,  Wash. 

Collier,  Edward  J.,  A.B.  1893 Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Colt,  Henry,  A.B.  1878 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Colt,  James  D.,  A.B.  1884 Boston,  ]\Iass. 

Conant,  Franklin  S.,  A  B.  1893 Williamstown,  IMass. 

Connitt,  George  W.,  A.B.  1849 New  York  City. 

Connor,  Leartus,  A.B.  1865 Detroit,  Mich. 

Cookingham,  George  T.,  A.B.  1884 Lee,  Mass. 

Cooley,  Robert  C,  A.B.  1891 Springfield,  Mass. 

Corliss,  Charles  A.,  A.B.  1890 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cornwell,  Henry  B.,  A.B.  1843 Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Corwin,  John  H.,  A.B.  1875 New  York  City. 

Count,  Elmer  E.,  A.B.  1885 Florence,  Italy. 

Cowen,  George,  A.B.  1891 Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

Coyle,  John  P.,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational 

Church,  North  Adams North  Adams,  IMass. 

Crandall,H.  Burr,  A.B.  1850 Boston,  Mas.s. 

Crowell,  Edward  R.,  A.B.  1883 Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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Curtis,  Lucius  Q.,  A.B.  1835 Hartford,  Conn. 

Cutler,  Elijah,  A.B.  1856 Boston,  Mass. 

Cutler,  James  T.,  A.B.  1890 Boston,  Mass. 

Dale,  T.  Nelson,  U.  S.  Geologic  Survey     .     .     .  Williarastown,  Mass. 

Daly,  A.  J.,  A.B.  1893 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Dana,  Stephen  W.,  A.B.  1861 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Danforth,  Bushnell,  A.B.  1878 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Danforth,  Keyes,  A.B.  1816 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Davenport,  Francis  H.,  A.B.  1870 Boston,  Mass. 

Davenport,  John  G.,  A.B.  1863 Waterbury,  Conn. 

Davis,  Thomas  W.,  A.B.  1866 Waverly,  Mass. 

Davis,  William  V.  W.,  Pastor  of  (he  First  Church 

ofPittsfield     .     .     o Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Davison,  Charles  A.,  A.B.  1845 New  York  City. 

De  Camp,  Allen  F.,  A.B.  1871 Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Delano,  Eugene,  A.B.,  1866 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Demond,  Frank  J.,  A.B.  1882 Springfield,  Mass. 

Denison,  John  H.,  A.B.  1862 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Denton,  Theodore  J.,  A.B.  1845 New  Hampton.N.  J. 

Dewey,  Arthur  J Bennington,  Vt. 

Dewey,  Francis  H.,  A.B.  1876 Worcester,  Mass. 

Dewey,  George  T.,  A.B.  1879 Worcester,  Mass. 

Dewey,  Harry  P.,  A.B.  1884 Concord,  N.  H. 

Dewey,  John  C,  A.B.  1878 Worcester,  Mass. 

Dewey,  Justin,  A.B.  1858 Springfield,  Mass. 

Dodd,  Cyrus  M.,  A.B.  1855 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Dodge,  Raymond,  A.B.  1893 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Donald,  Elijah  W.,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  Boston,  ISIass. 

Dowd,  Charles  N.,  A.B.  1879 New  York  City. 

Downs,  RosciusY.,  A.B.  1883 Ansonia,  Conn. 

DrlscoU,  George  W.,  A.B.  1881 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Driscoll,  Michael  E.,  A.B.  1877 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dunbar,  James  R.,  A.B.  1871 Brookline,  Mass. 

Dwight,  Henry  W.  1891 Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale 

University New  Haven,  Conn. 

Edson,  Hanford  W.,  A.B.  1890 Williamstown,  Mass 

Egleston,  Melville,  A.B.  1870 New  York  City. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Harvard 

University Cambridge,  Mass. 

Emerson,  Oliver  P.,  A.B.  1868 Honolulu,  H.  L 

Esselburn,  Elmer  E.,  A.B.  1888 Lodi,  Ohio. 

Everett,  William,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Picpresentative     .  Quincy,  Mass. 
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Farnsworth,  Frederick  T.,  A.B.  1873,  Tufls  College  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Farr,  Daniel  C,  A.B.  1872 Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Feruald,  Orlando  M.,  A.B.  1864,  Harvard.     .     .  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Ferry,  Frederick  Carlos,  A.B.  1891 "Williamstown,  Mass. 

Field,  Aaron  W.,  A.B.  1865 New  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Field,  Charles,  A.B.  1881 Athol,  Mass. 

Field,  Henry  M.,  A.B.  1838 New  York  City. 

Fitch,  Robert  G.,  A.B.  1870 Boston,  Mass. 

Fitschen,  John  F.,  Jr.,  A.B.  1889 Waterville,  N.  Y. 

Fletcher,  Herbert  H.,  A.B.  187 9 Boston,  Mass. 

Flint,  George  Henry,  A.B.  1886 Lincoln,  Mass. 

Francis,  Arthur  W.,  A.B.  1890 New  York  City. 

Francis,  Lewis  W.,  A.B.  1888 Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

Freeman,  Wallace,  A.B.  1867 North  Adams,  Mass. 

French,  J.  Clement,  A.B.  1853 Newark,  N.  J. 

Ford,  George  A.,  A.B.  1872 Sidon,  Syria. 

Forsyth,  Robert,  A.B.  1868 Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Foster,  Matthias  L.,  A.B.  1881    ......  New  York  City. 

Foster,  William  L Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Foxcroft,  Frank,  A.B.  1871 =  Boston,  Mass. 

Gale,  John  B.,  A.B.  1842 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Gallagher,    William,   D.D,    Ph.D.,    Principal    of 

Williston  Seminary Easthampton,  Mass. 

Garfield,  Abram,  A.B.  1893 Mentor,  Ohio. 

Garfield,  Irwin  McDowell,  A.B.  1893     ....  Mentor,  Ohio. 
Gates,  Merrill  E.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  President 

of  Amherst  College Amherst,  Mass. 

Geer,  Danforth,  A.B.  1879 Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Geer,  Walter,  A.B.  1878 New  York  City. 

Gibbs,  Herbert  R.,  A.B.  1871 Newtonville,  Mass. 

Gibbs,  Josiah  W.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Yale 

University New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gilbert,  William  B.,  A.B.  1868 Portland,  Oregon. 

Gillette,  Edwin  J.,  A.B.  1888 Waterbury,  Conn. 

Gillette,  John  W.,  A.B.  1882 Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Gilfillan,  Andrew  Boyd,  A.B.  1893 Peoria,  N.  Y. 

Oilman,   Daniel    C,   LL.D.,  President   of  Johns 

Hopkins  University Baltimore,  Md. 

Gladden,  Washington,  A.B.  1859 Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gleason,  Herbert  W.,  A.B.  1877 Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Glen,  Willard  A.,  A.B.  1888 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Clarence  M.,  A.  B.  1891,  Princeton  .     .  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Gosman,  Abraham,  A.B.  1843 Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Granger,  William  D.,  A.B.  1869 BroutvUle,  N.  Y. 
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Graves,  Rufus  R.,  A.B.  1891 New  York  City. 

Greene,  H.  N.,  A.B.  1893 Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

Greeuough,  James  C,  A.B.  1860 Westfield,  Mass. 

Griffin,  Edward  H.,  A.B.  1862 Baltimore,  Md. 

Griffin,  Henry  L.,  A.B.  1868    . Bangor,  Me. 

Griffin,  Solomon  B.,  A.B.  1872 Springfield,  Mass. 

Gross,  Charles,  A.B.  1878 Cambridge,  Mass. 

Grosvenor,  William  M.,  A.B.  1885 Lenox,  Mass. 

Crush,  James  W.,  A.B.  1858 Millville,  N.  Y. 

Gunster,  Frederick  W.,  A.B.  1867 Scranton,  Pa. 

Gurley,  William  F.,  A.B.  1882 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Charles  Cuthbert,  A.B.  1872       ....  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  A.B.  1867 Worcester,  Mass. 

Halley,Eben,  A.B.  1864 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hammond,  E.  Payson,  A.B.  1858 Hartford,  Conn. 

Harding,  William  G.,  A.B.  1857 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Hardy,  John  D.,  A.B.  1882 Boston,  Mass. 

Harrington,  Nathan  R.,  A.B.  1893 Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Harrison,  George  B.,  A.B.  1886 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hartranft,  Chester  D.,  D.D.,  President  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary Hartford,  Conn. 

Haskins,  Frank  H.,  A.B.  1893 Springfield,  Mass. 

Hastings,  Benjamin  F.,  A.B.  1861 Whitman,  Mass. 

Hawkes,  Theron  H.,  A.B.  1844 Springfield,  Mass. 

Hayes,  Oliver  B.,  A.B.  1850 Dalton,  Mass. 

Haynes,  Charles  S.,  A.B.  1891 Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Herrick,  Frederick  M.,  A.B.  1883 New  York  City. 

Hewitt,  John  H.,  A.B.  1859,  Yale  University      .  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hibbard,  Charles  L.,  A.B.  1892 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Hill,  Horace  G.,  A.B.  1879 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hitchcock,  Abner  P.,  A.B.  1873 New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Hoisington,  Henry  R.,  A.B.  1857     .....  Coventry,  Conn. 

Hollister,  William  H.,  Jr.,  A.B.  1870    ....  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Howe,  Fisher,  Jr.,  A.B.  1872 Boston,  Mass. 

Hopkins,  Albert  W.,  A.B.  1891 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hopkins,  Archibald,  A.B.  1862 Washington,  D.  C. 

Honkins,  Erastus,  A.B.  1890 Worcester,  Mass. 

Hopkins,  Henry,  A.B.  1857 Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hopkins,  Wm.  S.  B.,  A.B.  1855 Worcester,  Mass. 

Houghton,  Albert  C North  Adams,  Mass. 

Hoyt,  Willard,  A.B.  1892 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  J.  Clark,  A.B.  1877 Holyoke,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  John  P.,  A.B.  1883 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hubbard,  William  N.,  A.B.  1883 New  York  City. 
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Hubbell,  Charles  Bulkley,  A.B.  1874     ....  New  York  City. 

Humes,  Samuel,  A.B.  1891 Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 

Huntington,  Charles  W.,  A.B.  1876      ....  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hutton,  Alfred  J.,  A.B.  1866 Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Huyck,  Edmund  N.,  A.B.  1888 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Huyck,  John  N.,  A.B.  1893 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hyde,  Charles  M.,  A.B.  1852 Honolulu,  H.  I. 

Hyde,  Henry  K.,  A.B.  1887 Ware,  Mass. 

Ide,  James  M.,  A.B.  1871 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Isham,  Edward  S.,  A.B.  1857 Chicago,  lU. 

James,  Henry  M Minneapolis,  Minn. 

James,  Lewis  A.  1885 Saratoga  Springs, N.Y. 

Jenkins,  Frank  E.,  A.B.  1878 Palmer,  Mass. 

Jenkins,  McGregor Boston,  Mass. 

Jenkins,  Weston,  1867 Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jenks,  Edwin  F.,  A.B.  1893 Adams,  Mass. 

Jennings,  Isaac,  A.B.  1871 Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jesup,  Morris  K New  York  City. 

Jewett,  Freeborn  G.,  Jr.,  A.B.  1888      ....  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jewett,  W.  Kennon,  A.B.  1879 Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Jerome,  Eugene  M.,  A.B.  1867 New  York  City. 

Johnson,  Wolcott,  H.,  A.B.  1883 Boston,  Mass. 

Johnston,  George  F.,  A.B.  1889 Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Joslin,  Charles  S.,  A.B.  1851 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Joy,  Edmund  S.,  A.B.  1886 Newark,  N.  J. 

Judson,  H.  P.,  A.B.  1870 Chicago,  111. 

Kellogg,  Justin,  A.B.  1865 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Kemp,  Robert  M.,  A.B.  1885 New  York  City. 

Kennedy,  Howard,  Jr.,  A.B.  1889 Omaha,  Neb. 

Kilbon,  John  L.,  A.B.  1886 Boston,  Mass. 

King,  Alexander New  York  City. 

King,  Edward  A.,  A.B.  1878 Troy,  N.  Y. 

King,  Nathan  S.,  A.B.  1849 Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Kingsbury,  Frederick  J.,  LL.D.,  Felloio  of  Yale 

Corporation Waterbury,  Conn. 

Kingsley,  J.  Sterling,  A.B.  1875  .     .       Tufts  College,  near  Boston,  Mass 

Kirby,  Nathaniel  H.  1883 Concord,  Mass. 

Knight,  Horatio  G Easthampton,  Mass. 

Knowlson,  James  S.,  A.B.  1843 Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

Knowlson,  John,  A.B.  1855 Poultney,  Vt. 

Knox,  Henry  E.,  A.B.  1856 New  York  City. 
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Lansing,  John  P.,  A.B.  1844 West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Lasell,  Josiah  M.,  A.B.  1886 Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Lawrence,    Arthur,    D.D.,    Rector   of  St.  Paul's 

Church Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Lawreuce,  William,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  .     .  Cambridge,  Mass, 

Leake,  Richard  B.,  A.B.  1879 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Leavitt,  Burke  F.,  A.B.  1868 Chicago,  111. 

Lee,  H.  Shumway,  A.B.  1889 Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lefavour,  Henry,  A.B.  1883 Wiiliamstown,  Mass. 

Leonard,  Edgar  C,  A.B.  1886 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Leonard,  Gardner  C,  A.B.  1887 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Everett  E.,  A.B.  1862 Haddam,  Conn. 

Lewis,  Hiram  L.,  A.B.  1852 Chicago,  111. 

Little,  James,  A.B.  1841 Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Livingston,  Stephen  T.,  A.B.  1887 South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Locke,  John  P.,  A.B.  1893 Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Lockwood,  John  H.,  A.B.  1868 Westfield,  Mass. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  U.  S.  Senator Boston,  Mass. 

Loomis,  Elihu,  A.B.,  1847 Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Loveland,  Ralph Saginaw,  Mich. 

Low,  Seth,  LL.D.,  President  of  Columbia  College  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ludlow,  H.  S.,  A.B.  1892 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Lyons,  James  H.,  A.B.  1887 Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W.,  A.B.  1867 New  York  City. 

McDonald,  James  R.,  A.B.  1889 Hartford,  Conn. 

Makely,  George  N.,  A.B.  1883 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Malley,  Edward  B.,  A.B.  1868 Cambridge,  Mass. 

Marsh,  Dwight  W.,  A.B.  1842 Amherst,  Mass. 

Marsh,  Rolph,  A.B.  1892 Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Marvin,  William  T.  R.,  A.B.  1854 Boston,  Mass. 

Mason,  George  A.,  A.B.  1891 Chicago,  111. 

Mather,  Edward  E.,  A.B.  1868 Wiiliamstown,  Mass. 

Mather,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  A.B.  1889 Wiiliamstown,  Mass. 

Mather,  Frederick,  1885 Wiiliamstown,  Mass. 

Mead,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  A.B.  1893 Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Mears,  Leverett,  A.B.  1874,  Amherst     ....  Wiiliamstown,  Mass. 

Meigs,  John,  Principal  of  Hill  School     ....  Pottstown,  Penn. 

Miller,  Ansel  I.,  A.B.  1881 Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Miller,  Charles  E.  1893 Norwalk,  Conn. 

Miller,  Mrs.  J.  Leland Sheffield,  Mass. 

Miller,  William  S.,  A.B.  1890      o Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Mills,  Franklin  H.,  A.B.  1893 Pottstown,  Pa. 

Mills,  George  F.,  A.B.  1862 Amherst,  Mass. 

Mitchell,  William  W.,  A.B.  1839 Cummington,  Mass. 
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Mockridge,  Emmons  T.,  A.B.  1846 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Myer,  John  E.,  A.B.  1867 Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mygatt,  Lemuel  C,  A.B.  1870 New  York  City. 

Mynderse,  Wilhelmus,  A.B.  1871 New  York  City. 

Nelson,  Thomas,  A.B.  1836 New  York  City. 

Newell,  G.  Kennedy,  A.B.  1887 Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Niven,  Thornton  M.,  Jr.,  A.B.  1855     ....  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Norton,  Benjamin,  A.B.  1876 New  York  City. 

Norton,  John  T.,  A.B.  1886 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Olds,  Frank  W.,  A.B.  1876 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Paine,  Willis  S.,  1868 New  York  City. 

Parsons,  Andrew,  A.B.,  1857 Knox,  N.  Y. 

Parsons,  Eben  B.,  A.B.  1859 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Partridge,  Joseph  L.,  A.B.  1828 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Patterson,  Edward,   LL.D.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  New  York New  York  City. 

Pattison,  Thomas  H.,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Rochester 

Theological  Seminary Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Peabody,  Endicott,  Master  of  Groton  School    .     .  Groton,  Mass. 

Peabody,  James  E.,  A.B.  1892 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Pease,  Charles  B.  F.,  A.B.  1886 West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Pease,  Frederick  W.,  A.B.  1879 West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Peck,  Ezra  J.,  A.B.  1851 Owego,  N.  Y. 

Peck,  James  I.,  A.B.  1887 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Peck,  Thomas  D.,  A.B.  1880 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Peloubet,  Francis  N.,  A.B.  1853 Auburndale,  Mass. 

Perkins,  Ralph  W Gloucester,  Mass. 

Perry,  Arthur  L.,  A.B.  18.52 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Perry,  Alfred  T.,  A.B.  1880 Hartford,  Conn. 

Perry,  Carroll,  A.B.  1890 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Person,  H.  Grant,  A.B.  1891 Bachellersville,  N.  Y. 

Phillips,  Benjamin  F.,  A.B.  1852 Sheffield,  Mass. 

Pise,  David,  A.B.  1838 Glendale,  Ohio. 

Poler,  John  S.,  A.B.  1843 Tacoma,  D.  C. 

Porter,  John  S.,  A.B.  1888 Prague,  Bohemia,  Europe. 

Porter,  William  D.,  A.B.  1850 New  York  City. 

Potter,  Andrew,  A.B.  1856 North  Adams,  Mass. 

Potter,  Frank  E.,  A.B.  1885 Portland,  Conn. 

Potter,  Joel  S.,  A.B.  1866 Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Pratt,  D.  Butler,  A.B.  1883 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pratt,  Frederick  S.,  A.B.  1882 Bennington,  Vt. 

Pratt,  Louis  W.,  A.B.  1883 Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Pratt,  Waldo  S.,  A.B.  1878 Hartford,  Conn. 

Pressey,  Charles  P.,  A.B.  1893 Hamstead,  N.  H. 

Rankin,  Walter  M.,  A.B.  1879 Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rankin,  William,  A.B.  1831 Newark,  N.  J. 

Ransom,  Paul  C,  A.B.  1886 Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Raymond,  George  L.,  A.B.  1862 Princeton,  N.  J. 

Raynolds,  George  C,  A.B.  1861 Van,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Reynolds,  Marcus  T.,  A.B.  1890 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rich,  Francis  H.,  A.B.  1879 Shushan,  N.  Y. 

Richards,  Zalmon,  A.B.  1836 Washington,  D.  C. 

Richardson,  George  L.,  A.B.  1888 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rice,  Arthur  H.,  A.B.  1876 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Rice,  Richard  A.,  A.B.  1868,  Yale  University       .  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Rice,  William  B.,  A.B.  1844 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Robinson,  Arthur,  A.B.  1870 North  Adams,  Mass. 

Robinson,  James  T.,  A.B.  1844 North  Adams,  Mass. 

Robinson,  William  J.,  A.B.  1887 Ashby,  Mass. 

Rogers,  George  B.,  A.B.  1888 Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Lewis  G.,  A.B.  1883 Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rogerson,  James  C,  Jr.,  A.B.  1892       ....  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Root,  Henry,  A.B.  1856 Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Roote,  Clarence  B.,  A.B.  1876 Northampton,  Mass. 

Rouse,  Thomas  H.,  A.B.  1847 Belleview,  Florida. 

Rowe,  Henry  S.,  A.B.  1878 Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  John  E.,  A.B.  1872 Williamstown,  Mass. 

HusseW,  Wi\lia.m  E.,  Governor  of  Massachusetts   .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Safford,  Arthur  T.,  A.B.  1887 Boston,  Mass. 

Safford,  Truman  H.,  A.B.  1854,  ^aryarc? .     .     .  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Salisbury,  Elon  G.,  A.B.  1874 Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sanford,  Charles  G.,  Selectman  of  Williamstown  .  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Savage,  Frederick  B  ,  A.B.  1865 Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Savary,  John,  A.B.  1855 Washington,  D.  C. 

Schaff,  Harrison  H.  1891     . Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Schauffler,  Henry  A.,  A.B.  1859 Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Schelling,  Felix  E.,  Professor  in  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schermerhorn,  J.  Maas,  A.B.  1869 New  York  City. 

Scott,  Austin,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Rutgers 

College Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Scudder,  Horace  E.,  A.B.  1858 Cambridge,  Mass. 

Scudder,  Samuel  H.,  A.B.  1857 Cambridge,  Mass. 

Seacord,  John  D.,  A.B.  1890 Lee,  JNIass. 

Searle,  Frederick  E.,  A.B.  1893 Westfield,  Mass. 
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Seelye,  L.  Clark,  D.D.,  President  of  Smith  College  Northampton,  Mass. 

Seelye,  Storrs  H.,  A.B.  1888 Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Sewall,  Jotham  B.,  Principal  of  Thayer  Academy  South  Braiutree,  Mass. 

Seymour,  Edmund,  A.B.  1882 Tacoma,  Wash. 

Seymour,  Julius  A.,  A.B.  1879 New  York  City. 

Seymour,  William  W.,  A.B.  1881 New  York  City. 

Shafer,  Helen  A.,  President  of  Wellesley  College  .  Wellesley,  Mass 

Sherrili,  George,  A.B.  1888 Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Sibley,  Edward  L.,  A.B.  1876 Bennington,  Vt. 

Slade,  Louis  P.,  A.B.  1893 Fall  River,  Mass. 

Slade,  William,  Pastor  First  Congregational  Church 

of  Williamstown Williamstown,  Mass. 

Sleight,  George  N.,  A.B.  1893 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Smedley,  Frederick  G.,  A.B.  1864 New  York  City. 

Smedley,  Frederic  M.,  A.B.  1893 New  York  City. 

Smith,  Andrew  K.,  A.B.  1847 New  Hartford,  Conn. 

Smith,  Andrew  M.,  A.B.  1846 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Smith,  Bryan  H.,  A.B.  1885 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Bertram  L.,  A.B.  1893 Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Charles  T.  R.,  A.B.  1868 Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Clarence  M.  1877 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Smith,  Edward  C,  A.B.  1889 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Edwin  R.,  A.B.  1887 Temple,  Me. 

Smith,    George   W.,  D.D.,    LL.D.,  President  of 

Trinity  College Hartford,  Conn. 

Smith,  Lucius  E.,  A.B.  1843 Groton,  Mass. 

Smith,  Samuel,  A.B.  1883 New  York  City. 

Smith,  William  H.,  A.B.  1886 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Snow,  Francis  H.,  A.B.  1862 Lawrence,  Kan. 

Snowden,  Robert  B.,  A.B.  1854 Blythebourne,  L.L,  N.  Y. 

Snyder,  Peter  M.,  A.B.  1873 Middletown,  Conn. 

Spaulding,  Charles,  A.B.  1890 North  Adams,  Mass. 

Spring,  Leverett  W.,  A.B.  1863 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Stafford,  Harvey  R.,  A.B.  1875 Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

Stanley,  Fred  C,  A.B.  1893 Canaan  Four  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Starr,  Louis  M.,  A.B.  1893 New  York  City. 

Stedman,  Stephen,  A.B.  1877 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Steele,  John  D.,  A.B.  1888 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stetson,  Francis  L.,  A.B.  1867 New  York  City. 

Stevenson,  HalseyB.,  A.B.  1878 Walcott,  N.  Y. 

St.  John,  William  P New  York  City. 

Stocking,  William  R.  1869 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Stoddard,  Charles  A.,  A.B.  1854 New  York  City. 

Storm,  Azariah  S.,  A.B.  1870 Hinsdale,  Mass. 

Streator,  Harold  A.,  A.B.  1887 Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Strong,  David  H.,  A.B.  1882 Bernardstown,  Mass 

Sweet,  George  W.,  Selectman  of  Williamstown,  South  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Taft,  Theodore  M.,  A.B.  1886 New  York  City. 

Tarbox,  Russell  L.,  A.B.  1892 New  York  City. 

Tatlock,  John,  A.B.  1882 New  York  City. 

Taylor,  Edward,  A.B.  1842 Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Frank  D.,  A.B.  1876 Pittsfield,  Ma.ss. 

Taylor,  James  M.,   D.D.,  President   of    Vassar 

College Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Tenney,   Sanborn  G.,  A.B.  1886 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Thacher,  George  W Albany,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  Frederick  F.,  A.B.  1856       .     .     .     .  New  York  City. 

Thompson,  Thomas  G.,  A.B.  1879 Burlington,  Vt. 

Titus,  Herbert  R.  1880 Vergennes,  Vt. 

Tolmau,  George,  A.B.  1881 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Torrey,  Lemuel  C,  Selectman  of  Williamstown     .  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Townsend,  Martin  I.,  A.B.  1833 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Trask,  John  L.  R.,  A.B.  1864 Springfield,  Mass. 

Travell,  Charles  A.,  A.B.  1889 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Treat,  Charles  R.,  A.B.  1863 New  York  City. 

Trick,  Albert  H.,  A.B.  1879 Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Trimble,  James  M.,  A.B.  1868 Montclair,  N.  J 

Tuck,  Lellan  J.,  A.B.  1886 Pawtucket,  R.  L 

Tucker,  George  H.,  A.B.  1878 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Tucker,  Joseph,  A.B.  1851 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Tucker,  William  J.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Dartmouth  College 

Turner,  Charles  H.,  A.B.  1881 Chicago,  111. 

Tuttle,  William  H.  H.,  A.B.  1872 Arlington,  Mass. 

Underwood,  Charles  F.,  A.B.  1871     ....  Newark,  N.  J. 

Underwood,  Herbert  S.,  A.B.  1883 Boston,  Mass. 

Vail,  Richard  P.  H.,  A.B.  1864 Stamford,  Conn. 

Vanderzee,  Newton  B.,  A.B.  1892 Cedar  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Van  Vechten,  Abraham  V.  W  ,  A.B.  1847     .     .  New  York  City. 

Van  Wormer,  Edwin,  A.B.  1892 Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wahl,  George  M.      , Williamstown,  Mass. 

Waite,  Herbert  H.,  A.B.  1887 Adams,  N.  Y. 

Wallace,  George  W.  R.,  A.B.  1886 Chicago,  111. 

Ward,  Henry  B.,  A.B    1885 Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ward,  R.  Halstead,  A.B.  1858 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Warner,  Lyman,  A.B.  1854 Salisbury,  Conn. 
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Warren,  Henry  P.,  Principal  of  Albany  Academy  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Webster,  Harrison  E.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Union 

College Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Weddell,  Frederic  A.,  A.B.  1893 Cleveland,  Ohio. 

AVellington,  George  B.,  A.B.  1876 Troy,  N.  Y. 

Wells,  David  A.,  A.B.  1847 Norwich,  Conn. 

Wentworth,  George  E.,  A.B.  1887 New  York  City. 

Wentworth,  William  W.,  A.B.  1890     ....  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

AVest,  Frank  E.,  A.B.  1872 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

West,  John  C,  A.B.  1868 Detroit,  Minn. 

Wheeler,  Charles  B.,  A.B.  1873 Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wheeler,  Edward  J.,  A.B.  1885 Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Whipple,  Alden  B.,  A.B.  1852 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Whitaker,  Reuben  B.,  A.B.  1876 Tacoma,  Wash. 

White,  Henry  K.,  Jr.,  A.B.  1892 Albion,  Mich. 

White,  James,  A.B.  1851 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Whitman,  John  S.,  A.B.  1854 Venango,  Pa. 

Whitney,  Milton  B.,  A.B.  1849 Westfield,  Mass. 

Wick,  George  D.,  1876 Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Wilcox,  Marshall,  A.B.  1844 Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Wilcox,  Nathaniel  F.,  A.B.  1882 Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Wilcox,  William  W.,  Jr.,  A.B.  1885     ....  Middletown,  Conn. 

Wilkinson,  Gifford,  A.B.  1891 Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  Captain  U.  S.  A Deerfield,  Mass. 

Williams,  Henry Boston,  Mass. 

Winsor,  Justin,  LL.D.,  Librarian  Harvard  Uni- 
versity      Cambridge,  Mass. 

Winslow,  Arthur  F.,  A.B.  1883 Auburndale,  Mass. 

Wolcott,   Roger,  LL.D.,  Lieutenant   Governor  of 

Massachusetts Boston,  Mass. 

Wood,  Sumner  G.,  A.B.  1877 Easthampton,  Mass. 

Woodbridge,  L.  Dana,  A.B.  1872 Williamstown,  Mass. 

Woodward,  Herbert  P.,  A.B.  1888 Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Wright,  Joseph  K.,  A.B.  1843 New  Hamburgh,  N.Y. 

Wright,  Russell  M.,  A.B.  1841 Castleton,  Vt. 

Wright,  Solomon,  A.B.  1859 Pownal,  Vt. 

Yates,  Franklin  B.,  A.B.  1882 New  York  City. 

Young,  J.  Addison,  A.B.  1888 New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Youngman,  Harry  V.,  A.B.  1886 New  York  City. 

Zelie,  John  S.,  A.B.  1887 Plymouth,  Conn. 
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Abbott,  George  B.,  23. 

Adams,  Frederick  Carliart,  15. 

Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  William  W.,  24. 

Adriance,  Vanderpoel,  27. 

Alden,  G.  M.,  28. 

Allen,  Jerome  Ripley,  12,  15,  20,  21. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi,  reception  given  by,  28. 

Amherst  College,  40. 

Anderson,  George  W.,  23. 

Andrews,  President  E.  B.,  13;  speech 
of,  286. 

Andrews,  Israel,  113. 

Angell,  President  James  B.,  14. 

Aristotle,  the  ruler  of  the  mediaeval 
schools,  46. 

Armstrong,  Gen.  Samuel  Chapman, 
memory  honored  by  Williams  Col- 
lege, 42,  114. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  lack  of  sincerity  in 
students'  work,  54. 

Ashton,  G.  W.,  20,  21,  22. 

Babbitt,  Winifred  Howard,  15,  22. 

Bailey,  Herbert  D.,  23. 

Balliett,  L.  J.,  12. 

Bancroft,  C.  F.  P.,  13. 

Barrell,  Almon  Colburn,  16. 

Bascom,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  16  ;  address 
by,  69. 

Battel,  Robbins,  14. 

Baumann,  Professor,  ideal  reconstruc- 
tion suggested  to  the  German  govern- 
ment, 196 

Beecher,  President  Thomas  K.,  62. 

Beckwith,  W.  E.,  12,  21. 

Blagden,  Samuel  P.,  11. 

Bowdoin  College,  40. 

Bradley,  President,  .39. 

Brainerd,  President  Ezra,  13. 

Brewer,  A.  F.,  21. 

Briggs,  Prof.  Charles  Augustus,  hono- 


rary degree  conferred  upon,  25; 
speech  of,  300. 

Brooks,  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips,  43,  197; 
Bishop  Lawrence's  tribute  to,  271. 

Brooks,  William  Keith,  honorary  de- 
gree conferred  upon,  25. 

Buckham,  President  M.  H.,  13. 

Bullock,  James  M.,  11. 

Burden,  Joseph  W.,  23. 

Burr,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  11,  26. 

Bushnell,  Calvin,  113. 

Bushnell,  Jedediah,  a  pioneer  mission- 
ary, 113. 

Cambridge  University,  37;  position 
regarding  professional  studies,  158. 

Canfield,  Chancellor  James  H.,  23 ;  hon- 
orary degree  conferred  upon,  24 ;  in- 
troduced as  orator,  203 ;  oration  of, 
204. 

Capen,  President  Elmer  H.,  14. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  13;  speech  of,  288. 

Carteledge,  G.  W.,  22. 

Carter,  President  Franklin,  member  of 
Committee  on  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion, 9 ;  confers  honorary  degrees,  24 ; 
presides  at  luncheon,  26 ;  sends  tele- 
gram to  David  Dudley  Field,  28 ; 
Chancellor  Snow's  tribute  to,  172; 
not  possible  for  Williams  College  to 
become  a  university,  176 ;  remarks 
at  the  luncheon,  248 ;  tribute  to 
Eugene  M.  Jerome,  248;  tribute  to 
Governor  Russell,  251. 

Carter,  Miss,  27. 

Centennial  Celebration,  vote  passed  by 
Trustees  for,  9 ;  committee  appointed 
for,  9;  date  selected  for,  9  ;  scheme 
drawn  np  for,  10 ;  list  of  committees 
appointed  for,  11  ;  circular  issued  by 
Committee  on   Hospitality,  12;   list 
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of  invited  guests,  13;  chorus  at,  15; 
programme  for  Sunday,  16 ;  list  of 
ushers,  18  ;  programme  for  Monday, 
18 ;  field-sports  on  Weston  Field,  20 ; 
hosts  at  afternoon  tea,  22 ;  concert  on 
the  campus,  22 ;  reception  in  the 
Gymnasium,  22  ;  programme  for  last 
day,  23 ;  procession  organized,  23 ; 
honorary  degrees  conferred,  24 ;  lunch 
served,  26 ;  speakers  at  tlie  lunch,  27  ; 
reception  given  by  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
Society,  27  ;  "  Zuleykeh,  or  Second 
Sight,"  27  ;  promenade  concert,  28  ; 
list  of  patronesses  at  promenade  con- 
cert,28;  historic  articles  on  exhibition, 
28  ;  services  on  Sunday,  31 ;  sermon 
by  Kev.  Henry  Hopkins,  33 ;  address 
by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Hall,  64 ;  address 
by  Prof.  John  Bascom,  69  ;  address  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  79  ;  address 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Grosvenor,  91; 
address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Stod- 
dard, 103  ;  address  by  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Ford,  115 ;  exercises  on  Monday, 
131 ;  address  by  Dean  H.  P.  Judson, 
133 ;  address  by  Principal  J.  C. 
Greenough,  142 ;  address  by  Dean 
E.  H.  Griffin,  151  ;  address  by  Chan- 
cellor F.  H.  Snow,  165  ;  address  by 
Prof.  Charles  Gross,  173  ;  address  by 
Prof.  T.  H.  Safford,  182;  address 
by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  190 ; 
exercises  on  Tuesday,  199 ;  remarks 
of  Hon.  Martin  I.  Townsend,  201  ; 
oration  by  Chancellor  James  H.  Can- 
field,  204 ;  the  luncheon,  243  ;  letters 
of  regret  read  by  Secretary  Burr, 
245;  President  Carter's  remarks  at 
the  luncheon,  248 ;  speech  of  Gov. 
William  E.  Russell,  252 ;  speech 
of  Capt.  Ephraim  AVilhams,  258 ; 
speech  of  Pres.  Timothy  Dwight, 
265;  speech  of  Bishop  William 
Lawrence,  270 ;  speecii  of  President 
Tucker,  274 ;  speech  of  President 
Eliot,  277;  speech  of  Senator  Lodge, 
283  ;  speech  of  President  Andrews, 
286 ;  speech  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
288 ;  speech  of  President  Taylor, 
292;  speech  of  President  Gihnan, 
298 ;  speech  of  Professor  Briggs, 
300  ;  the  registration,  305. 
Centennial  chorus,  15. 


Centennial  Hymn,  written  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  273. 

Chadbourne,  Paul,  183,  239, 

Chapman,  E.  N.,  18. 

Childs,  Henry  Augustine,  honorary  de- 
gree conferred  upon,  25. 

Christianity,  relation  between  the  mod- 
ern college  and  applied,  64  ;  concep- 
tion Williams  College  gives  to,  65. 

Church  unity,  relation  to  the  modern 
college,  91 ;  how  it  can  be  reached, 
93 ;  called  by  a  critic  an  iridescent 
dream,  99. 

Clarke,  Samuel  F.,  11. 

Clay,  C.  F.,  21. 

Cleveland,  President  Grover,  letter  of 
regret  from,  26,  245. 

Cluett,  G.  A.,  20. 

Coit,  Rev.  Henry,  14. 

College,  the  modern  American,  34 ; 
historical  sketch,  34 ;  fundamental 
conception  of,  43 ;  relation  to  applied 
Christianity,  64  ;  must  be  the  centre 
of  light,  70 ;  uses  of,  80 ;  not  a 
monastic  institution,  82 ;  relation  to 
church  unity,  91  ;  new  relation  to 
religion,  96 ;  democratic  character 
of,  96 ;  the  nursery  of  men,  103 ;  re- 
lation of  the  secondary  school  to, 
133;  importance  of  federation  with 
secondary  schools,  138  ;  relation 
to  pedagogics,  142 ;  relation  to  the 
professional  schools,  151 ;  not  main- 
taining its  hold  upon  professional 
schools,  153;  ought  to  become  gym- 
nasia, 156 ;  suggestions  to  shorten 
period  of  residence  at,  159  ;  require- 
ments to  adjust  relations  between 
the  professional  schools  and  the,  164 ; 
the  promotion  of  education  through 
a  connection  with  the  common-school 
sj'stem  and  by  university  extension, 
by  the,  165  ;  mission  of  the,  166  ;  must 
keep  in  close  contact  with  tlie  peo- 
ple, 167  ;  in  the  United  States,  173; 
contrasted  with  a  university,  173 ; 
the  curriculum,  182  ;  too  poor  for 
the  complete  realization  of  ideals, 
188 ;  most  characteristic  thing  in 
New  England  life,  275 ;  stands  as  the 
great  power  of  social  democracy, 
276;  founded  to  bind  education  to 
religion,  279. 
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Columbia  College,  law  course  at,  154  ; 
required  attendance  at,  157 ;  gradu- 
ate students  at,  178. 

Cornell  University,  elective  studies  at, 
157  ;  graduate  students  at,  178. 

Coyle,  John  Patterson,  honorary  degree 
conferred  upon,  25. 

Craighead,  James  Ray,  15. 

Dana,  Charles  A.,  views  of  Horace 
Greeley  on  a  college  education,  81. 

Dartmouth  College,  40. 

Darwin,  Charles,  confession  of  atrophy 
49;  in  favor  of  missions,  118. 

Davison,  Charles  A.,  chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Centennial  Celebration,  9 ; 
remarks  introducing  Hon.  Martin  I. 
Townsend,  201. 

Davol,  S.  B.,12,28. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  81. 

Delano,  Eugene,  11. 

Denison,  Rev.  John  H.,  D.D.,  16. 

Denison,  John  N.,  14. 

Dewey,  Chester,  239. 

Dewey,  Francis  H.,  chosen  Aid  for 
Centennial  Celebration,  10. 

Dewey,  George  T.,  11. 

Dewey,  Professor,  206. 

Dexter,  Prof.  Franklin  B.,  14. 

Deyo,  W.  S.,  20,  21. 

Dodge,  William  E.,  14. 

Donald,  Rev.  E.  W.,  13. 

Donnelly,  James,  20. 

Doshisha,  the,  a  transplanted  American 
college,  34. 

Dow,  J.  W.,  20. 

Drysdale,  Hugh  Paton,  15. 

Dunbar,  Elijah,  229. 

Durfee,  C.  H.,  22. 

Durfee,  E.  C,  21. 

Dwight,  Henry  Williams,  28. 

D wight,  Pres.  Timothy,  13;  speech  of, 
265. 

East  College,  206. 

Eaton,  Amos,  a  pioneer  in  natural  sci- 
ence, 239. 

Edwards,  E.,  21. 

Edwards,  Edward,  Jr.,  16. 

Eells,  Gushing,  the  pioneer  missionary, 
110;  establishes  Willamette  and  Paci- 
fic Universities  and  Whitman  College, 


111 ;  erects  a  monument  to  Dr.  Whit- 
man, 111  ;  later  work  of,  112. 

Elder,  W.  S.,  12,  21,  22. 

Elective  studies,  value  of,  142. 

Eliot,  Pres.  Charles  W.,  13 ;  speech 
of,  277. 

Elmer,  Clement  Goldsmith,  16. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  not  what  one 
learns,  but  with  whom,  61. 

Emmanuel  College,  37. 

Emmons,  Ebenezer,  239. 

Eton  School,  156. 

Everett,  AVilliam,  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred upon,  25. 

Faraday,  Michael,  81. 

Farrar,  Archdeacon  F.  W.,  148. 

Fellowships,  need  of  a  larger  number 
of,  179;  regulations  for,  179. 

Fernald,  Orlando  M.,  11. 

Ferry,  Frederick  C,  27. 

Field,  Hon.  David  Dudley,  letter  of 
regret  from,  26,  246 ;  telegrams  sent 
by  President  Carter  to,  28,  248;  gen- 
erosity of,  186. 

Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  D.D.,  11,  16, 
114;  address  by,  79. 

Field,  Stephen  J.,  letter  of  regret  from, 
26,  247. 

Fitch,  C.  W.,  21. 

Fitch,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  chosen  preceptor 
of  the  Academj-,  225 ;  becomes  first 
president  of  Williams  College,  229; 
characteristics  of,  231 ;  number  of 
students  under,  235;  letter  to  Rev, 
Dr.  Stiles,  263. 

Fitch,  Robert  G.,  chosen  Aid  for  Cen- 
tennial Celebration,  10. 

Fitchburg  Railroad,  time-table,  13. 

Fitchen,  John  F.,  Jr.,  2.3. 

Fletcher,  Herbert  H.,  23. 

Ford,  Rev.  George  A.,  16  ;  address  by, 
115. 

Foster,  Henry  Ernest,  16. 

Frear,  William  B.,  leader  of  Centen- 
nial Chorus,  15;  member  of  Junior 
Class  Committee,  28. 

Fulton,  President  Robert,  14. 

Furman,  R.  T.,  28. 

Gale,  John  B.,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alumni  Association,  9. 
Gallagher,  William,  13. 
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Garfield,  I.  McD.,  12,  23. 

Garfield,  President  James  A.,  estimate 
of  Mark  Hopkins,  105. 

Garfield,  James  K.,  11. 

Gates,  President  Merrill  E.,  13  ;  honor- 
ary degree  conferred  upon,  24. 

Geer,  Ira  J.,  11. 

Gibbs,  Prof.  Josiah  Willard,  13  ;  honor- 
ary degree  conferred  upon,  25. 

Gilman,  President  Daniel  C,  13 ;  speech 
of,  298. 

Gilman,  T.,  21. 

Gladden,  Rev.  Washington,  centennial 
hymn  written  by,  27,  273. 

Gladstone,  Hon.  William  E.,  the  early 
university  a  complement  of  the 
Church,  38. 

Goodrich,  P.  M.,  18,  21. 

Goodwin,  F.  D.,  21,  22. 

Graduate  students,  177. 

Greeley,  Horace,  low  estimate  of  a 
college  education,  80;  remarks  to 
Charles  A.  Dana,  81. 

Greene,  Harry  Noyes,  15. 

Greenough,  Principal  James  C,  18;  ad- 
dress by,  142. 

Griffin,  Dr.  Edward  Dorr,  108,  231. 

Griffin,  Dean  Edward  H.,  18 ;  address 
by,  151. 

Griffin,  Solomon  B.,  11. 

Griswold,  D.  E.,  22. 

Gross,  Prof.  Charles,  18;  address  by, 
173. 

Grosvenor,  Rev.  William  M.,  16 ;  ad- 
dress by,  91. 

Hall,  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert,  D.  D., 
member  of  Committee  on  Centennial 
Celebration,  9  ;  in  charge  of  confer- 
ence, 16  ;  address  by,  64. 

Hall,  Gordon,  letter  from  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  59. 

Hall,  President  G.  Stanley,  18 ;  address 
of,  18,  190. 

Halley,  Rev.  Dr.  Eben,  17. 

Hallock,  Gerard,  wrought  a  revolution 
in  journalism,  113. 

Hallock,  William,  114. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  the  exercise  of 
teaching,  144. 

Hammatt,  T.  D.,  18. 

Hampton  Institute,  42. 

Hand,  M.  T.,  18. 


Hanford,  P.  O.,  18. 

Harper,  President  William  R.,  162. 

Harrison,  Ex-President  Benjamin,  let- 
ter of  regret  from,  26,  246. 

Harrow  School,  156. 

Hart,  W.  C,  18. 

Hartranft,  President  Charles  David, 
13 ;  honorary  degree  conferred  upon, 
25. 

Harvard,  John,  37,  202. 

Harvard  University,  36 ;  soon  to  re- 
quire a  degree  for  admission  to  pro- 
fessional schools,  152 ;  law  course  at, 
154  ;  graduate  students  at,  177  ;  rank 
of  graduate  students  from  other  in- 
stitutions at,  178;  bonds  of  union 
with  Williams  College,  278. 

Harward,  F.  F.,  21. 

Hastings,  President  Thomas  S.,  14. 

Heald,  B.  C,  Jr.,  22. 

Hill,  George  B.,  14. 

Hoar,  Senator  George  F  ,  14 ;  letter  of 
regret  from,  26,  247. 

Holden,  James  A.,  29. 

Hollister,  William  H.,  Jr.,  11. 

Holmes,  C,  21. 

Holmes,  Carroll  Olmstead,  15. 

Holmes,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell,  277. 

Hopkins,  Albert,  108;  built  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  183. 

Hopkins,  Archibald,  chosen  Aid  for 
Centennial  Celebration,  10. 

Hopkins,  A.  Lawrence,  23. 

Hopkins,  Rev.  Henry,  D.  D.,  16 ;  ser- 
mon by,  33. 

Hopkins,  President  Mark,  29 ;  Williams 
College  faithful  to  the  spirit  of,  91 ; 
President  Garfield's  estimate  of,  105 ; 
strong  sympathy  for  missions,  116; 
introduced  study  of  the  body  as  the 
basis  of  that  of  the  soul,  183  ;  objec- 
tive in  his  methods  of  teaching, 
186 ;  number  of  students  under,  235 ; 
Bishop  Lawrence's  tribute  to,  271. 

Hopkins,  William  S.  B.,  chosen  First 
Marshal  for  Centennial  Celebration, 
10. 

Hopkins,  W.  S  B.,  Jr.,  18. 

Howe,  Fisher,  262. 

Howe,  Fisher,  Jr.,  23. 

Howes,  John,  15. 

Hoyne,  Ma  clay,  28. 

Hubbell,  Charles  B.,  member  of   the 
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Committee  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, 9. 

Hugo,  Victor,  value  of  schools,  55. 

Hunter,  G.  W.,  22. 

Hutton,  E.  H.,  18,  21. 

Hyde,  President  William  D.,  14. 

Ide,  James  M.,  11. 

Illinois  College,  62. 

IngersoU,  Edward  P.,  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, 9. 

Ingham,  P.  P.,  21,  22. 

Isham,  Edward  S.,  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, 9 ;  honorary  degree  conferred 
upon,  25. 

Jackson,  Ephraim,  259. 

Jackson  Hall,  erection  of,  238. 

James,  D.  Willis,  14. 

JeflFrey,  R.  H.,  22. 

Jennings,  Frederick  B.,  11. 

Jermain,  Hon.  James  B.,  14. 

Jerome,  Eugene  M.,  11 ;  tribute  paid 
by  President  Carter  to,  248. 

Jesup,  Morris  K.,  13. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  requires 
bachelor's  degree  for  admission  to 
medical  school,  152 ;  requirements 
for  graduation,  160;  graduate  stu- 
dents at,  177. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  14. 

Johnson,  Wolcott  H.,  23. 

Jones,  A.  L.,  22. 

Judson,  Dean  Henry  P.,  18. 

Kansas  University,  admission  to,  166. 
Kellogg,  Justin,  member  of  Committee 

on  Centennial  Celebration,  9,  23. 
Kent,  Chancellor,  value  of  education, 

220. 
Kimball,  Frederick  Porter,  15,  28. 
King,  Andrew,  13. 
King,  Edward  A.,  23. 
Kingsbury,  Hon.  Frederick  John,  14 ; 

honorary  degree  conferred  upon,  25. 
Knight,  Hon.  Horatio  G.,  14. 

Lacombe,  Hon.  E.  Henry,  14. 
Lawrence,  Amos,  a  benefactor  of  Wil- 
liams College,  271. 


Lawrence,   Arthur,    honorary    degree 

conferred  upon,  25. 
Lawrence,  Bishop  William,  14  ;  speech 

of,  270 ;  tribute   to   Mark  Hopkins 

and  PhiUips  Brooks,  271. 
Leake,  P'rederick,  258. 
Leake,  Richard  B.,  23. 
Lefavour,  Henry,  11. 
Lester,  John,  chosen  schoolmaster,  225. 
Leupp,  Francis  B.,  11.  £, 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  a  child  of  poverty* 

80. 
Linsley,  Noah,  229. 
Little,  Woodbridge,  makes  first  bequest 

to  Williams  College,  207,  236. 
Lockvvood,  WiUiam  Andrew,  16. 
Lodge,   Hon.  Henry   Cabot,   honorary 

degree  conferred  upon,   25;  speech 

of,  283. 
Low,  President  Seth,  14. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W.,  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, 9. 

Mackay,  Samuel,  183. 

Mackenzie,  James  C,  14. 

Maclay,  M.  C,  18. 

Marietta  College,  113. 

Martineau,  Mr.,  42. 

Mead,  President  Elizabeth  S.,  14. 

Mears,  Leverett,  11. 

McKenzie,  Dr.  Alexander,  146. 

Michigan,  University  of,  72 ;  law  course 
at,  155. 

Mildmay,  Sir  John,  37. 

Miller,  C.  C,  28. 

Miller,  Mrs.  J.  Leland,  14. 

Mills,  F.  H.,  12. 

Mills,  Samuel  J.,  letter  to  Gordon  Hall, 
69. 

Minnesota,  University  of,  138. 

Missions,  relation  of  Williams  College 
to,  116;  early  lack  of  popularity  of, 
117;  the  physical  demands,  119;  the 
mechanical  demands,  119;  the  finan- 
cial demands,  119 ;  the  legal  demands, 
120;  the  diplomatic  demands,  120; 
the  medical  demands,  121 ;  the  musi- 
cal demands,  121 ;  the  linguistic  de- 
mands, 121 ;  the  educational  demands, 
122  ;  the  pastoral  demands,  122  ;  the 
homiletical  demands,  123;  the  con- 
versational demand,  123;  indebted- 
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ness  of  the  world  to,  126;  true  mean- 
ing of,  128. 

Moore,  President,  206;  second  presi- 
dent of  Williams  College,  231 ;  num- 
ber of  students  under,  235. 

Morris,  Prof.  Edward  P.,  15. 

Moseley,  H.  P.,  28. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  conception  of  God, 

47. 
New  York,  University  of,  140. 
NichoUs,  Henry  Marks,  16. 
Norris,  L.  C,  21. 
Nutter,  W.  H.,  20. 

Ogilvie,  James,  22,  28, 

O'Kane,  President  Michael  A.,  15. 

Opdyke,  H.,  12. 

Oxford  University,  37  ;  relation  toward 

professional   studies,  158;   period  of 

residence  at,  159. 

Pacific  University,  efforts  of  Cush- 
ing  Eells  in  establishing.  111. 

Paris,  University  of,  37. 

Parsons,  Eben  B.,  11. 

Parsons,  Levi,  113. 

Partridge,  Joseph  Lyman,  oldest  alum- 
nus present  at  Anniversary,  28. 

Pasteur,  overthrows  Tyndall's  theory 
on  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, 83. 

Patterson,  Edward,  honorary  degree 
conferred  upon,  25. 

Patterson,  H.  S.,  20,  21. 

Pattison,  Mark,  lack  of  sincerity  in 
students'  work,  54. 

Pattison,  Thomas  Harwood,  honorary 
degree  conferred  upon,  25. 

Patton,  President  Francis  L.,  15. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Endicott,  14. 

Peck,  J.  H.,  22. 

Peck,  Dr.  J.  I.,  20. 

Pedagogics,  relation  of  the  college  to, 
142. 

Pedagogy,  includes  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, 143. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  law  course 
at,  154 ;  admission  to  medical  school, 
162. 

Penn,  William,  general  demand  for 
public  intelligence,  221. 

Pepper,  Provost  William,  15. 


Perkins,  C.  A.,  21. 

Perkins,  Edward  L.,  23. 

Perkins,  G.,  21. 

Perkins,  George  Fitch,  Jr.,  16,  22. 

Pise,  Eev.  David,  D.D.,  79. 

Plato,  has  dominated  centuries  of 
Christian  thought,  46. 

Porter,  Jeremiah,  sketch  of,  109. 

Porter,  President,  needs  of  a  student, 
64. 

Pratt,  Waldo  S.,  11. 

Prentiss,  Albert  Hawley,  16. 

Prime,  Samuel  Irenaeus,  114. 

Professional  Schools,  relation  to  the 
colleges,  151  ;  requirements  to  ad- 
just relations  between  the  colleges 
and  the,  164. 

Putney,  E.,  20,  21. 

Ransom,  Paul,  11. 

Rawle,  F.  W.,  22,  28. 

Raymond,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  V.  V.,  letter  of 
regret  from,  26. 

Raymond,  President  George  G.,  15. 

Reed,  William  Maguire,  15,  21,  22. 

Registration,  the,  305. 

Rem  sen.  Prof.  Ira,  15. 

Research  work,  requirements  of,  175. 

Rice,  Richard  A.,  11. 

Richmond,  W.  E.,  21. 

Riley,  H.  D.,  28. 

Robbins,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  29. 

Robert  College,  a  transplanted  Ameri- 
can college,  34. 

Roote,  Clarence  B.,  23. 

Roscoe,  Professor,  value  of  original 
investigation,  174. 

Roudenbush,  William  Chandler,  16. 

Rowe,  H.  G.,  response  of,  27. 

Rumsey,  Henry  Axtell,  15. 

Russell,  J.  S.,  28. 

Russell,  Governor  William  E.,  14 ; 
speech  of,  27,  252 ;  President  Carter's 
tribute  to,  251. 

Safford,  Prof.  Truman  Henry,  18; 

address  by,  182. 
St.  John,  William  P.,  14. 
Salvation  Army,  work  of,  86. 
Sanford,  H.  G.,  28. 
Sawtelle,  W.  B.,  12. 
Schauffler,  Rev.  Adolphus  F.,  16. 
Schelling,  Prof.  Felix  E.,  14. 
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Schenck,  B.  R.,  12,  18. 

Schurmann,  President  James  G.,  15. 

Scott,  President  Austin,  14. 

Scudder,  Horace  E.,  member  of  Com- 
mittee on  Centennial  Celebration,  U. 

Searles,  J.  R.,  18. 

Secondary  school,  relation  to  the  col- 
lege, 133. 

Seeley,  Director  C.  F.,  20. 

Seeley,  Professor,  teaching  at  its  best, 
174. 

Seelye,  President  L.  Clark,  14. 

Sewall,  Prof.  J.  B.,  14. 

Shafer,  Miss  Helen  A.,  14. 

Slade,  L.  P.,  12. 

Slade,  Rev.  William,  17. 

Slocum,  C.  M.,  22. 

Smedley,  F.  M.,  20. 

Smith  College,  40. 

Smith,  Prof.  Charles  F.,  15. 

Smith,  President  George  W.,  14  ;  hon- 
orary degree  conferred  upon,  25. 

Smyth,  President  Egbert  C,  15. 

Snow,  Chancellor  Francis  H.,  18 ;  ad 
dress  by,  165;  tribute  to  President 
Carter,  172. 

Southworth,  Prof.  M.  J.,  15. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  religion  the  greatest 
force,  48 ;  intellect  not  a  power,  but 
an  instrument,  56 ;  motion  takes 
place  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, 135. 

Spring,  Prof.  Leverett  W.,  11  ;  referee 
at  field  sports,  20. 

Starr,  Louis  M.,  12,  20,  27. 

Steel,  Nathaniel,  229. 

Stetson,  Francis  Lynde,  member  of 
Committee  on  Centennial  Celebra 
tion,  9. 

Stiles,  Rev.  Dr.,  letter  from  President 
Fitch,  263. 

Stoddard,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  D.  D.,  Hi 
address  by,  16, 103. 

Stoddard,  Miss,  27. 

Stone,  W.  M.,  18. 

Storrs,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.,  15. 

Strong,  Herman  Arnold,  16. 

Sumner,  Charles,  80. 

Tanner,  President,  value  of  an  insti- 
tution in  determining  character,  57. 
Tattock,  John,  Jr.,  23. 
Taylor,  Ewing,  28. 


Taylor,  James,  Jr.,  10,  22. 

Taylor,  President  James  M.,  14  ;  speech 

of,  292. 
Tenney,  Sanborn,  27,  239. 
Thayer,  Howard  Stephen,  16. 
Thompson,  Rev.  A.  C,  15. 
Towne,  H.  C,  12. 
Towue,  H.  L.,  20. 
Townsend,  F.  De  P.,  20,  22. 
Townsend,  Hon.  Martin  I.,  23 ;  presides 

over  exercises  in  the  Congregational 

Church,  201 ;  address  of,  201. 
Tucker,  Pres.  William  J.,  41 ;  honorary 

degree   conferred   upon,  25 ;   speech 

of,  274. 
Turner,  V.  C,  20. 
Tj'ndall,  John,  theory  on  the  doctrine 

of  spontaneous  generation,  83 ;  theory 

overthrown  by  Pasteur,  83. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  300. 

University,  a,  contrasted  with  a  col- 
lege, 173  ;  originates  the  material  of 
culture,  192. 

University  extension,  142 ;  beneficial 
results  of,  168. 

University  settlements,  87. 

Upton,  C.  H.,  20,  21. 

Van  Loon,  William  Groat,  16. 
Van  Vechten,  A.  V.  W.,  23. 
Vassar  College,  40. 
Vassar,  Matthew,  great  gift  of,  293. 
Verulam,  Lord,  philosophy  of,  46. 
Virginia,  University   of,  requirements 
for  graduation,  160. 

Walker,  E.  M.,  22. 

Warren,  Bentley  W.,  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, 9. 

Warren,  President  William  F.,  15. 

Webster,  Pres.  Harrison  E.,  14. 

Wellesley  College,  40. 

West  College,  206;  work  begun  on, 
224. 

Wheeler.  D.  E.,  20,  21,  22. 

White,  Ex-Pres.  Andrew  D.,  radical 
suggestion  regarding  professional 
schools,  156. 

Whitman  College,  owes  its  life  to  Gush- 
ing Eells,  111. 
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Willamette  University,  eflForts  of  Gush- 
ing Eells  in  establishing,  111. 

Williams  College,  rich  in  secret  society 
houses,  19 ;  a  steadfast  type  of  a  dis- 
tinctive educational  idea,  33 ;  one  of 
"  Mildmay's  oaks,"  40 ;  honors  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong,  42  ;  mission  of,  62  ;  con- 
ception of  Christianity,  65  ;  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  Mark  Hopkins,  91 ; 
character  building  the  great  work 
of,  105 ;  considers  the  college  and 
the  mission  as  bound  together  by 
Divine  appointment,  115;  moral  in- 
fluence on  other  colleges  exerted  by, 
134  ;  always  stands  for  sound  learn- 
ing and  thorough  discipline,  142 ; 
proposed  elective  course,  147  ;  can 
never  become  a  university,  176;  a 
conservative  institution,  182;  pros- 
perity of,  189 ;  not  the  impulse  of 
a  passing  moment,  205 ;  historical 
sketch  of,  206 ;  name  chosen,  229 ; 
grant  made  for  library,  229 ;  the  first 
Faculty,  229 ;  early  requirements  for 
admission,  229  ;  has  fulfilled  every 
promise  of  its  youth,  230 ;  early 
presidents,  231  ;  religious  life  has 
been  noteworthy,  232;  a  safe  col- 
lege rather  than  a  large  one,  234 ; 
number  of  students  under  the  dif- 
ferent presidents,  235;  first  petition 
for  a  charter,  236;  first  bequest  to, 
236 ;  total  number  of  graduates,  237  ; 
organized  first  Natural  History  So- 
ciety in  America,  in  an  educational 
institution,  238 ;  sent  out  first  scien- 


tific expedition,  238  ;  built  first  astro- 
nomical observatory,  238;  bonds  of 
union  with  Harvard,  278. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  founder  of  Wil- 
liams College,  209;  death  of,  223; 
will  of,  223;  sketch  of,  259;  letter 
to  Israel  Williams,  261. 

Williams,  Capt.  Ephraim,  14 ;  speech 
of,  258. 

Williams,  Henry,  14,  28. 

Williams,  Israel,  executor  of  will  of 
Ephraim  Williams,  223  ;  letter  from 
Ephraim  Williams,  261. 

Williams,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  15,  257. 

Williams,  Roger,  285. 

Williams,  Dr.  Thomas,  259. 

Williamstown,  advantages  of  location, 
228. 

Winsor,  Justin,  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred upon,  25. 

Winthrop,  Theodore,  195. 

Wolcott,  Lieut.-Gov.  Roger,  14. 

Woman,  education  of,  293. 

Woolsey,  President,  value  of  smaller 
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